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CHAPTER XVn. 

HOPE DEFEBBED. 

*'npHIS unforeseen calamity to the Coromandel," ex- 

-L claimed her master, feeling a pang in his heart's 
core as he surveyed the deck the next morning, *^is like a 
sudden death in the family. ^. There is no hope of the 
old hulk floating again. Here she must lie — ^grounded in 
this shallow brook forever. How often on the wide ocean 
I used to think that my little company would die within 
these wooden walls, and their bodies be borne about in this 
drifting sepulchre ! But the Coromandel has found her own 
grave before making ouj^s. strange caprice of fate, that a 
ship which has outlived the lightnings and tempests of two 
hemispheres should be wrecked in a quiet harbor at last !'' 

The family — since they could not dwell in the capsized 
cra^J, any more than they could have dwelt- on the side of a 
precipitous rock — ^returned to Francois Garcelon's house 
on the shore. 

" This house," said Mary, " which we thought to be un- 
safe, has not been harmed; and yet the ship, which was 
to have been our refuge, has gone to wreck." 

After the family's removal to the house. Dr. Vail and 
Barbara made a hasty tour of observation through the 
stricken island. 

The great sea-wave, caused by the earthquake, had risen 
in various places to unequal heights along the banks and 
beach, wreathing the whole sea-front with an irregular 
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238 TEMPEST-TOSSED. 

winrow of such waifs and fragments as ordinarily mark the 
water-line of a sea-coast. The old fringe of bleaching sea- 
weeds had changed its place and risen higher. Fishes had 
been cast up into the holes of high rocks ; and here and 
there a frightened fin was still splashing in some accidental 
basin left full of water by the retiring flood. The sand, in 
spots, had been swept away, disclosing unsuspected rocks 
beneath. The skeleton of the century-old wreck, instead 
of being further unearthed, was buried deeper than ever 
in its sandy grave. Fallen cocoa-nuts, pods of mimosas, 
plantain-leaves, wilted orchids, and many broken branches 
and blooms, of all kinds and colors, strewed the ground. 
Stubborn trees and shrubs, over whose tops the last night's 
briny wave had passed, now showed their leaves sprinkled 
with salt, through the alchemy of the morning sun. 

Faint snappings aad crackings were heard in the ground 
— ^not the opening of new fissures, but the closing of old. 
Wherever the crust had been thrown up beyond its former 
level, and wherever the dip of the rocks had been changed 
— ^there a slow, steady, murmurous progress of Nature had 
begun for the recovery of her former planes and angles. 
The upheaved coral-reefs, unable to maintain their heavy 
weight at their now unnatural height, were already (though 
imperceptibly) sinking to their yesterday's foundations. 
The half-toppled tree-trunks were striving to regain their 
lost rectitude. The bottom of the cove was stealthily 
gravitating to its original depth. 

This motion pervaded the whole island, and had been 
several hours in progress before Dr. Vail detected it, for 
it was like the creeping of a shadow on its dial. 

This tendency of the earth to restore its disturbed crust 
to its previous form has had many precedents in Nature. 
It was by just such a motion that the Isle of Sabrina, after 
being thrown up volcanically in the open sea off the Azores 
•n 1811, gradually went down again, and disappeared in 
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the deep whence it came. It was by a simildr evanishment 
that Graham^s Island, which reared itself suddenly in the 
Mediterranean in 1832, took a slow and silent way out ol 
existence. It was by the same process that several new 
coral-reefs, sand-shoals, and dangerous banks, which arose 
to vex the Caribbean Sea during the earthquake which 
overtook Dr. Vail, were immediately bidden by nature to 
draw their audacious heads dowfi again under the waves. 
It was during this general retrogression that Dr. VaiFs 
island, after swelling upward mto a partial distortion of 
its surface^ had already begun, without a moment's delay, 
to resume its normal shape '^ — ^the upheaved coast settling 
toward its ancient level ; the slanting cocoa-palms straight- 
ening to their primeval pei-pendiculars ; the channel of the 
cove deepening again to navigable fathoms ; and the 
careened Coromandel leisurely tending toward an even 
keel and level deck. 

The ship, which on Tuesday night Dr. Vail thought to 
be stranded forever, was on the following Saturday morn- 
ing as freely afloat as if she had never been aground. 

Meanwhile, for three nights in succession, the signal-fire 
was lighted on the hill-top ; but, as no shipwrecked sailor 
from the Good Hope reported himself in response to it, 
and as a number of foolish little snipe every night flew like 
midges into the flames, and left their tiny charred bodies 
to draw tears from Barbara's eyes the next morning — ^the 
tender-hearted maiden begged her father to desist from 
re-kindling a blaze which- thus, instead of succoring the 
distressed, only martyred the innocent. 

Day after day passed, bringing no claimants for the 
Good Hope ; and though an occasional ship gleamed in the 
blue distance, yet these hurrying merchantmen, taking the 
shortest road to market, never approached near enough to 
this out-of-the-way island to see Rodney VaiFs signal, or 
at least to understand its petition and appeal. 
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As Nature quickly recovers from a great shock, so also 
does Human Nature; and as the island quickly rallied 
from the earthquake, so did the little family who now 
dwelt in calm repose on its recently perturbed soil. The 
human heart has a strange knack of making its past perils 
augment its present peace. An unwonted cheeriness per- 
vaded the little group, who, having been miraculously 
preserved from death, now more than ever appreciated the 
blessing of life. 

Jezebel, who was the calmest of all, felt a quiet disap- 
pointment that the earthquake had not fulfilled her predic- 
tion, and had not proved to be the end of the world. She 
still believed it to be a forerunner of that end. . She could 
not help thinking that the recent convulsion — so unlike 
anything in her former experience ; so utterly (as she sup- 
posed) out of the course of nature, and so wonderfully in 
the line of Scriptural prophecies,— was in very tnith the 
great and terrible day of the Lord, wherein the framework 
of the world would be consumed by " the spirit of His 
breath. '' The good book, as she interpreted it, vividly 
foreshadowed a fiery dissolution of all sublunary things. 
Hour after hour she would picture to her imagination how 
the " elements would melt with fervent heat ; ^^ how *^the 
earth and the works that are therein would be burned up ; *' 
and how the Lord would come " in clouds and with great 
glory.'' 

Furthermore, not only Jezebel's picturesque interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture, but her extreme age, led her now to 
ponder on the Great Hereafter. One's own life is apt to 
be, to one's own thought, the measure also of the world's 
appointed span. Old Bel knew that the world was soon 
to end, if not for others, at least for her. 

^* Yes, my chillen," said she, *^ de time is short. What's 
de good book say ? * Yet once more. Now dis word — ^yet 
once more — signifieth de removal ob de tings which are 
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shaken, dat de tings which cannot be shaken may remain/ 
Now what tings hab been shaken ? Why, de wilderness 
ob dis world — wid all its trees and rocks ; dese hab been 
wofuUy shaken. But what. place cannot be shaken ? Why, 
de lan^ what floweth wid milk and honey. Dat lan^ cannot 
be shaken. 'Cause de milk and honey would be spilt. So 
dat Ian', like de word of de Lord, abides forever." 

A strange quickening of the spiritual nature is often- 
times youchsafed to the aged, as if to prepare them right 
royally for their exchange of worlds. Such an experience 
was giyen to Jezebel — ^falling on her like the dew on Mount 
Hermon. Her spirit was daily growing more solemn and 
serene ; ■ chastening her habitual jocularity into a quiet 
fervor of thought and word ; pervading her affection for 
Barbara with an inexpressible tenderness ; dnd even miti- 
gating toward Beaver the buzzing criticisms which, on the 
mid-ocean, she formerly furnished to that dog as his only 
swarm of flies. 

Dr. Vail in Ms outlook toward the future took a less 
mystical and mor^ practical view — including a plan for a 
*n^w kayak, and a series of voyages from island to island 
in search of an inhabited coast. 

But this project was suddenly frustrated by an unfore- 
seen event. The energetic man, partly through the shock 
occasioned by his fearful experience in the raging flood, 
and partly by the humid atmosphere occasioned by the 
steady rains which were now fulfilling the watery almanac 
for June and July, fell ill of a fever, and was bound a cap- 
tive to his bed. 

*^ Mary," he murmured, "of all times in my life when 
I least could be patient under sickness, that time is now. 
Our fellow-men dwell only a few leagues from us — ^just a 
day's sail ! — I know it, I feel it — and yet I am now suddenly 
prevented from going forward to clasp their hands. How 
true it is that 
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" ' To be weak is to be miserable.' " 

Barbara, during Dr. VaiPs tedious illness, became the 
master-spirit of the family. She took her father's i)lace 
in all out-door duties : — ^visiting the ship daily ; watching 
the cans of provisions for signs of mildew, and oiling the 
rusty spots ; trying the pumps as regularly as at sea ; air- 
ing the cabin, forecastle, and hold ; mending every break- 
age in the ferry-basket ; and supervising the whole ship as 
an admiral his frigate. Every morning she hoisted the 
flag on the hill-top, and with her spy-glass scanned 
the horizon. She gathered fresh fruits for the family 
daily. Moreover, she took constant care of Beaver, who 
sometimes needed as much nursing as her prostrate father. 
And in doing*all these duties, she rapidly showed how re- 
sponsibility, when laid unexpectedly on a young woman, 
contributes quickly to discipline her mind, to develop her 
character, and to beautify her face. 

Jezebel had always been content with Barbara's long ex- 
ile at sea. The old sibyl's faith had never wavered that 
Divine Providence had planned this strange life for the 
pure maiden to a holy end ; that is, had secluded her from 
the world in order to keep her untainted by its blots and 
blights. The pious nurse, in watching the increasing 
sweetness of the grave girPs spirit, was satisfied that Provi- 
dence had seen the end from the beginning, and had chosen, 
for Barbaria better than her parents themselves could have 
chosen for their child. 

"Yes," thought Bel, "de great commandment ob de 
Lord am fulfilled. ^ Little chillen keep yourselves unspot- 
ted ob de world.' Dat's de beginnin' — now what's de end- 
in'? What's de good book say? *Dou art all fair, my 
love, dar is no spot in dee!' Yes, dat's what Barbara is — 
fair and wid out spot 1" 

Barbara, meanwhile, was quite unconscious of her saint- 
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hood, but appeared to herself a restless, yearning, wistful 
prisoner, whose partial contentment with her dungeon was 
based on her lively hope of a speedy deliverance from it, 

**My child, ^^ said her father, ^* happiness depends on 
,the mind, not on the estate. It is an inward quality, not 
an outward condition. The Arab dwells in his wretched 
tent in the desert, yet is happy ; but the king in his palace, 
carousing at his banquet-table, is often the most miserable 
of men. My darling, you are restless, but I hope not 
wretched. ^^ 

^^ Father dear,'* replied Barbara, " I am grateful to have 
escaped the sea, and found the shore. True, our little 
island is not the Happy Valley which Easselas sought, and 
which I fondly hoped to find. Hours of misery I have 
had in this place. Can I ever forget my first horrible 
night in the sepulchre ? Can I ever forget the earth- 
quake, and the anguish it brought to us all ? Nevertheless, 
the land is better than the sea, and a house is better than 
a ship. So, except for my longings to see the world — 
longings which I cannot repress — ^longings which will take 
no content— except for these I am happy. So are we all. We 
suffer neither hunger nor thirst. Nor are we chained like 
Prometheus to our few little rocks to be devoured here by 
^ vultures. We are comfortable pi-isoners, who have learned 
how to endure captivity. Then, too, my dear father, you 
have been ill, but are getting well — and this is gladness 
enough for me.^' 

Barbara's spirit was bright, yet not without a shade; 
her sky had ceased to be full of tempests, yet carried 
clouds ; she no longer despaired, yet remained dissatis- 
fied. 

"What if," asked her father, testing her fortitude, 
"what if circumstances should compel us to remain on this 
isle for the rest of our lives ?-^to grow old here like Fran9oi8 
Garcelon ? Does it not sadden you to think of that gre- 
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bearded hermit wasting away in this wilderness ? He has 
left us heirs of his goods — ^what if he should leaye us heirs 
also of his fate ? ^' 

"Father," observed Barbara, thoughtfully, "I have 
made a discovery. I have discovered an eighth day of the*^ 
week. The whole seven may be evil, but the eighth will; 
be good. The eighth day of the week is To-Morrow. It is 
the day of our redemption." 

Dr. Vail, even in his prostration, was a man in whom the 
steel-spring had not snapped. There are wise master- 
builders of life, and architects of hope, who can throw a 
solid arch from the present forward into the future; as if 
transmuting a rainbow into iron and stone. Eodney Vail 
was among these cunning masons. He never once, even 
to his own secret thoughts, admitted that an unbridged 
gulf could exist forever between his little family and the 
world. 

Meanwhile, Barbara's increased duties and responsibili- 
ties supplied to her, more and more, a wholesome elixir of 
life. Toil, study, care, vigil, business, — something to do ; 
this is the mind's surest panacea for peace. A soiTowing 
heart, lying at rest in its own languor and ennui, will cor- 
rode inwardly from an accumulated rust of unshed tears. 
Barbara, who wisely plunged into self-f orgetf ul toils, began 
to make studies of the island and its tropic treasures. She 
fell in love with the sea-girt spot, as if she had been bom 
on it. Indeed, her birth-place was on it, for she was bom i 
on the ship, and the ship was now parfc of the isle. As 
Barbara knew every plank of the one, so she soon knew ^ 
every rood of the other. 

All her first awkwardness of step she soon overcame, and 
trod the virgin soil with virgin feet as blithely as a High- 
land lassie trips along her native moors. 

The rain was no hindrance to Barbara's expeditions, for 
ut of some thin water-proof fabrics on the ship, after a 
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shapely pattern cut by her mother, she made ior herself a 
cloak which no water-drop could trickle through. Clothed 
with this armor against the arrowy rain, it was her delight 
to go out and be pelted by the showers. 

*^ The gray gulls and I," she gayly exclaimed, " are birds 
of a feather. ^^ 

But even in the rainy season, it did not rain every hour — 
hardly every day. There was sunshine frequently, even 
though not long at a time. Both in rain and sunshine, 
Barbara was out of doors, roaming like one of the dwarfed 
wild goats of which a few still remained among the rocks 
at the north end of the isle. 

During her father's illness, she frequently brought an 
armful of flowers and strewed them on his bed, to be told 
their names and pretty tricks of growth and bloom. 

The little wild garden gave so much scope to her rest- 
lessness ; it spread so rich a rambling-ground under her 
feet ; it accosted her with so many appeals both to her eyes 
and ears ; it yielded her so delicious a fatigue by day, and 
so sweet a sleep at night — that she gradually expelled her 
previous bad opinion of the world as a place of skulls. 

It was noticed by her parents that the watery atmosphere 
had taken off the sunburn from her cheeks, so that she 
ceased to be any longer a nut-brown maid. 

The bonny Barbara, with a figure just above the medium 
height, lithe, compact, and sinewy, was as agile as a squir- 
rel, and could leap, climb, chase down her frolicsome flock 
of pigmy goats, wrestle with them in gay gambols, and 
catch up the kicking kids in her conquering arms. 

She was a true blonde. Her hair had the color of bearded 
wheat, and looked at a distance as if she were a reaper car. 
rying her sheaves twisted about her head and trailing down 
her back. These tresses, thick and wavy, constantly changed 
their tint from bright to brighter, according as she passed 
from shade to sunshine. Under the sun's actual rays thin 
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hair gave back gold for goldl A few fringes, escaping 
from the band, strayed down her temples, wandering like 
Milton's " gadding vine.'' Whenever she let loose her hair 
over her shoulders, it covered her like a gay cloak, or like 
the pontiff's gilded vestment when he kneels at the altar 
of St. Peter's. The ends of the tresses were bleached into 
a lighter hue than that of the thicker mass — ^like a Venetian 
woman's hair under an Italian sky. 

Barbara's face was Greek in outline, the forehead and 
nose making but slight departure from one continuous 
mould. Her eyes were large and dark-blue, as if borrow- 
ing their deep color from the double azure of sea and sky. 
Her neck was a comely column. Her head was loftily 
poised, indicating spirited behavior and native pride ; and 
when she ran a race in the wind's eye, the light-fingered 
breezes would pick open her hair-braids, shake them loose, 
and send them flying backward like flames from a torch. 

This unique maid — ^unique as her destiny — ^knew but 
one ache or pain ; and this was the restless beating of a 
heart baffled in its quest for life, love, and peace. 

Young as she was, she had now arrived at those years 
which bring the most chaotic upheavals of the human 
heart — the most bewildering conflicts that shake the breast 
of man or woman. The narrow belt between sixteen and 
twenty is the tropical zone, if not of human life, at least 
of human love. During this period the heart's most 
tumultuous emotions arise. Everything before this is 
temperate and need not be curbed ; everything after it is 
comparatively safe, through the warnings of past experi- 
ence ; but everjrthing in it is tossed and jarred as with 
tempest and earthquake. 

One day, sitting in a favorite haunt among the rocks, 
reading the life of Zenobia, Barbara flung down the old 
magazine that contained it, and said to herself, 

** I am always reading about other women. But am not 
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I also a voman ? What woman, then, am /f Who shall 
tell me something of my own self ? " 

She laid her finger against her forehead, as if question- 
ing the subtile autobiographer within for information 
concerning her own identity. 

" Alas, I know not : I, who am a stranger to the world,^ 
am a stranger also to myself." 

The eager-minded maid trailed her tresses through her 
hand, and after pensively surveying them for a moment, 
exclaimed, " I am a yellow-winged insect that happfensto, 
be myself instead of some other moth. If it were another, 
I should know the creature better. But since it is myself, 
it is a puzzle to me. Is there any such thing 'as self- 
knowledge ? Then from what book may I learn it ? " 

Barbara, in finding daily novelties in Nature, found 
none so marvelous or mysterious as herself. She knew 
how to cut the rind of the milk-tree for the white secret 
of its juice ; she taught the tiny fishes in the cove to eat 
sweet morsels from her hands ; she lured the crabs to con- 
fess the process of their bursting shells ; she questioned 
the beetles how they rolled the stone of Sisyphus without 
letting it tumble down ; she permitted the little spiteful 
scorpions to snap at the chiding forefinger which she 
pointed at them in rebuke of their ill-nature ; she hung 
over the humming-birds as these did over the cactus- 
flowers ; she held - discourse with the smooth-necked 
iguana ; she caught the papilio butterfly and let him go 
again for the joy of beholding him regain his liberty ; — 
ail these living creatures Barbara saw and studied ; — and 
she then reflected that she herself was simply one addi- 
tional creature among them, perhaps a good deal like 
them, and must be put into the same category with them 
— all being equal parts of Nature's common plan, and busy 
figures in her general scene. 

In proportion as she sharpened her scrutiny into the 
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earth's outward orb, she deepened her probings into her 
heart's inmost self. 

The proper study of womankind is woman. 

In this recondite lore, Barbara found her chief teacher 
and pupil, her best problem and example — all in her 
simple, and ignorant self. 

" This little book," said she, picking up again the drop- 
ped magazine, *^ tells me that Zeno, when asked, * What 
is life?' replied, * Inquire of the dead.' But he gave 
that answer to those who dwelt in the living world, and 
who might well appeal from life to death. But / have not 
yet lived among the living. When / ask, What is life ? — 
I want to go first to the living before I am sent to the 
dead. But, is it possible that I am to catch my first 
glimpse of mankind, not among their living faces, bul 
among their departed shades ? Am I to make my exit 
from the world before I have made my entrance into it ? 
No, it cannot be, — I invoke heaven's justice ! If Divine 
Providence, and not chance, or fate, rules the universe, 
how can I be left banished forever from the human 
family ? No, my captivity must one day end — my chain 
shaU surely be broken — my liberty is yet to come." 



CHAPTER XVin. 

NARCI8SA. 

BAEBABA sometimes resorted to a conning stratagem 
as a means of escape fx;om her self -consciousness^ and 
from the morbid misery that attended it. She would bor- 
row her mother's hand-glass — a little oyal piece of French 
plate, bound in a black-walnut rim. Carrying this glass 
with her into 'the woods, or by the sea, or among the rocks, 
the beautiful maid would sit and scrutinize herself in the 
magical mirror — ^a / mirror made magical by the face re- 
flected in it. 

Barbara consulted this glass not from yanity — a desire 
to see her own face ; but from sympathy — a, desire to see 
another's. 

Vanity is not a wild-flower, but a garden- vine ; it grows 
not to please God, but men ; it plants itself where there 
are eyes to gaze at it ; and as Barbara's world was devoid 
of the common multitude of human spectators, her heart 
had not yet ripened its native seeds (and weeds) of vain 
display. 

Barbara went to the glass to find in it, not herself, but 
a companion. The fair creature who dwelt in Barbara's 
miiTor was invested with a personality distinct from the 
gazer's own. The glass-holder's fancy had long ago pre- 
tended that this other person was her sister. Barbara had 
conferred on this evanescent twin the name Narcissa — ^b^^*-^ 
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rowed from the fable of Narcissus, who contemplated his 
image in a glassy brook. 

If the intimacy between Barbara and her sister Nar- 
cissa should appear suspiciously great, let no cynical critic 
of human nature assign it to a beautiful woman's deyotiou 
to her own looks. Gazing modestly at her innocent hand- 
glass, Barbara was altogether too ignorant of life to know 
how 

'* One good custom could corrupt the world," 

and she little dreamed that in the corrupted world for 
which she breathed forth sighing breaths against her glass, 
no fair woman oyer escapes the suspicion of a little idola- 
try toward her sister Narcissa. 

Barbara, to make the counterfeit presentment fair and 
fascinating, would sometimes prepare for her interviews 
by decorating herself with chaplets of leaves, grasses, and 
flowers. Barbara would then talk to Narcissa with vary- 
ing expressions of countenance — ^now smiling, now frown- 
ing, now making grotesque faces like a coy actress feigning 
a part ; in every way rendering her twin companion — ^her 
other self — as charming and winsome as possible. 

The more beautiful Narcissa appeared, the better Barbara 
liked her society. 

Sometimes the image-making maiden would pretend to 
be neither herself nor Narcissa ; but, putting herself out- 
side of both, would question one concerning the other. 

"Narcissa, my darling," she would say, "when have 
you seen Barbara ? " 

" 0, I see her every day." 

"What does she look like ? " 

" She looks like you." 

" 0, dear ! I am no wiser now than before. Tell me 
something else about her. What is her temper ? '' 

^^ Well, my dear> I must call it peevish and fretful." 
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^'Narcissa^ what can be the trouble on Barbara's 
mind?'' 

"WeU, it is easily told/' 

*^ Then please tell me, Narcissa." 

'' No, I must not." 

"Why not ? " 
Because it is a great secret." 
Narcissa, you may tell it to 7}ie — just to me." 
Will you promise me, dearest, if I tell it to you, that 
you will neyer mention it to anybody else ? " 

"Yes, Narcissa, I promise." 

"Well, then, listen, — Barbara is in loye !" 

"But, dear Narcissa, is not love a happy thing? If, 
then, Barbara is in loye, why should she not be happy ? 
But you know she is wretched." 

" Ah, my dear, that also is easily explained. Barbara 
is in loye, but has no loyer. And that is enough to make 
any woman miserable. Is it not ? " 

In this strain, or some other like it, Barbara would run 
on by the hour, in talks with Narcissa. 

Barbara continued also her girlish habit of writing let- 
ters to real or imaginary persons, and of receiying pre- 
tended answers. In this way she held quaint exchanges 
with supposed correspondents in all parts of the world. 
The most frequent of these feigned and far-off writers was 
Lucy Wilmerding, to whom Barbara would address a brief 
letter of inquiry concerning the sights to be seen in Paris 
or Rome, and for a reply would take one of Lucy's old 
letters and read it as if just receiyed by foreign mail. 

" My dear Narcissa," said she, one day, "Barbara has 
a question for you." 

"What is it?" 

"Narcissa, Barbara wants to know if you think she 
could eyer possibly be a princess ? " 

Well," replied Narcissa, "she might be; that is, if 
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the Prince should come to offer her his hand and a 
coronet." 

*' But, Narcissa, will he ever come ? " 

" Ah, my dear, I don't know." 

" Dear Narcissa, how can Barbara wait foreyer ? She 
will lose her patience and break her heart." 

'* Tell Barbara," replied Narcissa, "to remember how ' 
Cinderella sat forlorn in the ashes, and yet the glass slip- 
per was brought to her at last." 

**Alas, dear Narcissa, they who expect to walk in 
glass slippers may find themselves shod with brittle 
hopes." 

"All hopes," responded Narcissa, " must be of glass, I 
think ; for they are easily — 0, so easily shivered and 
shattered." 

"Dear Narcissa, is it so ? — ^then what is to become of 
poor Barbara's hopes, that are all afloat on the sea in little 
fragile glass ships ? " 

" My dear," exclaimed Narcissa, " what a foolish crea- 
ture Barbara has grown to be ! Age does not improve her. 
When she was a child, she was a sunbeam all the daylong. 
Now she is full of clouds and gloom. Her bosom seems 
to be filled with nothing but heart-ache." 

"Ah, Narcissa, did you ever see a young man ? " 

"No." 

" Do you know of one ? — somewhere ? " 

"Yes." 

" Who is he ? ' 

" don't ask me — ask Barbara." 

" Where does he live ? " 

"0 far, far away." 

"What is he like?" 

** He has dark hair and brave black ey^s." 

"How do you know ? " 

**I have it from Barbara's mother — she knew him 
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when he was a child — 0, such a beautiful child 1 — ^and he 
has a tame squirrel in a cage." 

" How old is this young man now ? " 

" Twenty-four." 

^^ Does Barbara think about him often ?" 

'' Yes, all the time." 

"Has Barbara spoken to her mother or father about 
this young prince ? " 

"0, not for the world ! " 

** What is his name ?" 

" Hush ! — I shall not tell anybody his name," 

" Why not, Narcissa ?" 

" Because Barbara forbids me ever to mention it." 

^^ Is it the same name which that forlorn girl so long ago 
wrote on a piece of paper and set adrift in a plum-jar ? " 

"Yes." 

** And then again in a marmalade cup ? " 

" Yes." 

" And then in a white-honey glass ? " 

" Yes." 

^* And 'then in a Spanish-olive jar ? " 

"Yes." 

" And then in many other little glass jars, and vases, 
and jellj-cups, and wine-bottles — making a whole flotilla 
of ships, all sent forth over the sea on lovers search for its 
one lover ? " 

*^ Narcissa," exclaimed Barbara, discontinuing the third 
person, and answering directly, " you never comfort me — 
you only remind me of my misery. But do you think 
that my heart will always be bowed down ?" 

"Yes," replied Narcissa, "a woman's heart must al- 
ways be bowed down so long as she has an idol to whom 
she kneels." 

" Narcissa, you are a gypsy — how much shall I pay you 
for all this fortune-telling ? " 
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" my dear, anything you please." 

'^Narcissa, if I make you something that will just fit 
you, will you promise to wear it ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then I will make you a fool's-cap." 
^ Barbara then, in turning away from Karcissa, would 
yearn for some real and living companion of her own age 
with whom to compare herself, in order to gain a more 
satisfying self-knowledge ; but, having no such companion 
outside of herself, she would bravely question her own 
mind, thus : 

"Can I sing ? Yes, I can sing." She would even ac- 
knowledge that to the birds she could give back song for 
song ; that she could 

** Murmur by the water-brooks 
A sweeter music than their own ; ** 

but her perplexity was, though she could do all this, yet 
as compared with other maidens far away, was her voice 
harsh or sweet ? This she could not ascertain. " 0," 
she exclaimed, " how vexatious it is, not to be sure whether 
I am a crow or a nightingale." 

In like manner she inquired of herself whether she was 
homely or fair. But on this point, too, she had no chance 
to make judgment by comparison. "I do not know, 
whether I am a beauty or a fright," she sighed. And what 
problem could have been more tormenting to a woman's 
mind? 

" Am I educated and intelligent, or only a poor little 
dunce ? " She could not guess which ; for, having never 
been a scholar in a class with competitors, she had never 
measured her own proficiency with theirs. 

" Am I good or bad ? " Here too she was equally per- 
plexed. Her heart was such an uncertain sea — ^now in 
quiet, now in tempest — ^that sometimes she imagined her- 
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self a saint, more often a sinner ; <* for how can I tell/' 
thought she, " whether I am one of the wise or the fool' 
ish virgins ? — and my father says that even the wise are 
foolish enough/' 

Was she a filial daughter, or a grief to her parents ? 
Ever since she had experienced her quickened love for 
them, she frequently chid herself for imaginary short- 
comings, now toward her mother, now toward her father. 
" Suppose," said she, "that my parents had had other chil- 
dren — would my brothers and sisters have caused such 
trouble and anxiety as I have done ? " But the more she 
pondered this query, the less she could answer it. 

Was she rich or poor ? She was not consciously either ; 
for as riches and poverty are comparative conditions, she 
was imable to say whether she was of high station or low. 
" I do not know," she sighed, " whether I am a peasant 
or a queen." 

Barbara constantly plied herself with these and with a 
great multitude of other anxious inquiries, which she 
could easily ask to her bewilderment, but could never 
answer to her satisfaction. 

" Who am I ? what am I ? where am I ? what is to be- 
come of me?" 

This was Barbara's unanswered catechism, and however 
often she propounded it to herself, still its high-sounding 
questions elicited only faint-sounding echoes of themselves. 

The fair forehead on which her meditative forefinger 
was laid with a pensive touch of inward inquiiy — ^as a 
curious pilgrim rests his staff against the Sphinx — kept its 
secret to itself, and was willing that the anxious ques- 
tioner, though abundantly alive, should remain ignorant 
of life. 

The great reason why Barbara was such a perplexity to 
her own mind, was not owing to her peculiar seclusion, so 
different from that of other young women, but to the 
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natural enigma which every young, gifted and restless 
human soul, even amid the most fortunate surroundings, 
must always be to its ev^-aspiring and ever-baffled self. 

If Barbara could not tell whether she was one thing or 
another ; whether her mind was educated or ignorant ; 
whether her character was lovely or vicious ; whether her 
soul was pure or wayward ; all this was because lier facul- 
ties were still in their formative process, and had not yet 
precipitated themselves into the permanent crystal of their 
final mould. 

On the one hand, as to her intellectual education, it had 
gone much farther than that of most young women (or 
young men) of her years ; for her parents were rare in- 
structors ; but their fair pupil was unaware of the superior 
advantage which she had always possessed over most others 
of her own age in the crowded world. 

On the other hand, as to her moral development, al- 
though this had been of the highest order possible in the 
circumstances, yet the circumstances themselves — notwith- 
standing JezebePs theory to the contrary — were not pro- 
pitious to Barbara's best moral and spiritual discipline. 

The secluded maid had dwelt remotely aloof from the 
world^s common temptations to evil, and was therefore de- 
prived of the wholesome opportunity of resisting these 
insidious but salutary enemies of the soul. This resistance 
is a holy war which all must wage who hope to win a tnie 
victory of life. In a great degree, Barbara's life had con- 
sisted in doing neither wrong nor right. Her moral stal- 
wartness had never yet stiffened under the buffet and 
brunt of the world's rude blows. She now dwelt like Eve 
in a secluded garden, yet without Eve's two instructors — 
the tempting serpent and the flaming sword. But the 
serpent that crept into Paradise, and the sword that flashed 
over its gates, have ever since been twin guardian angels 
of mankind. The one brings temptation — ^the other, 
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pnnishment. Temptation and punishment are the chief 
aids to yirtue ; they yield a brave culture to the soul ; they 
are earthly forms of heavenly discipline. 

^^Alas !" exclaimed the troubled catechist — who always 
began her questionings with pride only to end them with 
humility — " it is only too plain, the more I look into my- 
self, that I am nothing but a poor, half -savage creature, 
shut out from the civilized world because I am not fitted 
to enter into it." 

To every aspect of Nature, Barbara's eyes were open, and 
her soul was reverent. She delighted in the pretty story 
told of Linnaeus, who, whenever he discovered a new 
flower, thanked heaven for the sight. She worshipped at 
the holy altar of a religion that lifts its homage 

** From Nature up to Nature*s God." 

In studying the divine handiwork of creation, she sought 
not only for outward signs but inward significations. She 
held mystical communion with the flowers, the trees, the 
birds, the winds, and the waves. 

She made the land as completely her own as she had 
made the sea ; she was the fair mistress of both ; and 
sometimes as she walked with bare and shining feet along 
the sea-sands, following the foamy edge of 

** The league-long roller thundering on the reef,*' 

or as she went trailing through the dewy grass with cool, 
moist, morning tread, she seemed like some stray goddess 
from the Olympian realm. Indeed she might have per- 
sonateji the divine Venus herself, who once walked this 
earthly globe with so celestial step that under her footfalls 
the sea feathered into foam, and the land blossomed into 
flowers. 
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"Mary/* asked Dr, Vail one day, **when you lived in 
the world, did you ever see a fairer or nobler creature than 
our daughter Barbara ?** 

" No," said her mother proudly, as many mothers have 
said before, and will say again. Mrs. Vail's unprejudiced 
judgment, unwarped by parental bias, told her that Bar- 
bara must have seemed to all the world— could its millions 
of admiring eyes have beheld her — nothing less than one 
of its chiefest wonders and delights. 

Whatever she did, whether taming the goats, mocking 
the birds, gathering the fire-flies, defying the rains, answer- 
ing the winds, or invading the floods— Barbara did every- 
thing with such a splendid, restless, mad-cap energy that 
her father exclaimed one day, struck with her exuberance 
of spirits, 

^* Barbara, you are a wild Diana, wilder than the wil- 
derness." 

Dr. Vail's illness and convalescence continued nearly 
three months — ^through June, July, and August. The 
island, during the first two months, was daily drenched 
with the outpourings of the rainy season ; but, during the 
third, was perfumed with the same fragrant airs which 
Columbus found so balmy, and which his companions mis- 
took for the breath that blew through Eden. Having 
been fever-smitten and almost death-struck, the physician 
was still his own patient — pale and haggard. He now took 
advantage of the fine weather to walk a little every day in 
the cool mornings, leaning on his daughter's arm. 

At first these walks were verv short — not farther than 
from the house to a near fresh-water spring and back 
again. Dr. Vail imagined that the water possessed a 
medicinal tincture of iron. He drank from this fountain 
of life with daily invigoration. 

At length, still leaning on the same beauteous arm 
that had never been pressed against another man, he 
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walked to the coye to set his glad eyes once more on .the 
Coromandel, 

^^Ah, Barbara/' said he jubilantly, ^Hhis is a happy 
sight. When I last saw the Coromandel, she was on her 
beam-ends. The brave old ship rallied from the earth- 
quake many weeks sooner than her master has done, who 
has not recovered yet. Barbara, if you and I are spared 
to enter the world, the old ship must enter with us. And 
once there, she must never be put to any sordid or common 
use, but only to some sweet charity — ^perhaps to be a 
merciful hospital for weather-beaten sailors like our- 
selves.'* 

Barbara, who had for several weeks been preparing a 
surprise for her father, led him one morning, under pre- 
tence of varying their walks, to the little boat Good Hope. 
The maiden had planted it round about with vines and 
flowers, which she had dug up by the roots from various 
parts of the island, and had massed together about the 
little wreck in brilliant profusion. The rain had touched 
them with a magic of swift and luxuriant growth. They 
grew up between the broken planks, gently hiding all signs 
of the disaster — ^just as on the field of Waterloo, a few 
weeks after the battle, the midsummer vines had already 
grown up through the rents and holes which the cannon- 
shots had made in the fences and walls. 

"You see, dear father, '' said Barbara, "that our Good 
Hope is every day budding into fuller bloom.'' 

Among the flowers which Barbara had transplanted to 
grace the pinnace was a black rose — ^its petals resembling 
flakes of soft black satin. It was like a common rose in 
stalk, thorn, calyx, shape, fragrance, and all ; only, instead 
of being red, pink, or white, it was black as jet. 

Barbara, to whom all flowers were an equal novelty, saw 
nothing singular in this vagary of Nature. But her father, 
who had once heard that such an ebony rose existed s<"" "*" 
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where in the tropics, but. who had never credited the 
report, was as pleased with this new glory as if he had 
shaken diamonds from it, instead of dew&. 
*^ This," said he, ^*is 

" ' Helen's beauty in the brow of Egypt. * 

It is Solomon's canticle, and says, ^I am black but comely.* 
It is Jezebel's own flower — ^her young wild sister of the 
wilderness ; pluck it and take it to her." 

Barbara carried it carefully in her left hand, while 
her right arm was her father's prop during the return 
walk. 

"Jezebel," said Eodney, after reaching tKe house 
(Barbara concealing the strange flower behind her), " did 
you ever see a coal-black rose ? " 

" Law, yes, Massa Vail," replied Bel, — a pleased air of 
reminiscence glowing in her face. " Coal Black Eose ? 
Law, yes ; she was de ole buttermilk woman ob Salem ; 
she went round in de mornins, ringin' her bell, and cryin', 
^Want any buttermilk ?' Yes, dat was her hame — Coal 
Black Eose.'^ 

" 0, no," replied Barbara, " my father means this rose 
— ^look at it," and she gave it into Jezebers hand. 

" Well, I declar' ! " exclaimed the elder of the Ethiops, 
as much pleased as if gazing at a new-bom babe of that 
race. ^^ What's de Lord agwine to do nex' 1 He keeps 
a-workin' in de garden all de time. Jist as like as not, if 
He was agwine to 'stroy de world to-morrow. He would he 
makin' new roses in it to-day. Well, what's de good book 
say? — ^Cometh up like a flower.' Now, dat's been de 
way de white folks hab come up — for dey are like de 
flowers. Look at dis yer girl's rosy cheeks and blue eyes — 
jist like de flowers ; and look at dis yer har\ jist de color 
ob de marigold" — stroking Barbara's flowing tresses, — 
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''Yes, dis lamb, she!s always been a comin' up like a 
flower, because she is all de flowers put into one. But how 
could ole Bel ever 'spec to come up like a flower, when 
dar nebber was no flower black enough for her to come up 
like ? Dis black rose would do, but de springtime is over for 
ole 3el. It's too late now for dis ole woman to be a comin' 
up like any kind ob a flower." 

Just then her clumsy hand jarred the ripe rose, so that 
the rose-leaves fell in a pretty rain at her feet. 

'* Look dar ! " she exclaimed, beholding what she thought 
an emblem full of moral meaning, '^ what's de good book 
say? ^De grass withereth — de flower fadeth.' Yes, de 
flower fadeth — see, here de leaves hab dropped off— jist as 
black as if dey was all dressed 'gwine to a funeral. Lawks 
a massy, if de time hab long passed for ole Bel to eome up 
like dis black rose, de time hab jist come for ole Bel to 
drop off like dese dyin' leaves. Yes, my chillen, ole Bel is 
jist in time, not to come up but only to drop off like a 
flower." 

Dr. Vail, as soon as he grew strong enough to swing an 
axe; cut open a vista among the trees surrounding the 
house, in order to command from its threshold a view of 
the ocean. 

A few days afterward he was rewarded for his labor 
with a sight that shot a thrill through his soul. 

^' A steamer ! " he exclaimed, — " and what ? yes, sending 
a boat ashore ! For us ? No, it must be for water. But 
the crew shall take us too. I must meet them at the south 
beach I God be praised for deliverance at last ! " 

He made this glad discovery just at daybreak. The 
family were all asleep. He roused no one but Mary, to 
whom he briefly announced the news. Then, without 
waiting another moment, he started with mad speed for 
the southern end of the island. 

Did he run like a sick man ? Not he. He might havo 
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been mistaken on the way for Apollo or lithe Diomei 
The fable gives wings to Mercury's feet. With flying foot- 
steps Rodney Vail sped toward the sea-beach — ^toward the 
strange ship — toward the human race—toward all the 
goals of life at once : — ^as if they were all to be rashed at, 
panted f or^ and oyertaken at one leap and bound. ^ 



CHAPTEK XIX. 

FACE TO FACE. 

^^"iy>rY dear Barbara/^ said her mother, "X wonder why 

-1^^ your father stays so long ? I hope it is good news 
that detains him. 0, to think of hailing a rescuing ship 
— of returning to our own land ! ^' 

Since Dr. VaiFs departure from the house^ more than an 
hour had now elapsed. 

Barbara stood on the stony threshold of Frangois Garce- 
lon's old hut, and gazed through the vista in the trees 
toward the ocean. 

" My dear mother,^' said she, " no ship is there — father 
is always seeing some approaching vessel where none is in 
sight. But there is one old hulk always within hailing 
distance ; that is the Ooromandel. I will go and look for 
my father at the cove ; he is probably fixing the ferry- 
basket : he took it off yesterday to mend it.^* 

And Barbara sauntered off, singing. 

Dr. Vail, in hurrying to the south beach to reconnoitre 
the strange boat^s crew, was not aware that eastward of this 
little green solitude, about seventy miles distant, lay the 
English island of Barbados— hiding its hills just below the 
horizon, and hiding among them the mimic city of Bridge- 
town and the quiet roadstead of Carlisle Bay. 

The earthquake which, three months before, ran with such 
violence between Trinidad and St. Kitts, touched Bar- 
bados with the faint pulse of a spent wave. The nine days' 
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wonder had now become a forgotten event in Bridgetown, 
giving placer to a new topic of town-talk, which was the 
recent arrival of the British frigate Tantalus of the Coast 
Survey— the same ship that, seventeen years before, had 
re-ch^ed the harbor of Cape Town, just as she had now 
come to do for Carlisle Bay. 

Admiral Gillingham was still her commander — now a 
white-haired veteran who had long served his country with- 
out entailing on it a cost of gunpowder, except for friendly 
salutes. 

On the hot afternoon previous to Rodney Vail's discovery 
of the strange steamer, the aged admiral sat on board the 
Tantalus in Carlisle Bay, under an awning on the quarter- 
deck, smoking a friendly pipe with a bluff companion still 
older than himself. 

As the two puffed together, the veteran coast-surveyor 
looked less like a great commander than did his robust, 
gigantic, and antique guest ; for this venerable fellow- 
smoker — who out-smoked the admiral — was Capt. John 
Scarborough, otherwise Scawberry, 'otherwise Scaw. 

There he sat— the same old son of thunder ; the same 
uneasy Hercules, too heavy for his chair ; the same mas- 
sive face and frosty figure-head ; the same crisp, snappy, 
kind-hearted curmudgeon who used to toss up the lad 
Philip Chantilly in his grandfatherly arms. 

Capt. John Scarborough was in Barbados to settle the 
estate of his deceased twin-brother James ; who, having 
a few years previously removed from London to Bridge- 
town, had there died, leaving his affairs to be administered 
by John, This mournful task having now been frater- 
nally executed, Capt. Scaw was waiting an opportunity to 
return to South Africa. Meanwhile he enjoyed a daily 
pipe with his old acquaintance Admiral Gillingham. There 
had once been a tiff between them concerning the Coroman- 
del, but this little breeze had long ago died away, and the 
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old men now met each other with unruffled and tobacco- 
quieted mfnds. 

" As a Briton," said Gillingham, " I do not give my sym- 
pathy to the Northern side in this American civil war ; but 
if I were a Yankee, I think I could catch a certain Confed- 
erate privateer in a twinkling." 

^* What ship are you 'intin' at ?" asked Scaw, who still 
practised his old-time ill-usage of the letter H. 

*^ I don't know her name/' answered Gillingham, "nor 
her armament, nor anything about her, except only that 
she is a small steamer, out of order, and hiding away for 
safety not thirty leagues from this port." 

" Where his this cockatrice's den ? " asked Scaw. 

" The ship is anchored in a cove among the Grenadines," 
replied Gillingham. 

" Well," answered Scarborough, " she's then safe in Brit- 
ish waters, protected by hintemational law." 

" True," observed the admiral, " but she cannot stay 
there forever ; and if I were a Northern cruiser, I would 
lie in wait for her as a cat for a mouse, and pounce on her 
when she ventured from her hole." 

" 'Ow did you git your hinformation ? " 

^^ It was told me to-day by Lieut. Spotswood, of the 
Calabria, lately from Trinidad. On his course hither he 
yesterday passed the Grenadines, and noticed that one of 
them was giving harbor to a dismantled steamer. - He 
looked at the chart to identify the roadstead and found 
that the island was not laid down. The night was moon- 
lit, and he could see distinctly with his glass. The se- 
creted vessel was well-hidden among cocoa-palms — appar- 
ently undergoing repairs — masts out, smoke-stack down, 
and bowsprit gone. That, sir, was a Confederate priva- 
teer — I will wager a bottle of Madeira on it. Spotswood 
gave me the latitude and longitude on this piece of 
paper." 
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Tlie tvo old men then went into the chart-room and 

inspected the fanlty chart. 

"I hear," continued QiUingham, "that your old friend, 
Oliver Ghantilly, now commands an American gunboat ; 
at least, there's a Capt. Chantilly registered to the gun- 
boat Tamaqna ; is this the same man ? " 

"Haye aye, sir," replied Scaw, "and what's more — and 
what yon and I can't say as bachelors — which the same no 
man bought to be — Holiver ChantiUy has got a son who's 
the better man o' the two." 

" Do they still chase the wild goose ? " asked the ad- 
miral; "do they still expect to find the Coromandel ? " 

"Yes," answered Scaw. "Those two men keep paid 
look-outs to this day at St. 'Elena, the Fanlklands, Bio 
Janeiro, and Cape St. Roque ; they salary a shippin' clerk 
at Liverpool to collect and file all reports o' wrecks and 
castaways ; they 'aye spent guinea hafter guinea in gettin' 
tranaciipts of hall the bottles found at sea and reporte4 at 
Loudon, Paris and WashiDgton ; yes, and they 'ave like- 
wise pnahed their hobservations round the 'Om — though 
there's no chance that the Coromandel could 'ave gone so 
low down as that." 

"She has gone," said GiUingham, "still lower down — 
she bus gone to the bottom." 

This remark would have roused old Scaw into a master- 
ly rago, had not his attention just at that moment been 
diTcrti'd by the distant firing of a gun on the bay. 

" What ship is that ? " asked the admiral of a midship- 
man ; for an incoming cruiser was thus loudly announcing 
her arriyal ; — a war-vessel under steam, and fl.ying the 
American flag. 

" It is the American gunboat Tamaqna," was the mid- 
shipman's reply. 

"Speak of the devil," cried Gillingham, "and he is al- 
ways on the spot." 
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Scarborough was smitten with sudden delight. The 
Tamaqua ? His friend Oliver Chantilly's vessel in the 
offing ? Could it be possible ? 

^^ Hadmiral/* said Scaw, "I would like to be rowed to 
that wessel at once ; for if that's. Holiver Chantilly, 'ere^s. 
a ^and o' mine that wants a grip o' 'is ; and no delay, sir ; 
for life's too short to lose time before goin' to greet an old 
friend." 

Capt. Scaw was immediately set afloat in a jolly-boat. 

The Tamaqua had anchored a mile from the Tantalus, 

As the English boat approached the American sliip, a 
young American officer, who spied afar off in the boat the 
venerable visage of its stalwart passenger, stood at the ship's 
gangway, waiting for the veteran's ascent to the deck. 

" Ship ahoy, Philip, my lad, my brave lad, my own 
lad ! " cried Scarborough, with a voice that could be heard 
all over the bay ; after which the grandfatherly Hercules, 
without consulting the proprieties ot naval etiquette, 
clasped his arms about the young man and threatened to 
toss him up in the air as in the olden time. 

^* And Where's your father, . Philip ? " inquired Scaw, 
his heart yearning toward his old friend. 

*^He is in the cabin, sir. Come with me. We will 
give him what the enemy has tried to do and failed — a sur- 
prise." 

It was a surprise indeed — and followed quickly by a com- 
memoration of it ; for while Capt. Chantilly and his old 
friend were exchanging greetings down stairs, Philip 
whispered an order to a midshipman, who hurried with it 
to the deck, and in a few moments the ship shook with 
belching cannon. 

"What's that?" asked Scarborough, startled by the 
guns. 

"That, sir," replied Philip, ^*is an American salute v 
honor of an Englishman who never uttered an insult 
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the American flag, and who in this respect is a grand old 
example to some of his countrymen." 

There was such a fine audacity in this American salute, 
fired in a British port, that it touched the old instrument- 
maker's pardonable pride, and set burning all his early 
affection for his young prot6g6 of former days, grown up 
now and acting a hero's part under his country's flag. 

" Have you any news of the Coromandel ? " asked Philip, 
who began at once to speak of the uppermost thought in 
his mind. 

" No, not a word — ^not a whimper since the bottle from 
Drosante," replied Scaw. 

" Poor Vail !" sighed Oliver. "I still believe him to 
be drifting about the sea. Philip is sure of it. My son 
and I still keep alive our old faith in that charmed ship.'^ 

"Yes," said Philip, gravely. "The last thing a man 
should ever give up is his hope ; and, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, no man has a greater knack at hoping than I." 

" Philip, my lad," asked Scarborough, " do you really 
think we shall ever see that hulk ? " 

"See it !" exclaimed Philip. "Why, sir, I see it all 
the time. It never is out of my mind's eye. At Savannah, 
in the midst of the fight, I saw it come floating between 
me and the enemy's guns to intercept their fire. I have 
seen it at daybreak, lying like a black bar across the sun. 
I have seen it at high noon, drifting athwart our bow, just 
within a trumpet's call. I have seen it at sunset, floating 
in the purple waters, burning again yet unconsumed. Go 
where I will, stay where I may, that ship goes with me, 
stays with me — never departs from me. See it ? Why sir, 
I continually see, not only the drifting Coromandel, but 
all the moving figures of her wistful company, fair Barbara 
in the midst of them, imploring deliverance." 

Capt. Scarborough was struck with the deep-seated feel- 
ing which Philip evinced in these remarks ; for the young 
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man's flushed face gave token of the fire that was burning 
in his soul. 

^^ What has become of Lane ?'' asked Oliver. "Does 
that poltroon still make voyages to Cape Town ? " 

" No, he never once showed his white-livered himmage - 
. there after the news from Drosante. He is now in the 
Confederate navy." 

" Then," said Captl Chantilly, *^ I hope I may live to 
give him a thrashing." 

^^ And so Lane," observed Philip, musingly, " has gone 
over to the Confederates ! " 

This reminded Capt. Scarborough of Admiral Gilling- 
ham's suggestion as to .catching a Confederate prize. 

^^ Philip!" exclaimed Scarborough, leaping from his ^ 
chair with great eagerness, " I've got a chance for you ! — 
yes, 'ere in my wesoot, — demmit, a hopportunity to show 
your mettle — yes, sir — fame, glory, promotion. Fve got a 
Confederate prize for you — 'ere — somewhere in my waise- 
bands, if I hever could find anything hafter I 've once put it 
in my pocket. Yes, 'ere it is — look at this card. Demmit, 
that card will be your passport to promotion." 

Philip scanned the mysterious memorandum that prom- 
ised him such unexpected renown. 

"What does this mean ?" he inquired. 

The meaning was then made plain by Scarborough. 

"A moment lost," said Philip, quoting Napoleon's max- 
im, "is an opportunity for misfortune. Let us start to- 
night. To-morrow may be too late." 

Charts were examined ; plans discussed ; a programme 
laid out ; secrecy enjoined ; and at nightfall, after Capt. 
Scarborough had returned to the Tantalus, the American 
gunboat Tamaqua got quietly under way and weiit to sea 
under a soft starlight — steering S. S. E. 

Not till after she had started, did the captain explain tr 
his officers and men the undertaking. 
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All were eager for it — some for f ame^ others for adyent- 
ure, others for prize-money. It is fortunate that a great 
cause like one's country can appeal to so many varjring 
emotions in one's countrymen ; otherwise a national gov- 
ernment might not always be able^ out of the nettle danger^ 
to pluck the flower safety. 

Toward morning, after haying steamed about seyenty 
miles, and being in the close neighborhood of the Grena- 
dines, the captain gaye orders to lie to and wait for dawn. 

He and Philip went below for an hour's sleep, leaving 
the deck in charge of Lieut. Anthony Cammeyer. 

This was an ambitious young officer who, being some- 
what older than Philip, and yet a grade lower in rank, bore 
a grudge against the two Chantillys on the groundless sup- 
position that they had interfered to prevent his promotion 
after the affair at Sayannah. 

But his two superior officers, having done him no injus- 
tice, were wholly ignorant of his resentment. 

Lieut. Cammeyer was a keen-eyed, reticent, selfish man, 
coyetous of prize-money. He had once thrown away a 
prize more precious than money. His earlier and lost 
treasure was nothing less than the hand of Lucy Wil- 
merding. 

After plighting his troth to her years ago, on the suppo- 
sition that she was to inherit her father's princely fortune, 
he soon discovered that the eccentric old millionaire med- 
itated a different disposition of his estate ; whereupon the 
young man ruthlessly discarded the undowered woman, 
and thereby threw away 

"A pearl richer than all his tribe." 

The truth is that Lawfence Wilmerding, early distrust- 
ing Anthony Cammeyer's motive in making love to Lucy, 
'4 rightly suspecting that the crafty suitor was wooing 
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not the daughter's heart but the father's wealth, resorted 
to a shrewd stratagem for testing the young financier's in- 
tegrity of soul. 
' The stratagem was this : 

^* Anthony/' said he, one day, " I have just been making 
my will ; and as a large estate is inyolved, and as I prefer 
that no mere business-friends should know my purpose, and 
as you are to stand in a nearer relation to me than any 
other man can hope to do, — I wish you, and you alone, to 
know the contents of my will and to witness my signa- 
ture." 

The rich man then showed to Cammeyer a copy of a 
pretended will, bequeathing all his estate to the founding 
of a National University of Science in America. 

" Whg-t a dotard that Wilmerding is ! " exclaimed Cam- 
meyer, an hour afterward. "Does he think I am fool 
enough to marry a beggar, simply because she has a pretty 
face ? I will do with this man's daughter exactly as he 
has done with her himself — I will cut her off." And from 
that hour Cammeyer turned his back on the Wilmerdings 
and sought 

^* Fresh woods and pastures new." 

Lieut. Cammeyer was a sphinx-like man, keeping his 
thoughts, and especially his purposes, to himself. Often 
as he had heard the Chantillys speak of Lucy Wilmerding, 
of the Coromandel, and of the Vails, he never permitted 
either of his superior officers to imagine that he had ever 
known of the existence of Lucy except through their own 
allusions, nor of the Coromandel except in the same way. 
And yet Lucy had a hundred times, in her conversations 
and letters, mentioned to Cammeyer the missing ship. 

Moreover (just before her correspondence with her faith- 
less lover came to an end), she had spoken of an important 



i 
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fact whioh her father had made kpown to her confiden- 
tially ; namely, that both the Pritchard estate and the 
Yail property had each increased in value through railroad 

improTementB, so as to make jointly a moderate bnt grow- 
ing fortune for Dr. Vail's family, should the esiles live to 
get on shore and enjoy it. 

Diguified and taciturn, Lieut. Cammeyer had sailed 
with tiie Ohantillya ever since the outbreak of the war, 
yet had never made their intimate acquaintance. No 
man did his official duty more intelligently than he. 
Nevertheless, in social qualities, although there was some- 
thing L'legant in hia manner, he was haughty and forbid- 
ding, and had alwi^s been the most unpopular man on 
the ship. 

'■Sir," said Cammeyer to Philip, rousing him in hie 
room, -'did yon not ask to be informed of any change 
in the b 



"Well, sir, it is now at 29." 

" How is the wind ?" 

"Wc^t." 

"Then I will speak at once to my father," 

Going into his father's room, Philip said to him, 
•- "There is a slight ehange in the weather ; the recon- 

P noiteriug, I think, should be begun at once; by and by 
WG may he blown off the coast." 

" My son," was the reply, "summon all hands to quOT- 
ters and let us be ready for emergencies." 

In order to find the whereabouts of the larking priva- 
teer, t!ie Tamaqna had gone southward of the uncharted 
island, and, putting herself where the Oalabria had been, 
turned northward, following the Calabria's course toward 
the insignificant shore. 

Suddenly the same sight that had been seen from the 
Bril^isli ship was seen from the American. 



<i 
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*^ There can be no mistake about it/^ said Philip; 

Scarborough's description is correct. Neither smoke- 
fitack, nor bowsprit. She seems a castaway, badly dam- 
aged." 

"What makes the water go smooth there?'' asked his 
father. " There should be breakers, or a rolling sea ; and 
yet the water-sheet is as still as a pond." 

*^ I detect," replied Philip, looking through his glass, 
*' a low sand-bar — something, I judge, like the coral for- 
mations in the Pacific. The vessel is lying in a basin that 
seems walled round by one of nature's breakwaters. She's 
as quiet as a dove in a dove-cote." 

"Heave the lead," said Capt. Chantilly. 

" Thirty-four fathoms," was the response. 

"Again." 

"Thirty." 

" Once more." 

"Twenty." 

" Once again." 

" Seventeen." 

" Quick, again." 

"Eleven." 

All this shoaling took place in a few minutes, showing 
that the Tamaqua had suddenly come from deep water to 
a submerged bank which was rapidly running up to the 
surface. 

" Philip," said his father, " stop the engines — ^heave to 
^-pick a boat's crew — take Cammeyer with you — row 
ashore — ^look out for torpedoes — feel your way like a wea- 
sel — ^and make a careful reconnoisance. But remember 
that you are in neutral waters. Commit no hostile act." 

The morning was delightful, and as the boat's crew 
sprang to their oars, the rowers enjoyed their task. 

" This is a delicious climate," said Philip, little thi? 
ing that Miss Barbara Vail, of the Coromandel, had v 
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those self-same words to characterize the self same thing, 
and not far from the self -same spot. 

There was now a strange energy in Philip. He rose 
and stood erect, glass in hand, as if gazing into nnknown 
but sure glory. 

A miniature compass hung on his watch-chain, shut in 
a locket. "While holding his spy-glass to his eyes with his 
right hand, he used the fingers of his left to fumble open 
this locket for a glance at the needle. Looking down, he 
discovered that by mistake he had opened the wrong 
trinket ; for his eyes fell, not on the magnetic toy, but on 
a still more magnetic attraction. • This was the little pict- 
ure of Mary Pritchard's face : — a face that he imagined 
to resemble another face of which he had seen no picture 
saye in his mind's eye : — the face of a sweet maiden on a 
wrecked ship, pleading for rescue : — the face, the form, 
the ever-present image of the undiscovered mermaid Bar- 
bara Vail. 

The accidental opening of this locket led Philip to say 
to himself, 

" Yes, once again. It is always so. Wherever I sail, 
the Coromandel seems to be lying across my course. 
Whichever way I look, I see Barbara shining on me like a 
guiding star. Does she not lead me whithersoever I go ? 
Is she on earth or in heaven ? elect lady, dear heavenly 
spirit — thrice heavenly if on earth — bend low to me 
to-day 1 — speak to my inmost soul once more. Other men 
have had emblems and omens— be thy name my talisman. 
By this sign, I conquer ! Barbara, thou art my vic- 
tory I " 

Philip's extravagant fancies must be pardoned to a 
young idealist in the imaginative years of life. 

" Cammeyer," said he, suddenly changing the key of 
his meditations, "keep an eye against the devil-fish!" 

""'^uding to possible torpedoes at the entrance to the bay. 
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Philip had the wise and natural apprehensiyeness that 
belongs to true courage. 

He motioned with his hands to the oarsmen to soften 
their stroke. " I can see no sentinel on deck/' he said, 
'* and yet if there is one on duty, he must be able to see 
my boat plainly enough." 

Bowing then some distance up into the still water, he 
noted through his glass, in swift detail, the most striking 
features of the old ship, saying to himself as he passed 
them in reyiew, 

''It is a rusty craft ; dismantled ; mouldy ; green with 
sea-weed along the water's edge ; chain-cable festooned 
with fungus ; bows flanked with barnacles ; no side-wheel ; 
no, nor any wheel at all ; that's no steamer ; no, nothing 
but an old wreck. The game is up. Masts ? Nothing 
but a remnant of an old jury-mast. That old craft is as 
hoary as Neptune's beard. I have had a wild-goose chase.'* 

Philip was disappointed. His sudden vision of glorious 
achievement vanished. His spirits sank. 

''I will take another look," said he. ''She is a puzzle 
— a curiosity. What can she be ? A Chinese junk ? — a 
floating-bethel ? — a county-jail ? — ^I never saw longer sea- 
grass growing even from a rock." 

Closer inspection through the glass revealed to him, 
under the rust and mould, traces of a charred and black 
surface as from fire. 

"That ship," he argued, "has been burned. But she 
did not bum here — ^this is no port. She must have taken 
refuge here after the disaster. She was probably towed 
to this safe roadstead that her cargo might be hoisted 
out." 

Philip began to grow indignant at the rusty and tranquil 
hulk, because it was not a Confederate prize. It was no 
prize of any kind. It could have been of no value to 
owners themselves, thought he, or they would not har 
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lowed a rescued yessel to go to ruin at leisure in a place of 
safety. 

"No," said he, muttering to himself, "this ship was 
never in the Confederate service ; she is older than the 
war ; she looks as old as the Ark." 

Gazing again with his glass, while his men rested on 
their oars, he said, 

" She is in English waters, hut is of American build. '^ 

Cammeyer suggested that the mouldy and silky-whiskered 
hulk might be the Flying Dutchman, laid up at last in 
port, too moss-grown to continue her voyage. 

"Pull away, boys," ordered Philip, pointing up the 
glassy cove toward the strange craft. 

The dipping oars threw up sea-grass on their glittering 
blades ; multitudes of little fishes leaped out in fright ; 
crabs sidled up leisurely to the surface and back again ; 
chattering snipe ran with nimble legs along the water^s 
edge ; rank vines overhung the verge of the basin, doubling 
their greenness downward in its depth ; and as soon as the 
land-locked boat shut out the sea, a sylvan and lake-like 
landscape, rich with cocoa-palms, presented itself to Philip's 
eyes. 

"Eow slowly round the old ship," said Philip, who now 
became quite enchanted with the scene, notwithstanding 
his disappointment in the expedition. 

The boat's course was along the larboard side to the Btem. 

" Hold," cried Philip, " I want to see her name ; perhaps 
it is still visible on her stem : no, it is not here ; it has 
been burnt off ; perhaps it remains on the figure-head ; so 
boys, pull slowly along the starboard side up to the bow." 

In went the oars again, making the little fishes jump 
away from these splashing invaders in their calm retreat. 

"0 God ! " cried Philip Ohantilly, smiting his forehead, 
'^ is it so ? " 
- The oarsmen, whose faces were toward Philip, and who 
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did not see the magic word on the ship's bow, wondered 
what had happened to their sober-minded young leader. 

" Are you struck ? '^ asked Cammeyer, who saw the whole 
case at a glance, yet who hid his surprise. 
' "Yes," replied Philip, " I am thunderstruck ;" and he 
leveled his forefinger at the figure-head. 

The men all turned and saw the name Coromandel. 

Philip took off his cap — passed his handkerchief across 
his brow as if to collect his thoughts — ^put his cap on again 
— thrust his handkerchief into his pocket — fumbled at his 
watch-chain — doing all these things unconsciously — until, 
haying recovered his self-possession, he turned to his men, 
and with a preternatural solemnity of speech, addressed 
them as follows : 

" My lads, for years past my father and I have searched 
for a missing ship, burnt at sea. She did not go down, 
but drifted in the South Atlantic with a little company of 
human beings on board, kept alive on a cargo of provisions. 
Once, aiid once only, we heard from this wreck — and that 
was years ago. We have since repeatedly written to all the 
maritime governments of Europe and America — to mer- 
chantmen — to whalers — to custom-house officers — ^to con- 
suls — ^to mission-stations — to every likely spot round the 
whole Atlantic coast — to get further tidings of the wrecked 
ship. All, all in vain. But I have always believed that she 
would be found — somewhere — somehow — sometime ! And 
here she is at last 1" 

The men burst forth with a loud and ringing cheer, in 
which Lieut. Cammeyer joined with exterior compliance, 
but without hearty participation. 

*'My father," continued Philip, "will weep for joy at 
this sight. He must come here at once. Cammeyer I set 
me ashore oa this island, and then go to the Tamaqua and 
report this discovery to the captain. Tell him that the 
Coromandel is rotting here in this cove, waiting for his ev 
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to behold her bleaching bones. Boys I row as if yon voald 
break the blades I Let the boat go like an antelope^ and 
come like a deer ! " 

Saying which, Philip stepped ashore, and at the next 
moment sixteen oar-blades went fiaehing dovn the cove 
and out to sea. 

Tjieii t. Chantilly stood for a few moments waving his cap, 
not Lii'ri.'ly m a courtesy toward his men, but as an uncon- 
scious bndily motion to give^ome freedom and relief to his 
beating lieart. 

Never in his life had his pulse throbbed as now, 

" And this," he exclaimed, speaking no longer with 
measured moderation, but with hot eagerness, " this is the 
CoromaTidel ! — this the Holy Grael of my father's search 
and mine I — nothing but this old piece of mildew and 
mould ! And where is the ship's company ? Whither 
Lave they fled from this ruin ? Where is the unknown maid 
who wus bom in that black hulk ? That was her cradle, 
then ? JSa/wasthe dingy mansion in which she dwelt I 
TJial was the prison-house and black barrier that has kept 
her so li.mg from the world — and from me ! Burn !— rot I 
— sink ! — dismal dungeon that has divided my soul from 
its mate ! Have I, after long search, found the shell, 
only to be denied the pearl ?" 

Strange to say, Philip had not yet thought of finding 
Eodncy Vail or his family on the island ; for the young 
day-dreamer had always looked upon these personagea as 
having an ideal rather than an actual existence, and espe- 
cially aa never being in the same place where he was him- 
self, but always a thousand miles oft ; and so he now in- 
fitinctivoly removed them in his mind to the same familiar 
distauec. 

" But I shall get some tidings, some traces of them here," 
he tliciugbt. "I shall find how they got away from the 
ship ; who took them ofi ; where they went ; whether any 
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of them are dead ; and Barbara — ^yes, I shall Imow whether 
to seek for her any longer on earth, or hereafter only to 
aspire to her in heaven 1 " 

Climbing then a rocky bank overhung with viAes and 
shaded by cocoa-palms, he sat down on a great stone where- 
on he saw chiseled the figure of a cross, and under it in 
rude letters the words Ave Maria. 

*' A Catholic country," he observed, "and yet an Eng- 
lish island." 

About to proceed to a still higher eminence, that prom- 
ised to show him at a glance the whole topography of the 
place, he suddenly heard amid the songs of the birds a 
woman's voice in the near distance, singing ; but he could 
not see the singer. 

" Hark I" quoth he, shutting the gates of all his other 
senses and opening only his entranced ears. 

It was an air of Mozart's set to English words, begin- 
ning, 

" Ton who know wliat love is, 
Tell me, Do I love ? " 

The melody went through him like some remembered 
thought or dream. His pulses stood still. The air was 
charmed. The listener stood filled with awe. 

"It is dream-land I " he whispered, not daring to speak 
aloud lest he should break the spell. 

On second thought, he stepped quickly through the 
bushes, and caught sight of a young maiden rosier than 
Aurora ; — ^her blue eyes full of the love that filled her song ; 
her golden hair coiled in a loose band about her beautiful 
head ; her face shaded by a wide-brimmed straw hat ; her 
figure draped in a blue dress, loose and flowing like a 
morning-robe ; and her whole presence showing something 
of the vitality which gave to the nymphs and graces of the 
elder world — ^none fairer than she — ^their immortal yor-" 
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This mortal maiden beheld at the aame time a real 
appai'iliuu, a young man clad in navy blue, with gold 
straps oil his shoulders and a gold band round, hia cap. 

Thori; 1^ on orerfulnese of aetonishment that shows itself 
in simpif blankness on the face : expresBion loses its power 
and dies in the effort. 

The lumJen whom Philip thus suddenly enconntered, 
and who liad at the first moment seemed so full of warm 
life anil motion, seemed to pass immediately afterward 
into petrifaction before him, as if the story of Pygmalion 
were reveraed and a living goddess had been changed into 
sculpturuil stone. 

" Wbo ia she ?" thought Philip, putting the question 
in sacred silence to his inmost eoul. 

As wiii'n a fawn is startled, bnt is too young to take 
fright ur Oight, and stands in innocent and glad surprise, 
looking at the hunter, — so this maid then stood and gazed 
on this m;m. 

"Who can he be?" thought she. "He is of my father's 
race. P.iit why is his beard so black? — my father's is 
gray; ami why are his eyes so dark? — my father's are light. 
This niii,-t be a much younger man than my father. But 
this Tiijiii too is proud-looking and noble — ^he is just like my 
father, only more graceful, being young ; yes, he is taller 
too ; no, he is not better in any way. Iliat could not 
be— for my mother has always said that my father was the , 
best of men. What a strange dress and cap ! — my father 
never had any such. How much gold there ia on this 
young ni;in 1 He must be very rich. He is a soldier — ^he 
ia lilif tlie pictures of the generals; but where is his 
sword ? Ilia banner ? hia war-horae ? He looks like some. 
prince^ltnt where is hia crown ? 0, 1 have seen this very 
face, or ouo like it, in my dreams. Whenever I think of 
Philip, I think of some such countenance, only this is 
more uoble than I could ever paint it myself. I wonder if 
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this young traveler has ever met Philip ? Ah, though I may 
never see Philip in this world, yet to hear of him from 
some one who has actually seen his face — ^who has taken 
his hand — ^who has spoken to him — who has walked with 
him — who knows him — who loves him — this would be 
happiness indeed ! " 

All these thoughts passed swiftly through the maiden's 
mind ; and while thus pondering she stood without mov- 
ing. The fawn did not flee, but looked the hunter straight 
in the face. 

Philip, coming to his senses, and bethinking himself of 
his gentlemanly duty to the fair shepherdess, straightway 
lifted his cap ; and as he bowed his uncovered head, he 
seemed as if about to say, 

''Mademoiselle, I am a wandering pilgrim, strolling 
without permission through your grounds ; and if I have 
committed an offence by my intrusion, I humbly crave 
your gracious pardon.'' 

This is what Philip seemed to say by his manner, but 
what he actually said by his words was merely, 

" Good morning." 

To which, with sudden return to life, the speaking 
statue made answer in the same words, 

'^Good morning." 

The lady, noticing the example of Philip's doffed cap, 
excitedly took off her straw hat — an action which she sup- 
posed good usage required of her, since this well-bred 
gentleman had uncovered his head. In her haste, she 
pulled down her hair so that it fell in a loose torrent, 
streaming about her shoulders and reaching nearly to the 
ground. 

Abashed and mute at the spectacle, Philip looked with 
dazzled eyes at the beautiful nymph. 

" Perhaps," thought he, " this is the daughter of the 
governor of the island." 
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It did not oocnr to the wise and sedate fool that as the 
island was not laid down on the chart, it probably had not 
yet attained to the dignity of a governor. 

" Evidently she is some lady of rank," argued Philip to 
himself, 

II Philip's fancy had not been so completely bewildered 
by the blushing sylph, his sober common sense wonld have 
led liini straight to the whole truth at once ; bnt now, in 
broad daylight, he had enveloped himself with mist and 
moonshina ; and he went on stambling through the de- 
ligiitful darkness of his self-clouded thought. 

" Can you tell me," he asked, " something about the old 
ship thiit lies anchored yonder ? " 

"The Tessel's name," she replied, "is the Coromaudel." 

" Yes, I know her name ; I want to know her story— 
her career, her " and he hesitated here. 

" Her what ? " asked Barbara, putting an unnecessary 
qnestion, in order to gain time for making an answer. 

"I wish to know of her rescue after so long drifting . 
about tho sea," responded Philip. 

Although Barbara's breast waa a tumult of emotions, 
and although she seldom put any restraint on'these, yet ' 

she waii now conscions of a new instinct awaking within 
her :■ — !i desire to control these feelings so as not to betray : 

them to a stranger. _ 1 

Gating for the first time in her life on a young man, i 

her woman's wit whispered to her that she must not con- ] 

fess hpraelf a wild woman of the woods or isles, but must '. 

meet this gallant guest with a virginal and shy welcome. i 

Prompted by the native diplomacy of womankind, she 1 

managed to become at once the questioner rather than the ] 

questioned, ' 

" Wiiere are your companions ? " she asked. \ 

" I urn alone," he replied ; " I came with my boat's 1 

crew, who landed me here and then went back to the ship, " I 
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Barbara had read in story-books the frequent epithets — 
*^ good sir/' *'fair sir/' and the like ; and she now resolved 
to put this elegant knowledge to a polite use. 

"Good sir," said she, " I want to ask you," — ^and she 
hesitated how to proceed. 

Just at that moment a powerful suspicion flashed like a 
flame through the heated fancy of Philip Chantilly, and 
he stood martyred at the stake between enkindled hopes 
and fears — burning alive with a consuming doubt as to 
whether the exquisite creature before him was qr was not 

the heroine of the Ooromandel. 

« 

There are some problems so full of delirious pleasure to 
the mind that rather than solve them at once by running 
the risk of disenchantment, the doubter prefers to linger 
awhile in doubt. Philip, who had stood without flinching 
before the cannon's mouth, now trembled like a coward, and 
dared not ask the young woman her name, lest the answer 
should suddenly frustrate his hope, and the fair stranger 
should prove to be some other than Barbara herself. 

"I have a friend, kind sir," she said, stammering, **a 
dear friend living in the outside world — ^and — and per- 
haps you know him. " 

This was a crushing question to Philip ; for how could 
a young maid, who had been cabined for a lifetime in a 
lonely ship on the sea, ask after a friend, a dear friend, in 
the outside world-r-a man too, since Barbara had used the 
pronoun " him " ? 

*' When have you seen your friend ? — and where ? — ^and 
who is he ? " 

"0," she replied, with some confusion, "I — I never 
saw him in my life — ^nor do I know where he is." 

*^ But you know ivho he is ? " 

** Yes, fair sir ; at least my mother knows who he is." 

The wave of hop^ rushed back again and filled all the 
depths of Philip's heart, mind, and soul. 
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He thought of a little stratagem. 

Detaching the locket from his chain, and opening it, he 
inquired, 

^^ Has anybody on this island lost this trinket ? It seems 
to be a locket with a portrait in it. Perhaps the picture 
would be prized by the owner." ^ 

"My mother, — it is my dear mother's face when she 
was young 1 " exclaimed Barbara, on opening it. 

This was enough for Philip, who bowed his reverential 
head as to a shrine of devotion, and stepping back for fear 
of intruding too closely upon the angelic presence, was 
about to speak at a worshipful distance, when suddenly 
Barbara burst forth with the question, 

" Did you ever live at Cape at Cape ? " and she 

hesitated to say the next word. 

"At Cape Cod ? " he interposed. 

"No, I meant at Cape Town." 

Barbara now exhibited irrepressible emotion. It flashed 
in her eyes. It dilated in her nostrils. It bounded along 
her pulse. It flamed in her cheeks. She clasped her 
hands — her eyes streaming with tears — all self-restraint 
abandoned — and exclaimed passionately, 

" tell me who you are ! Tell me if your name is ? 

Tell me if you are — he indeed ! " 

Philip gave one long look into her eyes, and spoke the 
word — — 

" Barbara ! " 

Whereupon the wonder-stricken maid — catching her 
breath — her color going and coming — her breast heaving — 
her tears falling — at last opened her speechless lips far 
enough to emit softly in response the one sufficient word — 

"Philip!" 

Overpowered then with her tumultuous feeling, she 
sank to the ground as if all heaven had suddenly fallen 
upon her with an unendurable weight of joy. 
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^*nr DECLAE^" said Jezebel to her mistress, ^^Massa 
-L Vail, he's gone to hunt for de strange ship ; and 
de dear lam', she's gone to hunt for de massa. Dem two 
folks is like de mornin'-glories on de ole Pritchard porch 
— always out de fust ting in de momin'. Now I was a 
calc'latin' on havin' de dear lam' go wid me to pick pine- 
apples. But no— off she strays, gaddin' after de wain 
hopes ob dis world. Why does de precious lam' sigh 
and pine for to go into de wicked world ? De world ? 
Fudge ! De world is for de worldlings. We ain't dot 
kind. What's de good book say ? 

" * When I can read viy title clear 
To mansions in de sky.' 

Dafs de place for our hearts to lib in. ^ We hab a house 

not made wid han's — eternal in de hebbens.' " 

Aunt Bel — ^who, when she lived in the world, had never 

derived from it such peace of mind as she had enjoyed 

in her long sequestration from it — was perfectly willing 

that the green remainder of her age should fade away in 

the same sunny isle where it was now turning into the 

withered leaf. She shrank from being plucked up and 

transplanted back into that rougher clime in which she 

had suffered all she ev^r knew of the frosts of life. 

286 
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AboTe all, she contemplated with alarm, and almost with 
rage, the possible irruption into the island of a boat's crew 
of rude and boisterous men. If Beaver had looked for- 
ward to a yisit from the common crowd of spaniels, whelps, 
and mangy curs that constitute the world's race of dogs, he 
would have prepared himself to greet them with a growl 
of disdain, or a wheeze of high-bred scorn. In like man- 
ner, Jezebel stood ready at a moment's notice to snifE 
haughtily at the whole intrusive pack of the human race. 

Barbara, on the contrary, who had just met one of the 
world's inhabitants, had found thereby a happiness so great, 
so sacred, and so absorbing, that she was overcome with 
rapture. She who for years had longed for the world 
and its attractions, now suddenly discovered all these 
summed up and embodied before her eyes in one beloved 
image. 

Accordingly, the welcome which Barbara gave to the 
world — and to the chief citizen in it — was like what she 
would have given to heaven itself, had its chief arch-angel 
come down accredited to her on earth. 

While, therefore, Jezebel was denouncing the world, 
Barbara was blessing it. 

Philip and Barbara remained sitting beside each other 
on the grass. 

These two strangers had become in a moment as well ac- 
quainted as if they had dwelt together from childhood. 
Nevertheless they were still wholly ignorant that each had 
always been to the other an ideal character. They did not 
yet suspect that each had for years been the other's supe- 
rior self. They were still unconscious that during all their 
sundered lives, they had nevertheless been, in a certain 
sense, indissoluble comrades. Their eyes were hid den from 
the strange fact that, though they had never seen each 
other, yet they had never been out of one another's sight. 
They were not prepared to find that their having met at last 
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was simply to demonstrate that they bad never been parted 
at all. 

They now sat in a sort of ethereal bewilderment, unable 
to make a solid reality of the scene. . They were in a " house 
of clouds." They had sought each other from such far 
distances, and, at such great heights, that now at last, in 
meeting, they met like heayen-trayersing birds — ^in the 
upper air ; not like human wanderers— on the lower earth. 

Moreover, since neither knew that the other's soul had 
been making this search for its far-off counterpart, their 
mutual ignorance now led them to restrain toward each 
other, thus far, the natural expression of those mutual 
emotions which otherwise would have found utterance in 
that other language of the lips which is richer than speech. 

" Barbara," exclaimed Philip, " have I indeed found you 
at last?" 

Philip still seemed a skeptic, and could hardly credit the 
reality of his discovery of the actual and veritable Barbara 
Vail. 

"Pound me?" said she, repeating his word interroga- 
tively. 

Her face wore an expression of incredulity ; for the idea 
that she had been "found " seemed to imply that she had 
been " searched for " ; which she did not dream to have 
been possible. But at the next moment, a more plausible 
interpretation of Philijfs question flashed through her 
mind. 

" 0, yes," said she, " I now understand your meaning ; 
I have beien lost and found. At first I thought you meant 
that I had been sought and found. But of course that 
could not be." 

"Ah, Barbara," replied Philip, ^^you were lost, and 
therefore searched for — you were searched for, and there- 
fore found. ' The lost shall be found. ' ^ He that seeketh, 
findeth.' You were lost, and sought, and found." 
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*^ But," said she, with an arch and bewitching smile, 
"you did not seek me; you sought the ship — ^you sought 
my father and mother — ^you could not haye sought me 1 '^ 

"Yes, I sought youJ*^ 

^'But, Philip, that is not possible, for you did not 
even know that I was born ! " 

" Yes, Barbara, I knew of your birth. My search was 
for you ; — it was more than for the ship — ^more than for 
your father and mother — more than for all the world be- 
side ; — it was for yourself." 

" how strange ! " exclaimed Barbara, turning her puz- 
zled thoughts intently upon the enigma, in a vain endeav- 
or to solve it. 

" Barbara, I knew of you through a little message cast 
up by the sea. It was in a square glass jar, which was paint- 
ed with two scarlet stripes. It gave me the names of the 
ship's company, and said that you were three years old." 

" 0," she responded, drawing a breath of relief, "that 
must have been one of my father's records. That was 
concerning the ship, was it not ? Of course I cannot re- 
member that one," she added, laughing — "it was so very, 
very long ago. Philip, I was afraid you had picked up 
one of mine." 

" One of your what ? " 

"I mean one of the letters that / sent." 

" Did you send letters ? ^* • 

" Yes." 

"How?" 

" I sent them in the smallest fruit-jars. Whenever one 
Was empty, and my father could spare it, I used to put a 
letter into it, to go by the ocean mail," she added, in her 
laughing way. 

" You sent letters ? — pray, to whom ? " 

"To my friends." 

" Your friends ? — who are they ? " 
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*^ One is Miss Wilmerding.'* 

'^ And who are the others ?" 
. *^ I have only one other/' 

'^ And who is she f " 

''She? it is not s^.'* 

" Well then, who is he f " 

^^ Why, Philip ! why do you look at me so fiercely ? *' 

"Barbara," said Philip, "you sent letters to two friends 
— one a woman, the other a man. The woman was Miss 
Wilmerding — who was the man ? " 

"The man ?" inquired Barbara, who was at a loss to 
understand a kind of resentful look on Philip's counte- 
nance. 

' "Yes, his name," asked Philip, in a disturbed manner. 
'^ One of your friends was Miss Wilmerding, and the other 
was Mr. who ? " 

" Mr. Ohantilly," she replied innocently. 

" 0, yes," exclaimefd Philip, profoundly comforted. '^ I 
did not think at the moment who it could have been. You 
mean my father."; 

"No," retorted Barbara, with charming archness, "I 
never sent any letters to your father." 

"What 1 do you mean that you sent them to mef" 

"Yes." 

"In heaven's name, Barbara," he cried, "what knowl- 
edge had you of me 9 " 

^Why, Philip, I have known you all my life. My 
mother made me acquainted with you years and years 
ago. You were then called Prince. You had a tame 
squirrel named Juju. What has become of him ? " 

"That squirrel " replied Philip, "lived to a good old 
age, and, after he died, was buried in my mother's garden," 

" Are you called Prince now ? " 

" Only by my father." 

" By no one else ? " 
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" No." 

" yes, Philip, by one other person.'' 

'' By whom ? "' 

" By me — I very often call you Prince ; for the name is 
nobje, and makes me feel proud when I speak it." 

Philip leaped to his feet, and looked at her with amaze- 
ment. 

"And so, Barbara, you have thought of met'^ 

"Yes." 

" And written to met" 

"Yes." 

This was an unexpected revelation to Philip, and shook, 
him to the centre of his soul. 

" Barbara, do you mean that you wrote me actual letters ? 
— ^letters in English words ? — ^letters with pen and ink ? " 

" Yes, Philip, for I could not write them in any other 
words but EngliiJh — except in a little bad French." 

"And you cast those letters adrift on the ocean ?" 

"Yes." 

" Directed to me ? " 

"Yes." 

"At what place?" * 

" At no place — just to you alone without any place — 
just to you in the wide world." 

" How often did you send those letters ? " 

" Oh 1 very often." 

" Often ?— what is often ? " 

"Dear Philip, — a hundred times." 
And during how long a period ? " 
Why, for years — ^f or weary years — ever since I could 
write. how I used to yearn and pray to see your face ! 
But I could not. So I tried to content myself with send- 
ing you messages and letters. But I never expected you 
to get them — no, and above all, I never expected to see you 
— ^--Hh." 
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Philip -was transfixed at the strange uniaon of souls 
■which he thus discovered to have existed between Barbara 
aad himself. This bond Tronld not have been so surpris- 
ing had the twain ever known, or met, or seen each other; 
or had they been conscious that they were known to each 
other. But such a nnion was peculiarly mystical and 
weird in having created itself by virtue of its own inher- 
ent spiritual vitality, without the intervention of personal 
acquaintanceship, or of social circumstance. 

Philip, looking down at the mSid, who was sitting at hie 
feet, esclaimed, 

" And you have scattered my name up and down the 
sea F" 

" Yes," said she, bashfully, as if caught in taking too 
great a liberty, 

" Then, let the brittle ships," said he, "never sink — 
let them never be stranded — let them float forever ! Noth- 
ing can honor me henceforth. I have all there is of honor 
now. Dear Barbara, listen. I too have writttu your 
name ; I have written it in the sky — where it shines down 
on mine ; yes, yours is the name by which I name heaven 
itself." * . 

With great bewilderment on her face, Barbara ex- 
claimed, 

" What wild words are you saying P " 

"Not wild but true," he replied, quietly— spe;il;ing as 
from the depths. "After the joyful meesage reached my 
father and me that the Coromandel had not gone down, 
but was still afloat, and her paesengers alive, — ever since 
that day, the ill-fated, good-fated ship has gouo drifting 
like a phantom throngh my dreams ; and I have seen on 
her lonely deck a beauteous figure— with hair si reaming 
in the wind — with tears dropping from her eyes — :mtlw" 
white arms outstretched for lielp. Thatimperii]etl maJ 
I vainly, year after year, sought to rescue. But diirin 
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that time, %he kept constantly rescuing me. Yes, Bar- 
bai'a, you have been my guardian-angel from that day to 
this. You have gone with me into battle and turned away 
tho balls. You have watched witli me on lonely posts, and 
been my soul's companion in still hours. You have exor- 
cised many an evil spirit from my breast. You have in- 
spired me to all the good ambitions of my life. You have 
been my life itself.'^ 

As when a torrent is loosed from the hills in the spring- 
time, and goes rushing down to some low meadow, covering 
its verdure from sight, only to subside and leave the rich 
grass fresher than before, so this rushing speech went over 
Barbara's spirit, drowning her for a moment in its over- 
whelming flood, only to exhibit her glowing countenance 
revivified into an expression of perfect bliss. 

" Philip, Philip ! " she at length said, " is it possible 
that this is you ? — yourself ?— your own very self ? " — and 
she put her hand on his head as if to attest his real pres- 
ence, half fearing to find the image a ghostly nothing — a 
phantom — a dream. 

"I think," said Philip, in his mystical way, "there 
must be a chain made of invisible links, reacning round 
the world from each soul to its far-off mate, to draw them 
together. Heaven has ordained that the strong yearnings 
of a soul for its other self shall prove stronger than all ob- 
stacles that lie between — stronger than adverse winds and 
waves — stronger than intervening time and space. You 
and I have sought each other through distant seas and 
lands. We were both thinking the same thoughts without 
knowing it. We knew each other, not by the mind, but 
by the heart. The hemispheres divided you and me, but 
could not keep us apart. The ocean rolled between us, 
and yet we drifted over it toward each other. God, who 
made the human heart, respects its yearnings, for they are 

^ ' T!is own pulse. So I have always felt that you and 
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I would meet — if not on earth, then in heaven ; but now, 
Laving met here, earth and heaven are made one." 

Barbara did not stop to inquire whether such mysticism 
conld be true, but simply replied, 

" Philip, I have Mt that /—poor wanderer ! — was 
^ways to seek but never to find. It is you who have done 
everything — I nothing. I was not even expecting you — I 
was only desiring you. Uow dared I harbor thepresump- 
tuons thought that yon were going about the ocean looking 
for poor lost me! Dear Philip, if I had fancied that you 
were peering over the waters, through the days and nights, 
looking^oi me — I must have gone mad at the long separa- 
tion." 

Philip looked at Barbara yet could not see her, for a mist 
clouded his sight. 

The greatest of all the oceans are the two drops of brine 
that can suddenly flood a human creature's wistful eyes, 
surging forward into them from the inward depths of the 
Boul. Philip was now sweetly tempest-tosfied on these two 
fathomless seas. 

"Is it not strange," ask od Barbara, "that we should not 
have recognized each other at first ? " 

"No," replied Philip, after a pause. "It often fcippene 
that people living side by side, life-long, in bodily contact, 
never obtain a familiar glimpse of each other's sotilji. If 
disembodied, they would not know each other's inner selves. 
It is not more strange that other persons, who ate ih-awn 
together especially by their souls, should not be quick to 
recognize each other merely by the flesh." 

" Philip," she repeated, " I have not been content to 
know you by the spirit alone^I have wanted to see your 
face." 

If Barbara's mood seemed not wholly ethereal, but a 
trifle of the earth earthy, it was because the world will- '" 
fascinations was, to her, something like that far-off 
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sium vhich Philip aeaociated with the idea, not of earth, 
bat of heaven. 

"0 Philip," she aeked, "what is the great world like, 
in which yon have lived ? " 

" I have lived," he replied, "not in it, but out of it." 

"How?" 

"Dear Barbara, ever since I thought of my life at all, I 
have spent it partly in a ship, and partly in a grave." 

"In what ship?" 

" The Coromandel." 

Barbara's blue eyes darkened with sodden drops. 

" And in what grave P" • 

"My mother's." 

"Yonr mother, then, is dead ?" 

" Yes." 

"This news," said Barbara, with great emotion, "will 
break my mother's heart." 

Whereat, in qnite an altered tone, she impetnonsly ex- 
claimed, 

" Philip, I have all this time forgotten my mother. Ton 
have put her out of my mind. What an ongratefal child 
I am I Come with me to my mother at once I " 

At which, with an energy that eeemed a pretty frenzy, 
Bhe cangbt bis hand, and led him hnrriedly toward the 
honse. 

A decrepit old dog crossed tbeir path, and barked at 
Philip. 

"Beaver, hush !" said Barbara, "I am ashamed of you. 
This is Philip. He has come to rescue you, and yet you 
bark at him. I am sure, Philip," said she, turning toward 
him, "you will receive a less snarlieh greeting from all the 
rest of our household. Beaver," she added, lifting her 
finger in gentle admonition, " never bark at Phihp again," 

Barbara left Philip at the door-step, while she entered 
the house to prepare her mother for bis visit. 
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As the young man sat waiting on Fran9ois Garcelon's 
antique and moss-fringed stone, he said to himself, looking 
round at the blooming flowers that grew near by, 

"This is the Fortunate Isle; this is the Enchanted 
Land ; this is the Gate of Paradise/* 

- Philip^s soul swam in 

'* The light that never was on sea or land." 

' Barbara had hitherto been so full of intense earnestness 
and solemnity that in now approaching her mother she in- 
stinctiyely glided into another mood of mind for relief ; 
and so, as she inherited her father's playful temper, she 
burst in upon Mrs. Vail with a laughing and excited face 
as if about to play some childish prank. 

"Mother," said she, going up to that invalid, who was 
seated in her Chinese chair, "I want to show you some- 
thing — ^look at this," handing her the locket containing 
the portrait. 

"What! more trinkets?" inquired Mrs. Vail, "the 
old ship has proved to be a jeweler's bazaar. Every lady 
must have left her ornaments behind." 

"Dear mother, before you open this locket," said Bar- 
bara, "tell me exactly how Madame D'Arblay looked; 
was she slender ? " 

"No, quite plump." 

" Had she dark hair ?" 

"No, light." 

" Side curls ? " 

'^No, none at all." 

" Then this cannot be Madame D'Arblay ; see if you 
can tell who it is." 

Mrs. Vail fingered the snap of the locket, and before 
getting it open conjured up in her mind the- faces of all 
the ladies who bad been her fellow-passengers at the time 
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of the disaster. At kst the locket flew open and disclosed 
her own image. The discovery filled her with nnaccount- 
able mystery, and therefore alarm. 

" My dear daughter, where did you find this ? '' 

** My dear mother, where did you lose it ?" 

*^I never lost it." 

" How then could I have found it ? " . 

" Are you and your father playing another of your morry 
games ? " 

^^ My father has never seen this trinket. '* 

*^ My darling Barbara, you seem to be trembling with 
joy. What ias happened ? Has your father signaled the 
strange ship and got news ? " 

^*I have not seen my father since last night." 

A shadow passed over her mother's face at the disap- 
pointment of another hope. 

'^Darling mother," exclaimed Barbara, laughing, "yon 
are too dear a mouse not to be played with a little longer 
by such a wild kitten as I." 

" Barbara, my dear, where have you been ?" 

" I have been far away — yes, to a strange land, — and 
they call it the Cape of Good Hope," and she fell upon 
her mother^s neck and smothered her with kisses ; in the 
midst of which Philip, who had been bidden to tarry out- 
side only until Barbara could show her mother the locket, 
and who had heard the conversation through the door, 
made bold to enter unbidden, and stood in Mrs. Vail's 
presence, cap in hand, bowing. 

" Sir," said Mrs. Vail, rising from her chair, while her 
pale face grew flushed and radiant wifch feeling, "who you 
are I know not — nor from what quarter of the world you 
have come — nor what chance has led you hither. But you 
are welcome, a thousand times welcome. Our friends have 
so long been strangers to us that we hail a stranger as a 
■^'^''^nd. In this little house — which is not our own, but 
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was found by us just as it has been found by you — I beg 
you, sir, to consider that you have the same rights as our- 
Belves/' 

" My dear mother/' excl/bimed Barbara, who could 
hardly repress the almost childish glee that had taken 
possession of her, ^* this kind gentleman has come to bring 
us news from Philip and Juju/' 

*^ Sir,'' asked Mrs. Vail, " have you seen that family ? 
How recently ? And where ?" 

" Madam, I saw Oliver Chantilly's family — or what re- 
mains of it — this morning.'* 

Mrs. Vail started with alarm. 

^' I beg of you," she said, " explain yourself." 

"My dear madam, the broken family that you have 
named consists now only of my father and myself." 

"You?'/ cried Mrs. Vail, scrutinizing him keenly. 
"Are you' a Chantilly ? Then you must be Rosa's eldest 
son. No, it cannot be — ^he was but a child when I saw 
him. Pray, sir, tell me of Rosa— has she gone back to her 
own country ?" 

" Yes, madam ; she came from heaven, and has returned 
to it." 

"0, Rosa Chantilly," exclaimed Mary, "are you dead 
and yet / live ? " 

The news of Rosa's death fell upon Mary with a shock that 
made lier forget at the moment that Rosa's son was present. 

" You were my mother's friend," said Philip; "she is 
in her grave ; permit her son to .salute you in his mother's 



name." 



Saying which, he reverently kissed her hand — an homage 
which ha had thus far omitted to show to Barbara's rounder 
and fairer hand. 

"And'*^you are Rosa's son ! Philip, then let r 
welcome you as your mother herself would do if she w 
alive." 
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Mrs, , Vail kissed Philip tenderly — ^a proceeding that 
Barbara watched with profound curiosity. 

Hurried explanations followed, first as to the accidental 
meeting of Philip and Barbarti, and then as to the expected 
arrival of Captain Oliver Ohaiitilly on shore shortly. 

"This visit, Philip," said Mrs. Vail, *^is niore than I 
ever dared to expect. Heaven blesses us more abundantly 
than we can ask or think. And so your dear mother is 
gone, while I tarry yet ! Philip, my motherless boy, 
you must let me be a mother to you," and she caressed 
him fondly, as if unconsciously making up for Barbara's 
lack of that affectionate demonstration. " But tell me, 
how came you in possession of my portrait in this 
locket ? " 

"It was sent," said he, "by Lucy Wilmerding from 
Europe to my mother, and did not arrive at Cai)e Town 
till after her death. I have worn it ever since. The 
})icture has led me like a loadstone to the original." 

" Dear Lucy ! " said Mrs. Vail, " what a sweet girt she 
was ! And where is she now ? Philip, do you know 
her?" 

"No, I never saw her." 

"What!" interposed Barbara, "never saw Lucy Wil- 
merding ? How strange ! " 

Barbara thought that people who had the opportunity 
of dwelling in the great world had no excuse for not mak- 
ing each other's acquaintance, so that everybody should 
know everybody else. 

" Philip, have you a brother ?" asked Mrs. Vail. 

"No." 

"A sister?" 

"No." 

" Then Barbara must be your sister, as I your mother. 
But, Philip, nothing can make up for a mother in her 
grave I What a blow to your poor father ! " 
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" Yes, it turned his hair white in a single night ; when 
he comes you will see his locks of snow." 

" Did Barbara tell you how long we drifted at sea ? '* 

''Yes." 

" And how at last we landed here ?" 

''Yes." 

" And how my husband always felt sure that your father 
would never rest till he had found and rescued us ? " 

" Yes, she has told me all." 

" Philip, is it not a strange tale ? " 

"It makes me think," said he, "of Prosper© and 
Miranda." 

Dr. Vail, who meanwhile was hastening homeward from 
his observations, paesed by Jezebel gathering fruits, but 
did not see her. 

" 0, Massa Vail I " cried Bel, trying to attract the hur- 
ried man's attention, "I hab seen de comin' ob de king- 
dom. Pete, he hab come. I seed him a walkin' over 
dese yer fields. He ain't black no more — he's white. He 
was dressed in blue like de sky, and was covered all over wid 
gilt spots like de stars. Yes, my boy Pete, he's now white 
as de whitest — fair as de fairest. A little while ago he 
went a walkin' along dese yer bushes. He nebber stopped 
or turned round — nebber saw his mudder — nebber said a 
word to nobody — ^but went right tru dem dar trees, and 
was gone. Massa Vail, somefin' good is agwine to happen. 
What's de good book say ? ^ Lift up your heads for de 
day ob your redemption draweth nigh.' " 

Dr. Vail, who had gone further and further out of 
Jezebel's hearing, now leaped at a bound to the door- 
step. 

"Mary," he exclaimed, and his piercing voice went 
ahead of him into the house, " I missed the little boat ; 
her crew" pulled back again to the steamer ; but I . haikd 
the steamer, and received an answer ; the boat is re 
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ing ; I have run hither to announce to you the news^ and 
must go back immediately to the south beach." 

Whereupon, without entering the house, he was about 
to turn away from the threshold. 

"Father, dear father," exclaimed Barbara, " step inside 
just a moment before you go." 

Dr. Vail then entered, and beheld the strange guest. 
Philip, without speaking, bowed with courtliness.. The 
spectacle — seen, as it was, in the dim light of stained-glass 
windows— at first smote Eodney Vail as an illusion — as 
one of the many fancies or hallucinations that had giyen 
him a momentary pleasure and an after-disappoint- 
ment; for he had often built an air-castle with noth- 
ing but a bubble for a foundation, and seen the whole 
fabric dissolye to a single moist drop in each of his 
eyes. 

" 0, no," thought Eodney, glancing a second time at 
the princely young figure, " it is no illusion — it is he — 
just as I left him — the years haye stamped no wrinkle on 
his brow — it is the friend of my youth — ^it is he indeed — 
the same as of old." 

This train of thought passed through Dr. Vail's mind 
with the swiftness of a ray of light — ^too swiftly for him to 
be entirely conscious that he had stopped to think at all — 
for at the next instant his arms were flung round the 
young man, and he exclaimed, 

'^0 Oliver Chantilly, my friend! my friend ! — I knew 
you would search for us — I knew you would find us I O 
Oliver, my noble friend 1 Welcome to my house — my 
heart — ^my soul." 

Dr. Vail held Philip in the affectionate imprisonment of 
an embrace meant for his father. 

"I am not Oliver Chantilly," replied Philip, "lam 
his son I " 

" What 1 " exclaimed Dr. Vail. " His son ? Then 
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Philip, you are from head to foot the image of your 
father." 

'^It is an honor," replied Philip, ^Ho be so like my 
father as to be mistaken for him by his best beloved 
friend." 

" Philip, is your father with you ? " 

" He is not with me at this moment," replied Philip, 
quietly. 

'^ Where is he?'' 

*^ He is there r^ and Philip pointed down through the 
yista in the trees to a boat just then approaching the 
shore. 

^' Is your father among those men ?" 

"Yes." 

Like an arrow from a bow, Eodney Vail fled away from 
the house toward the boat. 

Jezebel then entered, bringing a basket of fruit on her 
arm, and not at first perceiving the stranger, exclaimed, 

".Lamkin, what's got into Massa Vail ? He's a run- 
nin' down de hill like de Prodigal son when de swine was 
after him. His heels am kickin' up de dust, and his hat 
has agwine sailin' off his head and cotched on a pine- 
apple bush. Why — ^lawks a-massy ! " — (noticing Philip 
in the. room and holding up both her hands) — "Is it de 
angel ob de Lord ? or is it my boy Pete ? Which ? 
What's de good book say ? ^ Watch, for de kingdom ob 
hebben is at han'.' " 

" Philip," said Barbara, " this is dear old Bel, who has 
taken care of me ever since I was bom." 

Philip bowed in acknowledgment of that servant's 
faithful service. 

Jezebel would h^ve accepted Philip on the spot as a 
veritable angel, if he had proclaimed himself such ; or she 
would have taken him for Pete transfigured, if he had 
given her his word for it ; yet it was difficult for her to 
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believe that he was neither the one nor the other, but 
only a common man. 

Bearer was the only ungrateful member of the party ; 
he greatly dishonored himself by a number of uncompan- 
ionable growls ; but dogs, like children, never behave at 
their best in company. 

Mury Vail, whom the great excitement had already 
prostrated, reclined in her easy-chair, leaving Barbara and 
Philip on the door-step, — Bai'bara looking through the 
spy-glass at the distant scene on the beach, and PliUip 
looking at Barbara from a nearer point of view. 

^^ Philip, is that old man in the boat your father?" 
asked Barbara. 

^^He is not old,'' replied Philip, "only white-haired." 

Barbara, who still stood surveying the far-off spectacle 
through the glass, remarked, 

" Philip, your father has just jumped ashore. He and 
my father are locked in each other's arms — ^and all the 
men are waving their hats and cheering. Hark ! Do you 
not hear their voices ? " 

It was a shout three times repeated, and the pleasant 
noise came floating up through the autumnal air. 

"0 the welcome sound of the voices of our fellow- 
men ! " exclaimed Mary. 

Barbara's interest was intense. Her eyes were riveted 
upon the new-comers. The world was at her feet. 

" They are drawing the boat's anchor up the beach," 
said she. " They are assembling in the shade of the trees. 
Tliey are standing in a straight line." 

She worked the glass up and down, and brought them 
near or pushed them back at pleasure. 

"What beautiful blue shirts and white caps ! " she ex- 
claimed. " M^her, the sailors wear their collars folded 
down, just like Madame D'Arblay's morning-dress." 

^"-^ara's gaze went from face to face. 
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"What a difference in their expression ! " she cried. 

She had not dreamed that there could be such a variety. 
They were old and young — bearded and smooth — comely 
and uncouth. Some looked happy and radiant ; some 
careworn and indifferent ; some stolid and sluggish. 

This disappointed her, for she thought that the pririlege 
which they enjoyed of living among human beings ought 
to irradiate every countenance with gratitude. 

" mother, the men have gathered in a circle about my 
father, and he is shaking hands with them all — each in 
turn. He is taller than any of the rest — except Philip's 
father. Philip, who is that man in the blue coat ? " 

"It is Lieut. Cammeyer.'' 

" What a noble man," said she, "how 'splendid ! I am 
sure he must be brave and true." 

Philip pricked up his ears at this panegyric. Is it pos- 
sible that these words just a little piqued his Royal High- 
ness ? He would not have acknowledged to himself the 
soft impeachment. So it must be here acknowledged for 
him by a more impartial judgment. 

Barbara, watching Lieut. -Cammeyer, said, 

"He is plucking a small white flower from a vine and 
putting it into his button-hole. But I can give him more 
beautiful flowers than that. He. shall have his choice of 
all that grow on the island.'^ 

His Eoyal Highness, the Prince, pricked up his ears 
again. 

" I suppose," said he, "that after Lieut. Cammeyer has 
made the first choice, I may have leave to make the 
second." 

Barbara caught his hand, pressed it, and looked into his 
eyes with a glance that shot a sunbeam into his heart. 

" Philip," said she, " you shall have more than you can 
carry in your hands — ^more than your arms can hold. You 
may fill your boat with them." 



N. 
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With fraiik and strong natures, love generally works its 
magic boldly aftd without delay. But as yet, Philip and 
Barbara had done no love-making ; at least, not in the 
ordinary sense of that word. They had not even kissed 
each other — except as 

" Palm to palm is holy palmer's kias." 

They had not whispered to each other the word love. 
Their thoughts had been too novel and mysterious to find 
expression in love's common language. What is usually 
meant by love is the. passion of two souls who sweetly 
barter with each other for mutual possession of their 
mortal tenement^, to have and to hold. But the souls of 
Barbara and Philip were still flying too high in the clouds 
and were too near their native spiritual realm to think as 
yet of bringing their love to 

" A local habitation and a name." 

The first touch of ordinary love which Philip felt for 
Barbara was the tingling jealousy pricked into him by the 
little thorn on the rose which Lieut. Cammeyer plucked. ^ 

" What if she should fall in love with Cammeyer ! '^ 
thought he ; and the thought became a bitterness to him 
in a moment. 

Love at first sight is common ; but love before any sight 
at all is rare. 

This strange, high, ethereal love — ^which had not hith- 
erto thought of giving itself a name — ^not even love's own 
name — ^was thus far, until this jealous moment, the lovo 
that Philip had for Barbara. 

But if Philip's love for Barbara had hitherto resided in 
heaven with that angel, it was now preparing to come 
down to tarry on earth with that woman. 

The starting-points from which each npw approached 
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the other in plain ^ and simple love were not so widely- 
sundered as might at first be supposed. 

If a man moyes among a multitude of fair women with- 
out bowing his heart in surrender to any one of them, be- 
cause of his supreme allegiance to some other image afar 
off, — which was the case with Philip, ; and if a woman is 
hidden from all men's sight, and sweetly enchained to a 
perpetual thought of one man's face, — which was the case 
with Barbara ; — ^it is not singular, after all, that the two 
should meet on terms not greatly different ; and it was in- 
evitable that each should fall in love with the other ; not 
only in poetic fancy, but in living reality ; for their two 
hearts were fresh, whole, and virgin : and in such natures 
the instinct of love works like the lightnings of heaven — 
illumining the whole soul so that no nook or cranny of 
its realm escapes the electrib gleam and heat. 

The young sailor, who that morning would have made 
any sacrifice to ambition, was now ready at noon to sacri- 
fice ambition itself to love. 

^^Oome, Barbara, show me your garden. I must have 
my flower before Cammeyer comes ; and he must see that 
I have a sweeter one than his." - 

^^ Dear Philip, the whole island is my garden ; there are 
flowers enough in it to crown all the conquerors in the 
world, and to bestrew the paths of all maidens on their 
wedding-march to church." 

^^ If," said Philip, "you have lived all your life aloof 
from the world; how can you know so much about its 
wedded maids and other conquerors ? " 

" I have read of them in romances." 

" Do you know, then," he asked, *^ the story of Proser- 
pine gathering flowers ? — 

*' * Herself a fairer flower ? ' — 
Ton are Proserpine — ^fairer than your flowers." 
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^* Any woman," said Barbara, ^'is fairer than a flower. 
I don't know why that verse was written. Not any flower 
of this island is so fair as my mother's face." 

" Nor half so fair," he added, " as your own." 

Barbara did not treat this tribute as a piece of flattery, 
for she did not detect the gallantry that inspired it ; and 
yet, at the same time, her desire for personal beauty was 
working within her, for she asked Philip frankly, 

'^ Have you seen many ladies ? " 

'^Thousands." 

^^ Am I like them?" 

He smiled at her directness, and was about to make a 
gay and gallant answer ; but his sincere heart smote him 
into reverence for her simplicity, and he replied, 

'^ Barbara, you are a beautiful woman, worthy to walk 
in a king's palace." 

With a sudden tear in each eye, Barbara replied, 

" Then I am grateful to heaven for making me so. My 
mother and father call me fair. But then, I have read 
that parents are blind to their children's defects. If you 
think me comely — since you are disinterested — I shall have 
a true right to believe it." 

Philip's heart was now glowing with a less celestial yet 
with a more human love than he had hitherto felt for his 
soul's idol. 

Never once had Philip, during the years of his image- 
worship, thought of Barbara as his wife ; for this bright 
particular star and wandering spirit seemed to him to 
dwell in a heaven where there was neither maiTying nor 
giving in marriage. 

But ever since Barbara had complimented Cammeyer, 
Philip kept saying to himself, 

"What if this cold-blooded man should win this woman 
for his own ? No, this shall never be. Barbara is mine 
"ie only — mine against all the world." 
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The next step in love's argument was easily taken by 
Philip's logical brain. 

Barbara, to be his, must be what ? 

"Why," said he to his listening and agitated heart, 
" she must be my wife.'' 

Strange as it may seem, this thought was so perfectly 
fresh and new to Philip that it gave to his blood a delight- 
ful wildness, and sent it coursing through his veins with 
an ecstatic joy. 

"I will take the first step now and here," thought he, 
recurring to his favorite Napoleonic maxim that a moment 
lost is an opportunity for misfortune — "I will tell her that 
I love her. But I will not appeal to her sense of obliga- 
tion toward her rescuer, nor presume upon her gratitude 
for her restoration to the world. She shall have no other 
reason to love than love itself." 

Philip was full of the graciousness of high breeding, 
and had the courtly manners of a princely mind. 

"Barbara," said he, "this is the proudest day of my 
life." 

Philip chose a rather commonplace expression, but Bar- 
bara had never heard it before. 

"The proudest ?" she repeated, feeling in herself a 
pride at hearing him say it ; " you who have travelled 
through the world — you who have been in great cities — ^you 
who have fought on battle-ships, — Philip, how can you 
pass all other days by and call this the proudest of all ? " 

'* Barbara, let me speak my heart at once ; I am a sailor, 
and that's a sailor's way. This is the day for which all 
other days were made, for this day has brought me to the 
Coromandel — and to you. Ever since I first knew of your 
existence, I have worshipped you with all my soul ; now 
that I have seen your face, I love you with all my heart. " 

" Love ? " inquired Barbara, with a palpitating incre- 
dulity. 
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"Yes/' said Philip. "Love. Suffer me to use that 
supreme word. I love you ! '' 

" Philip 1 " she exQlaimed^ her eyes afire with light, 
"yow love mef God, can this be possible ? Philip, is 
it love ? — no, it cannot be 1— no, no, no ! Have you come 
out of the world to bring your heart to mef No ! Have 
you seen thousands of ladies and yet have saved your love 
for me f Philip, why do I tremble ? — I am dizzy — ^my 
head reels 1" 

She sank down en a mossy stone. Philip sat beside 
her. A look beamed in his eyes which certified to every 
word that he had said. Barbara saw — ^felt — knew that 
Philip had spoken the solemn truth. 

They were under a convolvulus vine ; Barbara trembled 
like one of its leaves, and blushed like one of its jQowers. 

A dash of hot blood mounted up to the roots of hei 
hair. She was covered with crimson — ^but not from shame 
or confusion — only from pride. She bowed her head be- 
tween her hands as if to press her throbbing temples 
together to keep them from bursting. The flush went 
creeping round her white neck. Tears, which had no 
drop of grief to embitter them, trickled down her cheeks. 
All the love-tales that she had read and learned by heart 
went singing through her mind like sweetly-remembered 
tunes. 

"0 Philip," she asked, "is love such a fierce fever? 
Love is rest— but this is tumult. Love is peace — but this 
is tempest." 

Leaping then to her feet — ^her hair hanging down be* 
hind her back like' an angelic wing ready' to be lifted in 
flight — she exclaimed, 

" Why have you disturbed — shaken — terrified me so ? " 

She quivered from head to foot with unrestrained feel- 
ing ; she kept nothing back : she cloaked nothing with a 
polite disguise. Her manner was so wholly unconven- 
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tional — so altogether natural — as to appear to Philip to be 
partly snpematural. It was as if Nature were returning 
to the primitive ideal of beauty and truth. 

Philip met frankness with frankness. 

^^ Barbara," said he, with a half hush in his voice, and 
holding out his hand, ^^ it is a sailor's hand. It has put 
itself to rough uses ; — ^it has steered ships — ^it has fired 
guns — ^it has begrimed itself with the smoke of battle. 
But it has also done gentle acts ; — it has patted the cheeks 
of children — ^it has planted flowers on graves — ^it has 
stroked the tresses of my mother, alive and dead. Yes, 
it has touched many things rough and soft — trough duties 
and soft delights ; — ^but, Barbara, this rude hand of 
mine holds the whole world now in its palm when it clasps 
yours to-day." 

This was all that Philip said, but he caught up Bar- 
bara's hand and kissed it as if he would never let it go 
from his lips. 

Just then Lieut. Cammeyer, with a rose-bud in his 
button-hole, came upon the scene, and, bowing politely to 
both, remarked, 

^^ I beg your pardon. Lieutenant, but I am sent to sum- 
mon the lady and yourself to the house." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

INTERCHANGE. 

THE summons to Philip and Barbara, which Gammeyer 
conveyed, was to a repast that Jezebel had prepared 
in honor of the distinguished guests. It was spread on a 
rustic table under the trees in front of the Hermitage. An 
embroidered table-cloth — a reliv. of Fran9ois Garcelon's 
household — ^gave to the frugal entertainment a sump- 
tuous air. 

Mrs. Vail, fatigued by the morning's excitement, found 
herself unable to preside as hostess, and resigned that 
oflSce and its honors to Barbara, who accepted the trust 
with blushing diffidence. 

" It is the first time in my life," said the abashed maiden, 
"that I have seen strange faces at our table. I wish my 
mother could occupy her usual place, for she was bred to 
the arts of hospitality, and has not forgotten (I am sure) 
how to practice them toward such welcome guests." 

Eodney Vail opened a bottle of the old hermit^s legacy, 
and each quaffed the soft, pale, amber-like wine. 

Capt. Chantilly held up his glass so that the light sb^ne 
through it. 

"This," said he, "is as pure and gentle as a woman." 

"It is fit then," said Philip, "for pledging the health 
of pure and gentle women. Here's to the daughter, to the 
mother, and also" — ^looking at Jezebel — "to the grand- 
mother : — ^three generations of virtue and goodness." 

810 
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*^ Let it be my part/' said Cammeyer, speaking in a 
formal tone, ** since the ladies have been mentioned, to 
add the health of the gentlemen present — Dr. Vail and his 
two friends, Capt. and Lient. Chantilly." 

The three gentlemen, thus honored, bowed their ac- 
knowledgments. 

^* This must be the custom that I have so often read of," 
said Barbara, ^^ the giving of toasts at banquets. Do women 
give any ? Must If " 

^^ Yes," replied Capt. Chantilly, ^'we wait for yours." 

Barbara, with natural dignity and fulness of feeling, said 
simply, 

^^Dear friends, I am not versed in this etiquette, but I 
hope it is proper for me to say — for, 0, I say it with my 
whole heart — may heaven's blessing sweetly reward our 
deliverers, one and all ; " — and she turned toward Philip 
with a look that seemed to add, ^^ and Philij) Chantilly in 
particular." 

At this moment Beaver showed a disposition to partake 
of the feast as one of the guests. For this purpose, he 
stubbornly braved what he regarded as a severe expression 
on the countenance of Jezebel. But the old woman's frown 
existed only in the dog's imagination, for to human eyes 
her face shone with smiles. She waited on the guests not 
hke a servant but like a mother. 

^^My boy Pete," said she, "he's a man grown. Pete 
Bamley. Hab any of you ebber seed him ? He's one ob 
de sailor men. He shoots de big guns. Dunno how dat 
boy^hab ebber got along — ain't had no mudder to look after 
his shirts and tend to de buttons. But I specs de Lord 
takes care o' Pete's clo's. De Lord, dat made man, knows 
how to do his washin' and mendin'. What's de good book 
say ? ^ When dy fader and mudder forsake dee, den de 
Lord will take dee up.' Now Pete hab jitt got to pin de 
Lord right down to His precious promise. Show m^ 
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promise—and I will show you de blessin'. * Hab I promised 
and shall I not perform ? ' sef de Lord. Bless de Lord. 
His mercies am like dese yer dew-drops — new ebery momin* 
and fresh ebery ebenin'." 

*' On my ship," said Capt. Chantilly, " is a young gunner 
whose name is Pete — but it is not Peter Bamley — it is Peter 
Collins." 

"Dat's somebody else's Pete, — not mine/' said Jezebel, 
with a sigh of resignation — as much as to say that her 
motherly heart would like to beat against the breast of 
her only son once again, but not unless it should be the 
Lord's wiU. 

Rodney Vail and his wife had previously made inquiries 
concerning their aged parents, whom they could hardly 
have expected to find alive, and who, indeed, true to this 
sad expectation, had been laid at rest a number of years 
before. 

*^ Alas," thought Barbara, tenderly (and this thought stUl 
lay like a shadow on her joy), *^I shall never see my grand- 
parents — only their graves." 

The conversation — wandering from family aflEairs — then 
touched on a hundred different subjects. 

^^Tell me, Oliver," said Rodney, ^^what prompted you 
to go back to the naval service ? " 

" Because," he answered, *^ our country is at war." 

*' What, have not the*Mexicans been conquered by this 
time?" 

As Dr. Vail had left his country while it was at war with 
Mexico, he imagined that the same conflict was still in 
progress. He was astounded when told of a civil war in 
the United States. 

^^ Who is at the head of the government ? " he asked. 

*^ President Lincoln," replied Capt. Chantilly. 

^^ Lincoln ? That name is new among the statesmen of 
our country. Who commands the army ? " 
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"General Grant." 

" Grant ? That name is new too. Who is chief in the 
navy ?'^ 

^^ Admiral Farragut." 

^' Farragut ? Still an other new name 1 Is the country, 
then, given up to strangers ? Do I know nobody who is 
left? What of Winfield Scott ? " 

'' He is dead." 

" Daniel Webster ? '' 

'^Dead." 

^^ Henry Clay?" 

^^Dead." 

"Ah, me," exclaimed Rodney, " Timers scythe has cut 
a devastating swathe. Is everybody dead ? Who then is 
married ? " 

" Tom Thumb," ejaculated Philip. 
Dat's de same ole way ob de world," remarked Jezebel 

de great men — dey is always a dyin^; and de little men — 
dey is always a marryin'. Dat's what makes it so hard for 
de women. Now dar was Bruno. Did you know my man 
Bruno ? He was a lazybones — always a sleepin' in de sun. 
Kow my boy, Pete, he was proud and hard workin', and 
allers full ob fret and shame against Bruno. I allers 
b'liebed dat de Lord took away ole Bi-uno on puppus dat 
Pete might hole his own head up high in de world and 
not hab eberybody a twittin^ him ^bout de ole man." 

After Jezebel ended her eulogy of Pete, Rodney inquired 
concerning the state of things in Europe. 

"Europe," said Oliver, "has had a succession of bloody 
wars. First Russia fought France and England — that was 
in the Crimea. Then France overthrew Austria — ^that was 
at Splferino. Then Prussia gave Austria a second whipp- 
ing — that was at Sadowa. JThen England had a war in 
India and another in China. But our own civil war has 
outreddened them all in human blood." 
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" Have there been, then, no arts of peace during all these 
years ? ^^ 

'^ Yes, yon cannot guess what new telegraphic wire has 
been laid? Try." 

" Well, from Boston to Albany." 

^' Ah, sir, irom America to Europe— yes, it is a slender 
cord under the sea, giving instantaneous communication 
between New York and London." 

Rodney VaiPs incredulity needed the honest look 
of Oliver Chantilly to confirm so astounding a state- 
ment. 

" What new ideas are now exciting the world ?" 

" Well, I'm not much of a scholar," said Oliver. ^^ Let 
me see. Did the human race, when you were acquainted 
with it, humbly trace its pedigree to the dust of the earth, 
— or did it proudly look higher to find its ancestor in a 
grinning ape on a tree ? Then too, we used to ponder in 
college on the great opinion of Socrates that the body is 
one thing, the soul another — the one mortal, the other 
immortal. But our modem wise men proclaim the body 
and soul one and the same, and argue that when the one 
dies the other dies with it. Perhaps, if you had remained 
among these philosophers you would have walked in their 
ways. Who knows but that you owe to the wreck of your 
ship the saving of your soul ?" 

^^ Who," inquired Eodney, " are the rising scholars and 
writers— the poets, for instance ? " 

"You must ask Philip," said Oliver ; " he is a dreamer ; 
he reads and muses hour by hour ; he knows the poets. 
But the old Laureate — your early favorite — is dead. He 
died six or seven years ago." 

" What, dear old Wordsworth ? " exclaimed Dr. VaiL 
" I saw him once at Rydal Mount. Wise, pure, penetrat- 
ing spirit ! He must have left the world better than he 
found it." 
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*^ One of your Gterman professors has gone too." 

'' Who ? " 

** Carl Eitter, taking with him his art of geography to 
map the undiscoyered country from ^hose bourne no 
trayeler returns." 

^' And Humboldt ? " 

*^ He died still earlier." 

*^ Is Europe," asked Eodney, *^ growing EepublTcan or 
Cossack ? " 

^^ The Cossack himself," replied Oliver, " is now the 
best Eepubliean in it, for the Czar has set free the serfs, 
and has been followed by the American President in set- 
ting free the slaves." 

" Barbara," exclaimed Eodney, ** how much of the 
history of the world we have missed ! — Oliver, what of the 
water- works at Cape Town ? " 

" Well, they give drink to the thirsty — they feed the 
canal — ^and they sprinkle the streets." 

" By the way," asked Dr. Vail, *^ when you spoke of Capt. 
Lane, you did not mention what had become of him ?" 

"Lane," cried Oliver, "has gone to the devil — if there 
w a devil — ^which, it is now said, there isn't." 

" What's dat ? " exclaimed Jezebel. *^ Ain't no devil ? 
Den what's become ob him ? He used to be in de world 
when I was dar. Guess he ain't dead yit. What's de 
good book say ? ^ And Satan came also among ^em.^ 
Now folks know well enough dat when de debbil once 
comes among 'em, he never goes away again." 

" What is Lane doing ?" inquired Eodney. 

" He is in the Confederate service — a traitor to his flag, 
as he had previously proved a traitor to his friends." 

" What news from Sir John Franklin ? " 

"As yet none." 

" When we go away from here,'^ asked Barbara, " what 
is to become of the Coromandel ? " 
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*^ I shall tow her to Barbados," replied Capt.^ Chantilly. 

** After we get to Barbados," asked Barbara, "what 
shall we find ? Is the world there ? I want to see the 
world." 

" I was never in Barbados but once," said Philip, " and 
that was when Forsyth and I were midshipmen on the 
Fleetwing. We had a half -day to see the whole island." 

" tell me what you saw," inquired Barbara. " Is 
Bridgetown as beautiful as Paris ? Lucy Wilmerding 
writes that Paris is paradise." 

"In Barbados," said Philip, "you will see Trafalgar 
Square, and Lord Nelson's monument — which we sailors 
enyy ; you will see St. Anne's castle ; you will see the 
little convent of St. Carliola, with its Sisters of Mercy ; 
you will see ants'-eggs or gronnd-pearls, which ladies work 
into purses, and string into necklaces ; you will see grou- 
grou worms and mosquitos ; and then, after you are tired 
of all these sights, great and small, you will see the 
Tamaqua weighing anchor in the harbor to take you to 
your own land." 

" Now," said Barbara, " tell me of Cape Town ; " for, 
to Barbara, Cape Town had always l^een one of the chief 
capitals of the earth — an ideal and sacred city. She had 
always pictured Philip as dwelling there. It was a Jeru- 
salem or Mecca to which her mind had made many a pil- 
grimage. 

Philip Chantilly, though given to poetic feeling, and not 
averse to an exercise of the imagination, did not paint a 
brilliant picture of the ancient city of the Dutch boors in 
South Africa. 

But he told Barbara how Table Mountain rose majes- 
tically, with its flat top overspread by a cloud as with a 
cloth ; how the Malay women, with their black hair and 
brown babies, formed a phalanx of clothes-washers who 
ivashed the city's clothes in the neighboring mountain 
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streamfi ; how the fashionable families thought it a hand' 
some ornament of the dinner-table to put a live chameleon 
on the bread-tray to snap at the flies ; and how the scarlet 
heath and blue oxaJis grew in the burial-ground where 
Bosa Chantilly lay. 

The discourse then took a sombre shade, and touched on 
Oliver's bereavement. 

*^ Ah, Rodney," said he, *^ what a contrast between your 
family and mine ! Your wife, always an invalid, has gone 
through trials enough to kill a ship's crew, and yet she 
comes out alive and well ; while Rosa — the picture of health 
— ^was suddenly blighted like a flower. Compare yourself 
with me. You are full of nerve and hope, but I am a 
wreck. Ah, Rodney, there is but one love — one grief — 
one life. I have had all these already. You, in the mid- 
dle of life, are just at the beginning of it ; but / have 
already passed through the beginning — the middle — ^the 
end — ^the all.'' 

*^But, Oliver," interposed Dr. Vail, *^you have Philip." 

" No, Rodney, we have no treasure till we lose it. I 
never knew what it was to have a wife until I lost her. If 
I should lose Philip— if a rebel cannon ball should carry 
him ofE— then I might understand what it was to have 
a son, but not till then," 

Barbara gave a low cry at Capt. Ohantilly's allusion to 
Philip's possible death. The startled maid turned notice- 
ably pale. Cannon-shots had been rather glorious to her 
fancy until that moment, but she now instantly changed 
her romantic opinion of those fatal missiles. 

^^ I wish," said Barbara, " I could learn something of Lucy 
"Wilmerding." 

This remark made Lieut. O^mmeyer wince, but he 
maintained his composure to outward view. 

** I have heard," said Philip, *^that Lucy's father lost 
his fortune,^nd that his daughter, in consequence, lost her 
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lover. That renegade lover, I underetand, is in our navy, 
I should expect such a man to prove a renegade every- 
where.*' 

Oammeyer scowled, but did not otherwise betray himself. 
He had no reason to suppose that Philip meant to be per- 
sonal. Indeed the Chantillys were wholly ignoi*ant of 
Cammeyer's relation to Lucy. 

^*This reminds me/' said Oliver, *^that seventeen years 
ago on one stormy morning in Cape Town, when I was 
waiting for the Ooromandel to arrive, there came a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Vail in my wife's care. I judged from 
the seal — ^for it had the letters L. W. on it-r-that it was 
from the Wilmerdings. That letter was laid away for you 
by Rosa ; and Philip has it now on board the Tamaqua, in 
a box of souvenirs of his mother." 

**How glad I shall be," thought Barbara, ^^to read 
another letter from Lucy Wilmerding." 

As the feast progressed, Beaver took a more and more 
distinguished part in it, for not only did Jezebel relax her 
severity, but Philip fostered the dog^s intrusion by offering 
him an occasional toothsome scrap. Barbara felt that 
every courtesy shown to Beaver was a grace to herself. ^ The 
dog never relished a lunch more in his life than on this 
proud occasion. B^t like all extreme happiness, it was too 
fleet to last. 

"Beaver," exclaimed Jezebel, pouncing upon him, "git 
away ! — off wid you ! What's de good book say ? ^ D© 
dogs shall eat ob de crumbs dat fall from de massa's table.' 
But it don't say dat one dog shall eat all de meat in a 
whole tin can." 

After the repast, Capt. Ohantilly took a look at the^ 
weather. 

" The sky," said he, " looks fickle, and may prove treach- 
erous. Philip, if / stay a little longer ashore, you must 
^ back to the Tamaqua. Oammeyer, go with Philip— 
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leave him on the steamer — and then bring back the boat 
with Eobson and Carter, to stay on the island to-night." 

It had long been agreed between Philip and his father 
that the lieutenant should neyer prefer any request to the 
captain, based on a presumed favoritism of father to son. 

But it was galling to Philip to go aboard and stay there, 
wliile Cammeyer was to come ashore. 

;N"ot that Philip imagined Cammeyer capable of dispos- 
sessing him in Barbara's mind, but only that a shadow 
would be cast on the happiest day of his life. 

Had the father known or suspected what was passing in 
the son's heart, he would have gone to the ship himself, 
leaving his son to be the sole arbiter of his own happiness. 

How often do those nearest to us inflict on us uncon- 
sciously the greatest wounds which we have to bear in 
life! 

Philip, after a ceremonious and unsatisfactory leave- 
taking of Barbara — ^which was vexatiously in the presence 
of the rest — went to the shore — whistled a shrill summons 
to the scattered men — called them together — stepped into 
the boat with Cammeyer — and put off toward the ship. 

It was noticeable, as he sat in the boat's stern, that he 
was silent and moody. 

"I will send back," thought he, ^^a little packet to Bar- 
bara, which Cammeyer shall carry without knowing what 
it contains. " 

Going into his quarters, Philip opened his writing-desk 
and wrote a letter to Barbara. 

He then prepared for her a little package, consisting of 
many safe wrappings round a box containing a gold ring. 

This letter and this package he tied together, addressing 
the joint bundle to 

Miss Bokhara Tail, 

Fortunate Isle, 

West Indies, 
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The little packet, thus superscribed, was enclosed in 
another addressed to his father. 

Cammeyer, with a hamper of provisions, now sat in the 
stem of the boat, waiting Philip's order. 

^^ Here's a trifle which I will ask you to caary to my^ 
father," said Philip, tossing it down io him with an as- 
sumed nonchalance. 

Cammeyer caught it, and the boat was off the next 
moment. 

No sooner had the oarsmen got under swift headway 
toward the shore than the wind began to blow. 

The Tamaqua immediately weighed anchor and stood 
prudently out to sea. 

Cammeyer, on landing in the coye, was met by Capt. 
Chantilly, who ordered him to take the hamper of provisions 
to the Coromandel, and to make himself and his men 
comfortable on board for the night, — ^as a storm was 
brewing. 

" Nevertheless," said the captain, ^*I don't think it will 
be more than a little puflE, bringing a dash of rain and end- 
ing in a fog." 

^^It looks a little threatening," remarked Cammeyer, 
"and I am glad the Tamaqua has put to sea." 

Cammeyer's gladness was not because the ship was put- 
ting herself beyond a lee-shore, but because Philip was 
going into an enforced exile from Barbara. 

Philip's letter to his father was this : 

My Dear Fathbe— 

I would give ten years of my life to be with Barbara this evening. 
But you suspected no such desire on my part. So I shall do my duty 
without a murmur. 

The barometer is at 29, and I expect a blow. 

I shall go at once to Barbados for a harbor, and return when the 
gale is over. 

Commend me to the noblest woman that either you or I have met 



I, 
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8mc6 we parted with her only equal — ^whom we lament with mutual 

tears. 

Your affectionate son, 

Philip Chantilly. 

The above letter was accompanied with one from Philip 
to Barbara — ^which Oapt. Chantilly bore to that lady forth- 
with. 

She was standing on a high bank under a cocoa-palm, 
looking at the departing steamer that was bearing away 
her loyer. 

^*Miss Barbara," said Capt. Chantilly, "my neglectful 
son has forgotten to send you the letter from Lucy Wil- 
merding, but has remembered to send you one from some- 
body else." 

Saying which, and making a polite bow, he handed her 
Philip's letter with a significant smile on his face, which 
she did not understand ; for Barbara was a simpleton in 
the ways of the world, and wholly ignorant of the 
merry meanings that sometimes glance from gentlemen's 
eyes. 

"A letter tor me ?" she inquired. 

Barbara had never received a letter before, except such 
as she had written to herself ; and she now took this unex- 
pected and precious morsel as a bird takes a new-found 
grain of barley ; that is, she fled away with it. 

Heretofore Barbara had never experienced any delight 
which she was not willing to share with her father and 
mother, particularly with her mother — except only her 
most secret thoughts, and her most private image-worship. 

This letter — addressed to herself and no other person — 
sh%regarded as a very special secret of her own, which she 
could not share with anybody else, any more than she could 
divide with a friend the beating of her'pulse. 

In civilized countries, the post flies by day and night, 
carrying letters to rich and poor ; but there had hitherto 
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been nothing in civilization — or statesmanship — or the 
nineteenth century— or all combined — that had been able 
to delirer a letter to Barbara Vail. 

Barbara, on entering her chamber, shut the door and sat 
at her small stained-glass window, holding the letter, un- 
opened, in her hand. 

^' How strange to get a real letter I " she exclaimed. 
" What a curiosity ! — ^what a delight ! '' 

She held it up — she turned it over — she reflected it in 
the looking-glass — she handled and dandled it — she caress- 
ed and kissed it — she scrutinized the seal and its emblem 
— she wondered how other ladies felt on receiving letters — 
she speculated as to what might be its contents — ^she aflEect- 
ed a sweet ignorance as to who could have sent it — in 
short, she was so full of conflicting fancies respecting it 
that she laid it down without opening it, purely in order 
to enjoy for a few moments longer the luxury of suspense. 
Yes," said she, as with a child's glee over a gilded toy, 
I have a letter, and it is mine ; I, Barbara Vail, of this 
island — the Fortunate Isle ; it is I who have it ; the letter 
is my own — addressed to nobody but me ; it is all for me 
— nobody else has had it first ; it is a letter of which I do 
not know the contents — a letter which I have never read 
before ; it is the first letter of this real kind that I have 
ever had in my life. what a mystery I " 

Then it seemed to her that the unbroken envelope was 
sacred, and ought not to be torn ; but she was puzzled to 
know how to get into a letter without opening it ; so she 
stole out to her mother with a question : 

"Mother, if you should receive a lettei* sealed with 
wax, how would you open it ? " 

" Why, my daughter, I would break the seal." 

*^ What ! The pretty seal ? Surely the seal ought not 
+0 be broken. There must be some other way." 

" You ignorant puss," said her mother smiling, " when 
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I speak of breaking the seal, I do not mean taking a 
hammer and pounding the wax to powder. To say 
* break the seal ' is a figure of speech. If you should live 
to get a letter sealed with wax, you would not need to 
crush the seal. You would need only to tear or cut the 
envelope around the edge of the wax. What innocence ! '' 

Barbara went to her room thinking a letter such a 
precious thing that there ought to be some way of get- 
ting inside of it as into a human heart — ^without break- 
ing it. 

Then^ with her scissors, she cut open the envelope deli- 
cately, and laid it away in her box of keepsakes. 

This done, she turned from the envelope to the letter. 

She ceremoniously unfolded the paper — the stiff, 
creamy paper — the crisp, gilt-edged paper. She was now 
ready to read its contents, but before beginning she 
paused and drew an excited breath. She experienced 
the premonitory rapture of a hungry pilgrim who is 
about to enter an open garden of strange fruits. Before 
she caught a single word of the writing, her face already 
glowed with anticipation of the happiness which her 
heart was about to hai'vest. 

She then pronounced the written words in a low, mur- 
muring, and musical voice, as follows : 



On Board the Tamaqua, Sept. 19, 1864.-5 p.m. 

My Dear Barbara — 

Hitherto I have loved no woman save my matchless mother, who 
lies in hallowed earth at Cape Town. 

Enclosed is a withered flower that I plucked in its bloom from her 
grave. 

You will find in the little jewel-box, accompanying this note, a ring 
she wore. It has never been on any other woman's hand. If you 
will put it on yours,— in honor of thi& day's meeting, — you will 
render to her memory an homage which you alone are pure and beau- 
tiful enough to pay. 
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A storm impends, and the Tamaqua must quit the coast. I shall 
steam to Barbados, and ride out the gale in Carlisle Bay. My return 
will be as soon as wind and wave will permit. It would be sooner — 
defying storm and sea — if I could follow my heart's wishes ; — but I 
command a ship that commands me. 

This absence pricks me as with a poniard and makes my heart 
bleed. 

Ever since I kissed your hand to-day, I have felt it at my lips— as 
if a rose-leaf had blown up against them and softly lodged there. 

So I dare to kiss it again and again, without fear and without re- 
buke. 

May heaven bless its fairest angel on earth I 

This is the prayer of • 

Your true lover, 

Philip Chantilly. 

If an arrow could enter a doye's breast carrying honey 
and balm instead of poison and pain, it would have been 
like this sweet dart that touched Barbara to her heart's 
core with delight. 

She read the letter over and over — b, dozen times ; she 
put it back into the envelope, and took it out again ; she 
re-examined the seal with her most admiring glance ; she 
went through the process of receiving the letter afresh, 
pretending not to know its contents. 

At last, putting down the letter, she caught up her 
hand-glass, and, gazing at herself for a moment, threw 
away the little mirror with a proud scorn, and exclaimed, 

" Farewell, Narcissa, I have a new friend ; I have 
Philip. I can do without you. Narcissa, farewell/' 

Barbara did not stop to reflect that Narcissa would 
hardly be content to remain absent from her for a long 
time. Indeed, the probability was strong that, notwith- 
standing this rather uncivil parting of ,two old friends 
under a temporary sense of mutual disparagement, they 
would speedily renew their old companionship, and the 
two beauties would again be smilingly comparing their 
rival charms in the sumo £;lass. 
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Barbara fell to kissing the letter, which kissed her in 
retnm. 

*^I may kiss Philip's letter," she said, ^^and yet I haye 
never kissed Philip. But Philip kissed my hand — so I 
will kiss his handwriting. What is his handwriting but 
his hand ? I will kiss his name — his name is his very self. " 

She sat in her griffin-clawed chair, gazing at the stream- 
ing and changing lights that came from a lurid and storm - 
threatening sunset. 

The thoughtful maid, mindful how the Coromandel had 
once been wrecked, now sent up her heart to heaven in a 
passionate prayer that no harm might come to the great- 
hearted sailor — the dauntless hero — ^the princely lover who 
was then rolling about in his rocking ship, and whose 
enshrined image was heaving still more tumultuously in 
Barbara's tempest-tossed heart. 

In a few moments this maidenly heart was set to beating 
still faster by a knock at her door. 

"Lambkin !" said Jezebel's kindly voice, outside. 

" Yes, Aunt Bel," replied Barbara, opening the door 
and admitting her life-long guardian and ever-welcome 
guest. 

*^My dear lamb," said Jezebel, "dat young man hab 
come back agin from de ship." 

"Who? Philip ?" exclaimed Barbara, with a cry of 
delight. 

** No, not Philip, but t'odder man — de man what dey 
call Camphire." 

" 0, you mean Lieut. Cammeyer," said Barbara, with a 
sigh of disappointment. 

" Yes, dat's de man. He has come yer. And he wants 
you for to come for to see him. Dat's de way wid de men. 
Dey is always dancin' about de women. But, lambkin, 
look sharp aginst all sich jumpin'-jacks. What's de good 
book say ? ^ Do Lord taketli no delight in de legs ob a 
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man,' Why don't he take no delight in deir legs ? 'CausQ; 
I suppose, deir ways is bad." 

Some wind and rain — ^but neither violent — ^had given 
Lient. Cammeyer a pretext for calling at the house ; — 
ostensibly to consult Capt. Ohantilly, but really to see 
Barbara Vail. 

After her first flush of disappointment, Barbara was glad 
that he had come. K she could not have Philip's own 
society, she could find a secondary pleasure in conversing 
with one of Philip's companions. 

So, in meeting Cammeyer, Barbara clasped his hand 
warmly. She looked into his face winsomely. She 
answered his apologies for intrusion by assuring him, 
with music in her voice, that she was delighted to see 
him. 

"No words," said she, "can express the joyful tribute 
of thanks which I owe to all the deliverers whom Provi- 
dence sent to find us in our lone island." 

Lieut. Cammeyer, who, on his way to the house, had 
studied how to address himself to Barbara, and who tried 
to recall from tlie limited range of his reading some choice 
quotation from Shakespeare or Byron, such as would fitly 
describe and flatter her, — could think of nothing suitable ; 
and, having nothing to say, he said nothing. 

"Mr. Cammeyer," she remarked, as they sat on the 
stony door-step, " my father will never get through talking 
with his old friend Capt. Chantilly ; and so you must talk 
to me. Tell me something. about the world. I am so 
eager to hear all about it I You have visited many coun- 
tries. Tell me something about my own. Perhaps you 
smile at my country, and think it is the ocean. But 
America is my country — and yet I have never seen it. Pict- 
ure it to me. And then tell me about other countries too 
— ^and their great cities — London and Paris — and all their 
famous structures and monuments. And tell me of the 
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music you have heard — the great operas and dramas. My 
mother says that Beethoven's ninth symi)hony — ^when all 
the instruments combine in it — melts the listener's soul. 
And tell me how the fairies are represented in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. I once dressed Beaver as Puck, 
but hQ behaved badly in his part. And tell me of the 
great cathedrals that you have seen. And the Pyramids — 
did you ever climb them ? And please tell me also of the 
shops and bazaars where things are sold. How strange it 
musi seem to go to a market-place, and get great stores of 
beautiful goods by paying out small coins. And tell me 
about the famous paintings and statues, which my father 
is always signing to see. What a delight it must be to 
gaze at the Apollo Belvidere ? And what is the Greek 
Psyche like ? you will think me so ignorant ! But re- 
member how much I have missed by being kept away from 
life. So please, Mr. Oammeyer, tell mo all about all these 
wouderful things." 

Barbara poured out this speech with a swift vehemence 
of utterance, making the words sparkle as they fell. Her 
cool and calculating auditor was astonished at the brilliancy 
of her manner. This young woman's enthusiasm, vivacity, 
and impetuosity were beyond his comprehension. She was 
electric and captivating. He said to himself, 

^^ What an actress she would make ! " 

Barbara's questions (and she asked a hundred more) were 
for the most part beyond her listener's ability to answer. 
The young lady seemed to be a sort of animated universal 
catechism. Professing to know nothing, she evidently 
knew something of everything. This caged bird had been 
fed for a lifetime on crumbs of learning. 

Nothing slaughters a man's pride so mercilessly as to 
find that the woman who fascinates him is his intellectual 
superior. 

Oammeyer instantly suspected that Barbara saw through 
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him, and therefore that she ranked him, unerringly, as a 
charlatan. 

If Barbara had questioned him concerning business and 
profits — rates of exchange — wages and cargoes — tariffs and 
harbors — ships and armaments ; — he could have giyen 
praiseworthy answers ; but she had unexpectedly swooped 
upon him as the eagle upon the tortoise, and lifted him to 
such a perilous height that he had nothing to do but to 
fall and be dashed to confusion. 

Neyertheless, in many respects Oammeyer was A strong 
man and he knew it ; and he knew also that if he could 
only get a chance to exhibit his strong qualities, he would 
retrieve himself and make a better appearance. 

He had a selfish reason why he wished to appear at his 
best. 

With his neat, trim, officer-like manner — with his cool, 
shrewd, and ambitious mind — with his long-practised 
and stringent economy, resulting in a bank account in 
New York— this gentleman — thus equipped for enjoy- 
ing life and making a career — had always meant to 
marry ; provided he could marry well ; that is, pro- 
vided he could marry for ehough beside love to make hfe 
respectable. 

Barbara was an heiress, and Oammeyer knew it. 

He knew that Mary Pritchard (whose parents had died 
in her childhood) had been brought up by her grandfather, 
and had become his sole heir ; he knew that Dr. Vail, on 
his father's death, had become his sole heir ; he knew that 
the two estates were now in the hands of safe trustees, 
awaiting reclamation by the lawful inheritors ; he knew 
that this joint property would one day be the sole posses- 
sion of Barbara Vail ; and, knowing all this, he conceived 
the brilliant idea that this fine fortune should become the 
prize of Anthony Oammeyer. 

Then, too, besides Barbara's long-waiting wealth, the 
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young lady (as Oammeyer's eyes delightfully told him) had 
unparalleled personal beauty. 

*^Yes," said he, "she is a diamond of the first 
water.'* 

Cammeyer, who had his way to make in the world, here 
discovered an unexpected chance to make it. 

Since the reign of Lucy Wilmerding, he had seen no 
such princess as Barbara Vail. He had thrown away one 
golden opportunity ; he would seize and hold fast the 
other. Having squandered Lucy, he would economize 
Barbara. 

Anthony Cammeyer reasoned the case deliberately, and 
resolved that Lucy's loss should be Barbara's gain. 

But how should he begin to conquer his conqueror ? It 
must be by some other mode than ignorantly answering 
her wise questions — ^for in this way he would certainly be 
conquered himself. He must change his tactics. 

But to what ? 

There are two qualifications for entering into paradise. 
One is, to be an archangel ; the other, to be a serpent. If 
Cammeyer lacked the graces of the one, he possessed the 
subtlety of the other. 
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A sailor's yabn. 



* ^ Ql HALL we sit nnder these cocoa-trees ? " asked Eod- 

^ ney Vail of Oliver Chantilly. • 

^'No/^ replied Capt. Chantilly, "let us go on board the 
ship— I am impatient to peer into your dungeon/' 

" Dungeon I " exclaimed Eodney, as they ferried them- 
selves on board, "no, I cannot call the Ooromandel by 
that name. What though she be black as a collier ! — smutty 
as a chimney-sweep ! — nevertheless to me her rusty deck is 
holy ground. There is not one of these planks but has 
stood between me and death a hundred times. In every 
hour of our fear, the staunch ship, with her heart of oak, 
was braver than her inmates. My dear Oliver, for the 
protection that she gave us, for the home that she kept 
walled up around us, for the wise instinct that led her 
finally to the land ; — for all this, — and then, too, because 
the ship was Barbara's birth-place — cradle — play-ground — 
school-house — home — country — everything ; — I love this 
old craft as if she were my own flesh and blood. So long 
as she and I remain in the same world, I shall never think 
of her as an inanimate thing — but always as a living creat- 
ure — a member of the family that she saved." 

In saying this, Rodney gently patted the deck with his 

foot as he would have patted his dog with his hand. 

Oliver Chantilly espied on deck near the foremast a com- 
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plex mechanical contrivance, with heavy timbers, and with 
long levers lik^ capstan-bars. 

" What is yonder strange machine ? '^ 

^^That,^^ replied Eodney, *^is the press with which I 
manufactured the ship's fuel from sea-weed. I gathered 
the floating grass — dried it on the deck like hay — bound 
it into bales — and crushed each bale between the jaws of 
this press into a solid block of coke, shaped like a bar of 
pig-iron. Come down with me into the forecastle, and I 
will show you a dozen cords of this grass-wood, piled up 
as in a woodshed. '' 

Lifting a hatch, they descended into the Plutonian region 
from which the ship's fires were thus strangely fed out of 
the water. 

*^Did this stuff burn well ? " asked Oliver, examining it 
in the dim forecastle. 

^^ Yes, for I larded it with blubber, or sprinkled it with 
oil. Fortunately we needed fire, not to warm our cabin, 
but only to cook our meals. Even our provisions had 
mostly been cooked on being first put into the cans. A 
Uttle fuel, therefore, would go a great way. I might have 
made fagots for a time of the ship's interior woodwork — 
such as bulkheads, and the like — but as the old craft had 
been burned on the outside, I spared her within. 

" I had a few casks of alcohol, and rigged a spirit-lamp ; 
but I knew that these casks, once empty, would need, like 
the widow's cruise, Elijah's magic to fill them again. Oil 
I had — of my own manufacture — from the fat of the por- 
poise. Thafs a barrel of it on your left, yonder. And I 
have only to tap that bung, fill my lamp from it, and trim the 
flannel wick, to show you at night the smokiest lamp-light 
you ever saw. 

^* To collect the sea-weed, I constructed large rakes, 
which I kept constantly in tow, and reaped the ocean's 
surface of its grass for thousands of square miles. I have 
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harvested the largest meadows^in the world. Possessing 
not an acre of land, I was probably the largest farmer 
among all mankind — and, lifite the austere man in the 
parable, I reaped where I had not sown, and gathered 
where I had not strown. On many a midsummer's day, 
this deck has been knee-deep with sea-grass outspread to 
sun and wind. Barbara and Beaver would romp and 
frolic in it as in a hay-mow, and birds of passage would 
stop in their flight to perch upon it for a moment's rest, 
mistaking it for an island." 

" Have you ever eaten this sea-grass ? " asked Oliver. 
" Our boys on the Tamaqua sometimes relish it as a nov- 
elty. It is not a bad spinach.'' 

^^Yes," said Eodney, "we have not only put onr sea- 
weeds under the pot, to make it boil, but into the pot, to be 
boiled. Take these weeds fresh from the water, dripping 
and un wilted, and they are then two-thirds sugar and starch ; 
thev vie with oatmeal and Indian com. The Hebrews had 
a manna of the desert ; the sea- weed is a manna of the 
sea. How often I have relished it with sweet oil, pepper, 
and vinegar I It must have been Neptune's salad/' 

" Did the ship ever spring a leak ? " * 

" No, never ; her frame, you see, is bony as a giant's — 
her shell strong as a helmet. You know she was planned 
for an Arctic voyage. But a smaller ship was wanted for 
that service. The Coromandel is over four hundred tons ; 
too large for ploughing the ice. Baffin's flag-ship was 
only eighty tons — Frobisher's three vessels were altogether 
only seventy-five. But the mistake in the Coromandel's 
size was a happy mistake for me and mine. It kept us 
afloat in an ark of safety — ^in a tower of refuge. 

" Yes, the ship is staunchness itself. Over the whole 
framework there is a double planking, composing two 
complete sheathings — ^making a ship, within a ship, like a 
-hell within a shell. Each of these wooden walls is of 
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three-inch plank. Between the two walls is an interven- 
ing space of a hand's-breadth, packed water-tight with 
tarred felt. You might pull off the outer ship like the 
rind of a nut, and the inner, shell would still remain a per- 
fect hull — as stout as any East Indiaman that ever braved 
a storm. 

^^Then, too, the whole interior is lined throughout with 
cork, as you see. This was put on because, in the Arctic 
climate, cork would have a low conducting power, and 
would prevent the condensation of moisture inside the 
ship. Knock your knuckles against the ceiling or sides 
anywhere — thus — there is no hollow sound. Take this 
handspike and strike as hard as you can — ^you will get no 
reverberation. Would you expect such a vessel to spring 
a leak ? How many years could the Club of Hercules, if 
cast afloat on the high seas, drift about without going to 
pieces ? Eemember, too, that though the Coromandel 
was built for the wintriest region of the globe, yet her lot 
has been cast in continuous summer and perpetual calm.'^ 

" What a freak of fate,'^ exclaimed Oliver, *' that a ship, 
built to battle with Arctic icebergs, should have dozed 
away a lazy life on a midsummer sea ! " 

" You remember," said Bodney, " that the CoromandePs 
original name was the North Star. But the strange-fated 
ship haa seen so little of the North that she has never yet 
found a field of ice, nor felt a flake of snow. I often 
sighed, yearned, longed for a whiff of winter. Sometimes 
when tha thermometer was at 90° on deck, I used to come 
down into the cool cabin, stretch my weary limbs on our 
white woU-skin, and imagine myself in a snow-drift. If 
Jack Frost had made an occasional visit to the Coroman- 
del, he would have been a welcome guest ; but he never 
blew his breath against our window-panes. Barbara, 
child of the summer, has a profound curiosity to see ice 
and gnow." 
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The two comrades then passed from the forecastle 
through a bnlkhead into the hold, where the cans were 
stored. 

*^Did any of your provisions mildew and spoil ?'' 

^^ Yes, a few did, years ago — particularly the cans of 
com, tomatoes, and plums. This was during the pro- 
longed rainy weather, when the dampness struck the cans 
with rust, and the rust ate through the tin. But I then 
invited the porpoises to come on board and oil my cans ; 
after which the rust ceased altogether, and the mildew 
with it.'' 

^^ Eodney, if you had sailed five years before you did, 
you could not have carried with you such perfectly-cured 
provisions. This simple art — so full of mercy to the cast- 
away — ^is now carried to such perfection that there is no 
reason why a can of meat or a jar of plums should not 
last as long as the Pyramids. But did you not often suffer 
from thirst ? '' 

" No, we were spared that pang. Before the fire, the 
ship had five water-tanks. On that fearful night, one of 
these was broken to pieces by a falling spar. The other four 
were left unharmed. All these I kept open to catch every 
shower. In addition to these water-butts, I arranged the 
six hogsheads that you see in this row. I had thus ten 
water- vessels— containing in all, when full, thirteen hun- 
dred gallons ; which was about three and a half gallons a 
day for a year in advance. 

^^ To catch the rain, I stretched out between four posts, 
amid-ships, a clean white bed-sheet like a flat roof, and, 
putting a small weight in the centre of the sheet, filtered 
the water through this strainer, and conducted it by 
troughs to the tanks. 

" In a shower we frequently hung out our clothes to be 

freshened. In the' sultry season we washed them in salt 

-ater, and rinsed them in fresh. Our sheets, pillow- 
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cases^ pocket-handkerchiefs, were thus kept, all the year 
round, not exactly like larendered linen, yet sweet and 
pure/' 

^' Did yon distil salt water ? " 

*'Yes, on Capt. Oazneau's plan. He boiled sea-water 
in a tea-kettle, and passed the steam through a pistol- 
barrel, which he kept cold by wet cloths, so that it con- 
densed the steam into drinkable fresh water. My contri- 
vance was more extensive : instead of a tea-kettle, I used 
an iron pot, — and instead of a pistol, a double-barreled 
gun. We called the distillation from this warlike instm- 
ment our ^gunpowder tea.' But we usually had rain- 
water enough to dispense with our Cazneau teapot.'' 

" To grope under this deck," said Oliver, " is like ex- 
ploring the Catacombs." 

. ** Follow me I" said Kodney, who then led his friend 
through a dark passage suddenly into the cabin. 

A mild light was streaming through the plate glass in 
the ceiling, and through the two windows at the stem. 
• " By Jupiter ! " exclaimed Oliver, — who was sfcruck with 
the cheeriness of the interior, — " this is not shipwreck ! 
— this is luxury I Bless my soul ! — ^a piano— a writing- 
desk — a flower-pot — pictures in the panels — rugs on the 
floor — ^books in the library — ^lounges — easy chairs — frescoes 
over head — ^why, Eodney, your rusty old sea-shell has a 
pearl lining ! Let me tell you, sir, that the government 
does not provide me such quarters on the Tamaqua." 

Dr. Vail proudly smiled at the pleasure which his friend 
took in the old ship. 

" Eoom No. 13, yonder," said Eodney, *' is Barbara's. 
Come and see it. No, it is locked, and she has the key. 
No. 2, on the other side, is Mary's. No. 4, Jezebel's. 
No.. 5, the school-room* Some of the rooms are filled with 
fruit- jars, but we have spare beds enough to accommodate 
our friends. Here is No. 10 — where Cammeyer slept las' 
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night. Eobson and Carter were next door in No. 8. Here 
is No. 16 — my junk-shop.'' 

Dr. Vail opened the door and showed Oliver a mnsenm 
of weapons, tools, instruments, and utensils of various 
sorts. There was a carpenter's work-bench with planes, 
chisels, and augers. There were brackets and pegs on the 
wall, holding fish-lines, decoys, harpoons and barbs. 
There was a rack full of firearms. There was a chronom- 
eter in an ebony box, together with five or six watches 
hanging side by side, all ticking. 

" These time pieces," said Rodney, ^^ and the watch in 
my pocket, have never in seventeen years been allowed to 
run down." 

After a prolonged look at this curiosity-shop, Oliver 
walked to the after end of the cabin and noticed the dead 
geranium, which struck him with a pathetic interest. 

" Death," sighed he, ^^ which has withered for yot^onlj 
a few green leaves, has in .my house cut down my fair 
Rose. — What is this scroll ?" pointing to a piece of white 
paper pinned to the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

"That's the ship's bulletin," replied Rodney, "and 
gives the play-bill of our last dramatic performance at 
sea." 

Oliver laid his hand on the shriveled paper, and, straight- 
ening out the wrinkles, read as follows : 

THE OCEANIC THEATRE, 

ON BOARD THE SHIP COBOMANDEL. 

A Matinee Performance will be given on Saturday next, May 18th, 
1864, on which occasion will be presented 

THB X7NSHAKESPEABBAN COMBDY 

OF 

JULIO AND ROMIET, 

with an entirely new cast of characters not included in the original 

play by the Great Bard, to wit 
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Jtdio - - - - Dr. R. Vail. 

Romiet --.--.-.- Miss B. Vail. 

The Watery (instead of Fiery) Tybalt - - - - Mr. Beaver. 
Nurse and Frier («t la gridiron) - - . - Mrs. Jezebel. 
P. S. — ^Boys not admitted unless accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. 

On perusing the above, a smile passed over Oliver's face, 
followed by a shade, and he exclaimed with a sigh, 

"After all, Rodney, it is I who, in prosperity, have 
had life's tragedy, — while you, in adversity, have had its 
comedy." 

Dr. Vail opened his writing-desk and exhibited his log 
and journal. 

*' How did you take your latitude and longitude ?" 

" In a fashion so rude," replied the navigator, "that I 
never knew whether my figures were right or wrong. At 
first, I thought I was without a chronometer. But you 
have just 'seen the instrument in the ebony box. It is the 
Harrison pattern, and set to Greenwich time. On the day 
after the shipwreck, I found jt in No. 11 (the Eev. Mr. 
Atwill's room), ticking as it ticks now. I do not know 
how much it has since gained or lost. 

" I would have given a little finger for Lane's copy of 
Bowditch's Navigator, which the fugitive carried off with 
him. All the tables I. had were those in the Nautical 
Almanac of 1847. Here it is. It is very stale now. I 
corrected it year after year by guess. It served me better 
for the open sea than it would have done for a dangerous 
coast. 

" I made a sun-dial. You will see it on the binnacle. 
In perfectly calm, bright weather, while the ship lay 
motionless, this dial assisted "its shadows to deter- 

mine the noon. After long habit, 1 became able, without 
watch or dial, but by simply glancing at the sky, to deter- 
mine the sun's meridian within a few minutes. Having 
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my nooning, or my best approach to it, then by my Hadley's 
quadrant — (this little one on the top of my desk) — I found 
the sun's altitude, and thence deduced the ship's latitude. 
Then relying on my chronometer to giye me the Green- 
wich time — I compared the Greenwich time with my own 
time, and so got my longitu(ie as near as I could. 

" Whether my calculations ever came within a hundred 
miles of my true position, I could neyer tell. But even if 
I could have taken my bearings to an exact fraction, still 
as I had no map, nor Bowditch's list of prominent points 
round the world with their latitudes and longitudes (from 
which I might have roughly constructed a map), I never 
knew my geographical location. Of course, as years ad- 
vanced, and as my chronometer and my watches fell away 
from rectitude, I had less and less confidence in my observa- 
tions. What they chiefly told me was, that I was in the 
midst of a wilderness of waters from which the land kept 
fleeing forever away. Here is a map of our voyage." 

Dr. Vail opened a lower drawer in his desk, and took 
out a long roll of brown paper, which he unrolled and 
hung against the door of the book-case. 

It was a singular map. 

A line ran horizontally across the middle of the sheet to 
represent the equator. Another line, crossing this at right 
angles, and a little to the right of the centre, stood for 
the meridian of Greenwich. Once a week, on' this scroll, 
Dr. Vail habitually marked a dot indicating his latitude 
and longitude at the time. Each week's course he 
chronicled by a waved line between the latest two of these 
dots. These lines, as they lengthened and accumulated, 
looked at last like a snarl of black thread. 

"This map,"exclp.l iH Oliver, "is like the diagram of 
a drunken man's staggerings to and fro." 

"Yes," said Kodney, "the ship and I were the blind' 
leading the blind. Look 1 These inky zigzags are like 
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the wanderings of some restless ant, imprisoned for a 
whole summer on a single sheet of paper — running back- 
ward and forward, hither and yon. The ship crept first 
one way, then another ; boxing and unboxing the compass 
as often as the winds did ; first describing one eccentric 
figure, then another ; making progress one day and un- 
making it the next ; always beginning a new voyage, but 
never ending the old one. It was a circumnavigation of 
nothing. 

"I kept marking my course on this map until the lines 
ran into each other so often that if I had continued this 
linear record during the whole time of our shifting lodge- 
ment in the mid- Atlantic, the sheet would have grown to 
be one black blot.'' 

^^ Were you not always expecting some passing ship ?" 

^^ Yes, and when none appeared, I sometimes asked my- 
self. Had the commerce of the world been destroyed ? or 
was I sailing on some unrecorded sea ? I did indeed find 
some vessels ; for at twenty-one different times, noted in my 
journal, I detected the upper sails of some far-off voyager 
whose hull, to me, like mine to him, was below the horizon. 

'^^I had a flag of distress, reaching as high in the air as 
I could rig a rickety prop to carry it in calm weather ; but 
my flag must have appeared, at a few miles' distance, a 
mere speck against the low sky, and my flag-staff a mere 
spider's thread." 

. ^^I knew," said Oliver, with a sigh — ^thinking over his 
past searches for the Coromandel — " I knew there were 
small hopes of your being discovered in that deserted sea 
except by some chance wanderer like yourself." 

" Small indeed ! " replied Eodney. '* I was out of the 
way of the world's commerce. Take, for instance, the 
ships bound from the United States to Great Britain ; I 
was far below their latitudes. Take the ships from New 
York or Liverpool to the Cape of Good Hope ; I was to 
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westward of their common course. Take the shipfi return- 
ing from China to Boston ; I missed all these in losing the 
trade- wind. Take the whalers ; I might have met with 
some of these, for they go everywhere ; but they are a 
small flock, scattered from pole to pole ; and they seldom 
meet even one another." 

" You had plenty of leisure for hunting and fishing," 
observed Oliver. 

"Yes. All the fish in the sea and all the birds in the 
air were mine — if I could only catch them. I spent days 
in devising snares, baits, weapons, and stratagems. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and I learned to put a filial 
trust in her mother-wit. 

"Occasionally I saw a spermaceti whale, with a head 
full of sperm candles which I wanted for our evening 
parlor ; but this was always a vain wish, for I could never 
offer battle to such a giant ; I was unwilling to risk my 
precious tackle on any game heavier than the dolphin or 
the porpoise. 

" The sea, I think, must contain as many porpoises as 
the land counts cattle on a thousand hills 1 While the 
Coromandel was on her outward voyage to Africa, these 
gymnasts would get under her bow and keep pace with her 
for hours together. After the old ship lost her masts 
and sails, she could not give them so merry a race. 
Nevertheless, as the tortoise wins against the hare, so I 
often won against these scampering hares of the waves ; 
for I picked many a young one out of the water with my 
harpoon. ^ 

" At first I often missed my aim — miscalculating the re- 
fraction, and pricking my fish with one or two prongs in- 
stead of five. The barbs would then tear out from the fat 
flesh, leaving the mad creature to go free. But when my 
weapon sank de'ep, the victim would leap — plunge — shoot 
awftv with the speed of an arrow — ^roll and snort — ^unreel 
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my slender rope from its wooden cylinder for three or four 
hundred fathoms — and fight bravely for his life, while all 
his companions would race after him to be in at the death. 
I haye taken a porpoise five feet seven inches long." 

** Did you eat him ?" 

'^ Yes, we ate his choice morsels. He made good cut- 
lets. Once, in London, I attended the Lord Mayor's din- 
ner, and among the dishes was the porpoise. Our English 
forefathers regarded this as a dish to set before the king. 
It was served up at state-dinners in the Elizabethan court. 
Quite likely Lord Bacon ate of it at the palace, and Shake- 
speare at the Mermaid Tavern. And as it was relished by 
Queen Bess in her banquet-hall, it was also relishable to 
Queen Mary in my cabin.'' 

" Did the sharks ever follow you ?" 

"Yes, sometimes. One huge man-eater — ^the white 
shark that the sailors hate — ^glided like a ghost round the 
ship, off and on, for twelve days, until at last the pallid 
spectre began to swim through my brain at night. There 
was something hideous in his close companionship. His 
small, merciless eyes would look at Barbara when she lean- 
ed over the rail as if he wanted to eat her at a mouthful. 
I threw him a water-pail. He turned over, belly upward, 
and took the floating pail at a snap. I then resolved to 
get my pail back. So I fixed an iron hook at the end of a 
spare halyard — made a bait of blubber — nipped the sinner 
in the lower jaw — and after allowing him ample leisure to 
shrive himself for death, I inflicted the penalty. I then cut 
him opeii, and took out my pail." 

" Did you ever catch a manatee ? — what our boys nick- 
name the sea-cow ? " 

"Yes, twice, but not until I was in West Indian 
waters." 

" Did you ever snap up a sea-turtle ?*' • 

*^Yes," replied Rodney, "but the turtles were hard t 
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catch. One would come to the smooth surface — bask in 
the sun asleep — give the whale-birds a chance to rest on 
his shelly back — ^and then, at the slightest noise, would 
go down like a stone. Occasionally one would bite a bait, 
but the hook would necessarily be small, the tackle light, 
and the creature so powerful that he v/ould go gadding off 
and by main force break away. 

' *^ At last I took, an empty firkin — corked it tight to serve 
as a float — hung the bait from the handle — and attached a 
long rope to an iron ring in the bottom ; — ^the bottom float- 
ing upward, and the bait downward. This stratagem work- 
ed to a charm. The turtle, on nabbing the hook and 
feeling its pricks in his beak, would instantly sink, carrying 
the buoy with him ; but the buoy perpetually dragged him 
up again, so that the further he went down, the further he 
had to come back. Such a strain, after an hour or two, 
would exhaust him. I could then easily haul him to the 
ship's side, gaff him under a flipper with a boat-hook, and 
hoist him home. 

" Here is a sea-turtle's shell. I fixed strings to it, to 
make a harp for Barbara ; but I could never get the notes 
to chord ; and though I was more anxious to draw the trees 
and rocks toward me than ever Orpheus was, yet at the 
sound of my pi>or shell, they never came any nearer.'' 

" I have often thought it strange," remarked Oliver, 
" that birds should fly so far out to sea, and be found so 
many miles from their nests." 

" But," said Eodney, " they carry their nests with them ; 
they sleep in their own feathers, as the bear does in his own 
fur, when he hibernates. A marine bird is sovereign over 
land, sea, and sky ; he lords it over all three of the 
world's great trinity of realms. What a superiority to 
man's limitations ? 

" My weapons for capturing birds, you saw in the rack ; 
first of all, I had Captain Lane's fowling-piece with cart- 
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ridges to match ; and then two revolvers left by Mr. Good- 
rich in No. 8, each of which had its own limited 
supply of catridges. ThereVas no loose powder or shot 
about the ship, either in flask or horn ; nothing but these 
cartridges. This little stock of ammunition I guarded 
with jealous care, and used only on rare occasions. 

^^ As a substitute for fire-arms, I made an archer's bow 
— see 1 try and beiid it against your knee ; it is made of 
successive layers of barrel-hoops, wrapped round and 
bound fast with wire ; it looks like a wagon-spring. 

" For arrows, look at these — made from the gilt mould- 
ings of the cabin doors. These steel points were knife- 
blades. Each arrow is a lance, not a barb ; for these 
weapoijs were too precious to be lost ; so, before shooting 
one of them, I attached to it a fish-line by which to pull it 
back. In calm weather I frequently shot, a lance into 
^ome bird that perched on the ship's rail, or rested on the 
waves. Sometimes I killed him on the wing. Beaver 
had no happier moments than when he plunged into the 
water to seize and bring home my game. 

^^ But I had other resources more crafty than this arch- 
ery. I used to set snares on the deck to trip the birds by 
the legs. Then, too, when a flock of water-fowl lighted on 
the ship, I struck them with a staff. Sometimes the credu- 
lous creatures, particularly when the deck was covered 
with sea-weed, would mistake the ship for an island, and 
would settle down upon it in great numbers. Then being 
unsuspicious of danger, they were easily approached, and 
gave up their lives at a stroke." 

^^ Did you ever eat the ship's barnacles ? " 

^' Yes, often. I divided each side of the ship into bar- 
nacle-beds, and with a long-handled scraper raked the 
beds in succession. While we were eating the crop from 
one patch, we gave the rest cf our plantation time to 
grow. In forty days a barnacle would grow half an inch 
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long ; in three months it would reach its full size, nearly 
an inch — almost as big as the miniature oyster of the 
epicure. But I found the Bkrnaole to be unwholesome 
food, and gave up the cultivation/' 

" How did you manufacture your salt ? " 

"My method was to dip bed-sheets overboard, then 
hang them in the sun to dry, and after the water had 
evaporated, collect the salt that adhered — shaking it off 
like sand. Boiling the water would have been easier, 
but I could not afford the fire. In the climate of Capri- 
corji, from a thousand parts of sea-water I obtained thirty- 
four parts of salt ; under the Equator, sometimes thirty-five 
or six. At one period I had twenty-six hundred pounds 
of packed and salted fish and fowl, which I had caught 
and cured." 

" Were you never without relishable food ? '* 

'^ Yes, always, for I was like all other human malcon- 
tents, and longed for what I had not ; for instance, for a 
cow and her milk — ^f or a shoulder of mutton — for a saddle 
of venison ; but whenever I confessed to such cravings, 
my wife rebuked me and called it impious to repine. As 
for Barbara, who had never nibbled a mutton-chop in her 
life, nor seen a slice of fresh meat, nor tasted a boiled egg 
— except now and then a bird's egg, laid in a stolen nest 
among our sea- weed on deck — she was content to be with- 
out the luxuries which she did not know how to crave.'' 

" How did you preserve your health ? " 

" It was by keeping this little box locked," said Dr. 
Vail, smiling and pointing to his medicine-chest. ** 1 
opened it of tener for Beaver than for any other member oi 
the family. I threw more physic to my dog than I took 
myself. Beaver would watch all night in the rain, and 
have a regular influenza in the morning. Then, in the 
clear weather, he would get half blinded by the sunliglit, 
9.nd would come to me to bathe his eyes with digitalis and 
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water. I could cure him of everything but old age ; he 
was the first t)f our company to become a patriarch — ante- 
dating Jezebel herself. At teji years Beaver began to show 
gray hairs in his brown coat. Occasionally one of his teeth 
Tvould*loosen ; and, as it never grew firm again, would soon 
iall out. Whenever Beaver lost a tooth we had a season 
of mourning, as if at a funeral ; for we relied on him for 
our marketing, particularly in fresh fish and poultry, 
and considered every one of his teeth a valuable family 
servant. 

" Jezebel, who came of a race native to the climate in 
which we resided, rarely had a sick day, but slowly waxed 
fat, and fed her lamp of life with her unfailing natural 
oils. 

"Barbara had her teething and her croups, but has 
never yet had her measles. For, as Jezebel says, ^Dar 
bein' nobody to cotch de measles from, dar aint no measles 
to cotch.' Barbara, I am sorry to say, has thus far escaped 
also whooping-cough and mumps. All these enemies will 
be lying in wait for her on her entrance into the world. 

" Her mother, who used to be an occasional martyr to 
the sick-headache — (by the way, Oliver, do all the women 
in the civilized world still have headaches as they did in 
my time ?) — overcame this tendency at sea. Of co^rse 
she never grew robust, for a morning-glory cannot change 
into an oak. 

" My own ailments were principally fevers, caught from 
my over-anxieties, prolonged watchings, and harassed 
mind. 

"But what family, in any climate, amid all comforts, 

could reasonably expect to remain more exempt than mine 

did from the natural ills that flesh is heir to ? Indeed, we 

had more than the common share, not of disease, but of 

» exemptions. 

" 'The will,' says the philosopher, 'that is the man.' 
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I f onnd that a strong will — a desperate determination not 
to be sick — ^was the best way ta keep well. The mind is a 
magical protector of the body. 'A cheerful heart doeth 
good like a medicine.' 

" The ship's sanitary regulations I rigidly enforced, and 
chiefly against myself. I maintained a miUtary order and 
precision in working the pumps — washing the clothes — 
airing the cabins-r-timing the meals to have them regular — 
changing the diet to keep it wholesome — sleeping unex- 
posed to the night-damps-T-and, above all, providing con- 
stant occupation of mind, not omitting cheerful music, 
merry laughter, and diverting talk. 

" One infirmity we all outgrew — sea-sickness. There is 
a sure cure for sea-sickness ; — and that is, to live altogether 
at sea, or altogether on land. 

" Then, too, I escaped one of the chief troubles of life 
— want of money. 1 always kept a little gold and silver 
in my pocket — see, these coins have worn each other's faces 
off and grown smooth. My cash balance on hand was 
always sufficient to keep me free from all pecuniary frets 
and cares. If I was not a millionaire, still I always had 
more money than I could possibly spend. But like many 
a richer man, I derived little comfort from nfy wealth." 

" How often," asked Oliver, " did you throw overboard 
a message ? " 

*^Too many times," replied Eodney, "to count the 
number ; for whenever we emptied a glass-jar that was 
stout enough to be a message-bearer (generally an olive- 
jar), I put into it a record of our misfortunes, sealed it 
tight, and cast it overboard. Sometimes, as if loth to part 
with us, our little messenger would keep within our sight 
for a day or two. I suspect that fully one-half of these, 
and of all similar waifs thrown from ships at sea, are swal- 
lowed by sharks — just as happened to my water-pail.. 
Nevertheless, as I used to hear stories of such missives 
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reaching the shore, or getting picked up at sea, — I hoped 
that some of mine wonld reach the eyes of men. At least, 
I arlways had the satisfaction of feeling, whenever I cast 
one of these bottles overboard, that I was dropping a 
letter into the post-office. If it never reaehed its destina- 
tion, the fatality was no greater than frequently used to 
happen to a letter posted from Salem to Boston.'* 

"You were saved from one peril,'' said Oliver, "you 
had no mutinous crew." 

'^Yes> I had, for I was a mutineer myself. Some- 
times my mind, notwithstanding my best efforts to set a 
watch at the gate of my rebellious thoughts, would admit 
into the citadel a banditti of cunning assassins in the shape 
of insane apprehensions and unconscionable hallucina- 
tions ! 

'^ I feared, for instance, that a sword-fish would scuttle 
the ship — ^that the copper sheathing would peel off aud 
admit the ship-worm to honeycomb his way inside — ^that 
the coral insects would deposit their rock against our keel 
and gradually draw us down — that a water-spout would 
overwhelm us— that lightning would revenge its first fail- 
ure and strike us again — ^that an upset lamp would set the 
ship on fire — ^that dry-rot would eat the timbers to punk 
and powder — ^that a sudden leak would pour the ocean into 
us — that the cargo would turn topsy-turvy and capsize the 
ship — ^that on some moonlight night we would be lured 
to walk on the sea's silver bridge to our destruction — that 
we would lose our reason and the Coromandel become a 
mad-house — ^that Beaver wolild turn hydrophobic and bite 
us -with frothy mouth — ^that death would smite some of us, 
leaving the survivors worse than dead : — ^all these and a 
thousand other grim and dismal fancies haunted my 
gloomy mind — ^playing with windy breath on its -^olian 
chords of fear and dread. 

"On the other hand, quickly reacting from despond- 
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ency to hope — I was cheated by the mirage. Sometimes 
green islands would appear lying just before ns — in plain 
sight — within easy reach ; or a ship under full sail wduld 
be palpably bearing down to rescue us. Sometimes I fan- 
cied a procession of our friends approaching from a distance. 
Sometimes I could see the streets of Salem thronged with a 
public reception on our arrival. Sometimes I was out of 
the body, standing off at a safe and happy distance from 
present perils, and looking at myself as if I were another 
man. 

*' Long ago I ceased to wonder that sailors have sworn to 
seeing the Fata Morgana ; or that the Canary Islanders 
have descried off their coast the visionary Isle of St. Bran- 
don ; or that the boatmen in the Straits of Messina have 
beheld the city of Eeggio thrown up into the sky.'* 

"I imagine," said Oliver, "that as each day ended, you 
must have rejoiced at the flight of time. " 

"Ah ! " exclaimed the wanderer, heaving a sigh at the 
recollection, " time — with us — seemed never to be in flight, 
but always to be sitting with folded wing, perched like a 
bird of ill-omen on our doomed craft. The exact period 
from our shipwreck to our landing was from October 1st, 
1847, to May 16th, 1864. Sixteen years, seven months, 
and fifteen days." 

"As /look back," said Oliver, "to the shipwreck, the 
time — ^long as it is — seems hardly long enough to have per- 
mitted Barbara to grow from a child to a woman." 

"Our daughter," said Rodney, "was our almanac. 
Whenever Mary and I tried to recall the date of some par- 
ticular storm, or any half -forgotten event, we seldom turned 
to our diaries, but said, ^ It was when Barbara was a baby 
— or before Barbara was seven years old — or after Barbara's 
eleventh birthday.' So as one cuts names into the bark of 
a tree, we notched our years into the fair rind of Barbara's 
growth." 
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*' Eodney, when you first found yourself a castaway, were 
you terror-stricken at the situation ? " 

^^ If/' said Dr. Vail, " some good or evil spirit had then 
announced to me that, within this dismantled wreck, we 
were to dwell for nearly seventeen years, forbidden during 
all that time to touch or see the shore, — ^and yet, that in 
spite of these perils, we were to live and prosper, instead 
of miserably perishing, leaving none to tell the tale ; — I 
would not have believed it — no — ^not though one had risen 
from the dead." 

While Dr.' Vail and his friend sat on the deck, in a 
couple of old willow-chairs, talking of the ship and her 
company, — going over the multitudinous particulars of 
their voyage, their provisions, their privations, their make- 
shifts, their hopes and fears, their daily life and longings, 
their health and sickness, and their final escape from the 
lonely sea to the lonely isle, — ^the sinking sun had almost 
set. 

"It is past the time," said Eodney, "at which we prom- 
ised Mary to return to the house." 

Just then, emerging from the cocoa-nut trees, Barbara, 
who had been sent by her mother to call her father, ran 
down to the water's-edge, followed at a few paces by 
Anthony Cammeyer. 

The merry maid took off her straw-bonnet and waved it 
to the loiterers on the ship, calling them with a ringing 
voice to supper, at which they must not dare to be late, she 
said, for fear of Jezebers frown. 

The two friends on the ship immediately stepped into 
the ferry-basket, and the two on shore (not waiting, and 
perhaps not wishing, to be joined by their elders) tripped 
side by side briskly out of sight among the cocoa-palms. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

AW OUTSTRETCHED HAOTJ. 

4 

AS a rich soil, hitherto implanted, takes eagerly the seed 
of the first sower, so Barbara's heart, into which 
neyer before had any lover dropped a word of love, at last 
received the magical germ ; and this germ, under the 
bedewing of the maiden's joyful tears, blossomed by instant 
miracle into perfect bloom ; — ^f or the swift soul, unlike the 
slow soil, needs not to tarry for the tedious progress of the 
seasons, but may ordain the seed and its harvest so near 
together that it can plant the one and reap the other at 
the same moment. 

To Barbara the miracle was, not that she was in love 
with Philip, but that Philip was in love with her, 

Barbara's love — now of so long a date in her constant 
heart — had originally overtaken her on the drifting ship 
just as it would have done in a crowded city ; — for it is 
woman's nature to love, even before it is her fortune to 
have a lover. It has already been suflBcently explained 
how Barbara never once imagined that, during all her 
years of love and longing for Philip, there had been a paral- 
lel experience in the breast of her unseen lover ; — an un- 
known reciprocity of attachment between them ; — ^an un- 
suspected knitting together of their two lives into one as 
by a prearranged destiny. 

It is hardly necessary, therefore, to say that neither 

Anthony Cammeyer nor any other person could come 
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between Barbara and the one beloved object of her heart's 
fealty. 

But in Philip's absence, his ambitious rival, having the 
common self-complacency which marks all such charac- 
ters, quickly forgot the first abashed confusion which 
he had felt in Barbara's presence, and saw no reason 
why his superior oflficer should possess any greater in- 
fluence than his own with an unworldly woman's virgin 
heart. 

This natural vanity in Cammeyer was now inadvertently 
fostered in him, first by Mrs. Vail and then by Barbara ; 
for Mrs, Vail exhibited toward him a marked politeness 
which her daughter was quick to perceive, and which, per- 
ceiving, she closely imitated in her own deportment as the 
proper polite model for her to copy. 

Accordingly Barbara was full of extraordinary attentions 
to Anthony Oammeyer in Philip Chantilly's absence. 

Probably, had this ambitious man known the real state 
of Barbara's heart ; had he dreamed that for Philip Chan- 
tilly — her first, ^ her chief, her only accepted lover — she 
had already filled the wine-cup of her oblation to overfiow- 
ing, and that what she was giving to the second comer was 
only the good- will which she had for this friend as she had 
the same feeling for every ofiicer and sailor on Philip's 
ship ; — ^it is quite possible that Anthony Cammeyer would 
have quenched the promptings of his ambition, and left 
the great prize in the peaceful possession of its first captor. 

But Lieut. Cammeyer knew nothing of this. He mis- 
interpreted Mrs. Vail ; he misinterpreted Barbara ; he 
misinterpreted the situation. And accordingly he was 
unconsciously engendering misery for all. 

During Philip's absence — which had now prolonged 
itself beyond the rough weather of the second day into the 
sunshine of the third — Capt. Chantilly and Dr. Vail talked 
incessantly together ; opening the volumes of two whole 
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lives to each other, and discussing the history of the world 
during seventeen of its most eventful years. 

This left Barbara frequently in the company of Cam- 
meyer. 

That shrewd officer fancied that his fortune now hung 
before him like a golden apple, waiting to be plucked. 

Anthony and Barbara took walks together, scouring the 
island in every nook and cranny : visiting the coral rocks 
and inlets ; rambling among the pineapples and plantains ; 
plucking the red roses and the redder cardinal flowers ; 
singling out the Berenice butterflies ; listening to the 
screaming macaws ; beckoning to the dwarf goats ; and 
climbing the hillocks for outlooks to the sea, , 

" Are you interested in geology, Mr. Cammeyer ? '^ she 
asked. 

" Ye-es, a little,*' he replied, meaning a very little. 

"By standing here on this rock," said she, "you can 
see the whole coast of the island. Notice yonder how the 
ground rises in terraces toward a central ridge of conical 
hills — ^though my father smiles at me for calling them 
hills, and says they have not risen high enough in the 
world to be entitled to such honors. On the northwest, 
as you may observe, the rocks are of coralline limestone. 
Here on this eastern side, you will recognize under us 
strata of silicious sandstone, intermixed with ferruginous 
matter — the calcareous sandstone passing into silicious 
limestone." 

"How did you learn all this ?" asked Cammeyer, sur- 
prised at her profundity. 

She replied laughingly, "I have yet learned so little t)f 
the wonders of Nature during our few months' residence 
here, that I have often wished myself Oambuscan's 
daughter." 

" Cambuscan ? " inquired Cammeyer, " who was Tie 9 " 

" ^^'" exclaimed Barbara, surprised that any inhabi- 
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tant of the outer world should be ignorant of so pal- 
pable a fact in himian history. *'He was the King of 
Tartary.^' 

"Bless me !" cried Cammeyer, with an effort at a jest, 
i^ why do you wish to be a Tartar ?" 

" Because/^ replied Barbara, — who was as ignorant of 
Cammeyer's slang joke as Cammeyer was of Barbara's his- 
torical allusion — "because, good sir, the King of Tartary's 
daughter had a ring which, whenever she put it on her 
finger, enabled her to understand the language of all birds 
and the yirtues of all plants. I have often wished to wear 
that ring.'* 

Mr. Cammeyer now lighted a cigar. This was a great 
curiosity to Barbara. She had never seen such a thing 
before, nor had she eyer happened to hear her father men- 
tion this adjunct of civilization. Had Barbara been a 
young man, she might have taken to this fascinating vice 
with graceful promptitude, and accepted the lieutenant's 
jocose offer of one of the perfumed tempters ; but as he 
accompanied this sham proposition with a statement that 
such indulgences were not for the fair sex, she gazed with 
bewilderment while he poured forth the curling smoke 
from his Eoman and double-chimneyed nose. 

" Now," said she, " since you have lighted a torch, I will 
show you something to set fire to. Come this way." 

She led him to a little boiling spring ; in other words, 
to a spot where carburetted hydrogen escaped from the 
earth ; and whenever the rain left the shallow excavation 
full of water, the escaping gas, bubbling up through the 
water, gave it the appearance of boiling. 

" Put your hand into it," said she, with a merry twinkle 
in her eyes. 

" I do not wish to be scalded," he responded, cautiously. 

" Then I shall put in mine." 

Saying which, she rolled up the sleeve from her beautifu^ 
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white arm^ and thrust that whole faultless piece of alabas- 
ter into the bubbling flood. 

" How can you bear so much heat ? *' asked Oammeyer, 
thinking her a witch. 

" 0, it is not hot. It only appears to be so. If I had 
my father's thermometer here, I would ^how you that the 
temperature is just the same as of any other pool of rain- 
water. But I wiU set the water on fire. Please lend me 
your torch.'* 

Barbara took Cammeyer's cigar, and, applying the lighted 
end to the boiling flood, set the volatile gas in a blaze, 
which made the disturbed water appear to be burning with 
a white, flickering, ghostly light. 

The glowing face of the woman who wrought this 
witchery smote Anthony Cammeyer with a spell of sorcery. ' 

Soon a puff of the sea-breeze blew out the fire, and 
Barbara was about to lead her companion back to their 
rocky seat, overlooking the Atlantic — ^when Cammeyer, 
who had trodden on something that seized his foot, gave a 
start and cry. 

" That is a scorpion," said Barbara, and she curiously 
watched the vicious little thing in the grass. 

" Am I bitten by a scorpion ? " cried Cammeyer. 
" Then it is a mortal wound. I am a dead man ! " 

He turned to a cowardly paleness, an5 a cold sweat 
broke out on his brow. 

"No," replied Barbara, quickly, "the little creature 
has very ill manners, but he can do you no harm. My 
fingers have been bitten a dozen times by just such a 
snipper-snapper as that." 

Cammeyer's scare was for nothing, and he felt a little 
ashamed of his exhibition of cowardice in the presence of 
his braver companion. 

"You seem," he said to Barbara, '*to be afraid of 
nothing.'' 
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" yes, I hate yampires. They come npon one nna- 
wares and suck one's blood. I haye wakened in the morn- 
ing and found that a yampire had left a blood-spot on my 
ear — sometimes on my arm." 

" How startling ! " exclaimed Cammeyer. " Did ^he 
creature not terrify you in the night ? " 

" N"o, the yampire comes upon you gently while you are 
fast asleep, and pricks you with a fine sharp point. My 
mother, seyeral years ago, had some cambric needles on 
the ship. I remember that their points were very fine. 
But the yampire's tooth pricks a smaller hole than a cam- 
bric needle could do. I hate these midnight assassins ! " 

Cammeyer expressed his cordial assent to Barbara's 
yiew of yampires ; which showed no small disinterested- 
ness on his part, since he was something of a yampire 
himself. 

A light green snake, graceful and timid, now glided 
past them, escaping out of their way. 

Cammeyer again started. 

" That," said Barbara, " is one of our pussy-cats. Haye 
you a cat on your ship ? " 

." Yes." 

" 0, I wish you had brought it ashore with you. I am 
so anxious to see a real cat. We found mice in the house, 
and my father said that haying no cat — for cats kill mice, 
do they not ? — we must have a mouser ; and so we took a 
harmless green snake — ^like the one that just passed. We 
call our snakes our pussy-cats." 

Barbara grew more and more fascinating to Cammeyer, 
hour by hour ; and as he walked at her side, he hardly 
noticed the parrots, the humming-birds, the ants, and the 
centipedes ; which latter, had he condescended to scruti- 
nize them, would haye giyen him eyen more loathsome 
occasion to shudder than he found in the pnakes and scor- 
pions. He was intent only on gazing at Barbara, who 
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flometimes seemed to him to be a beautiful wild siren 
superior to humanity. 

Comely to his eyes from the first, she swiftly grew be- 
fore him into a piece of perfect splendor. 

" 0, my dear friend I ^' exclaimed Barbara, " I have for- 
gotten to show you one thing. Look yonder — it is a little 
broken boat that came ashore during the earthquake. I 
planted it round about with flowers. Stand here — see — 
they have almost hidden it out of sight. But I will push 
aside the vines and show you the boat's name." 

Barbara then uncovered the gilt letters of the n,ame 
Good Hope. 

"It is a man-of-war'sT)oat,"said Cammeyer after some 
examination ; ^^ but I know of no vessel in the American 
navy with such a name. As these are English islands, 
some English cruiser was probably in this neighborhood 
during the earthquake. The boat may have been washed 
from the ship's deck and cast ashore." 

Barbara, leaving the flowery boat and resuming her seat 
among the rocks, looked into her companion's pleased eyes 
and said, 

"Mr. Cammeyer, I have neither sister nor brother. 
Yes, I have a distant sister, whom I have never seen. 
Lucy Wilmerding has always been to me like a sister. 
You heard my father speaking of her yesterday— did you 
not ? " 

" Yes," said Cammeyer, with an air of ignorance and 
indifference. 

" 0," exclaimed Barbara, " I wish that you^ Mr. Cam- 
meyer, could have known Lucy Wilmerding — I am sure 
you would have loved her. What an unhappy fate is hers 
— to break her heart over a false lover ! Can men be so 
despicable ? What a pity that my dear Lucy could not 
have been the wife of a brave and noble man — ^like your- 
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Cammeyer felt javelins piercing him in these words. 
He quivered under them, but resolved to hide his wounds, 
which he did with a self-mastery so complete that no trace 
of his emotion appeared on his face, save a little pallor. 
. "Lucy shall be my sister, *' continued Barbara, "and 
you shall be my brother — ^will you not ? Then I shall 
have both brother and sister. Why do you frown ? '' 

" I cannot be your brother," said Cammeyer, trying to 
smile, *^but I can be something more. Will you permit 
me to say wfe,t ? " 

" I do not understand you," she replied. 

^^ There is a good reason why I cannot be your brother." 

" What is it ? " she asked. 

" It is because," said he, "I wish to be your — husband." 

Barbara^s heart heaved with sudden tumult. Her face 
reddened to a flame. Her eyes glittered like stars. 

" Husband ?" she exclaimed, as if asking herself whether 
she had heard the strange word correctly. 

The astonished maiden was in a novel situation. She 
had received for the first time an offer of marriage. No 
wonder she was bewildered. But her mingled surprise 
and alarm were not due to her kindly interest in the young 
man she stood before — an interest merely friendly, and 
nothing moje. Her agitation was all centered in one par- 
ticular word which had fallen from his lips. 

This was the word, "husl)and." 

It was the word itself, and not the man who uttered it, 
that so strongly shook Barbara's mind. 

The cool-headed Cammeyer, who felt flattered by the 
otvious emotion which his proposition had occasioned in 
Barbara's breast; little suspected that this sudden pricking 
of her heart was due, not to the archer, but to the arrow. 

The heart uses a more swift and fiery logic than the 
head. Barbara, having made the discovery through 
Anthony Cammeyer that a man who admires a woman mf 
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want to be her husband, immediately leaped to the con- 
clusion that Philip Chantilly might also be actuated by 
the same desire. But she was puzzled to understand 
why Philip, who had passionately declared to her his love, 
had not asked her to be his wife ; while, on the other 
hand, Cammeyer, who had not spoken to her a word of 
love, had proposed to be her husband, 

Barbara's native instinct was that love should be only 
for marriage, and marriage only for love. 

One golden thought, however, had now tifeen struck in 
the mint of Barbara's mind — a thought which, like a 
guinea, was stamped on two different sides ; each impres- 
sion being counterpart to the other, and both necessary to 
the perfect coin : one was, that possibly Philip would de- 
sire to be her husband ; and the other — its golden oppo- 
site — ^that haply she was destined to become Philip's wife. 

Under the present and blissful burden of this fancied 
future, Barbara, hiding her holy secret within her happy 
heart, and shrinking from a rude exposure of it to a 
stranger's eye, hastily rose and said, 

"Good sir, I must now go." 

Saying which she sped away with stately haste from her 
bewildered companion ; who, as he watched her retreating 
form as she disappeared among the trees, little dreamed 
that on reaching the house she stole straightway to her 
chamber, and sinking on her knees before the ancient 
crucifix on the wall, invoked the grace of Heaven on the 
head of Philip Chantilly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

REVOLT. 

AFTEE Barbara ended her passionate prayer for Philip 
- (in which her devotions were probably not according 
to any known rubric or ritual) she rose from her knees, 
turned away from the prie-Dieu, and stepped in front of 
a looking-glass. 

Barbara's glance at the mirror on this occasion was not 
to see Narcissa, but herself. Her desire to appear well in 
Philip's eyes was the same emotion that has blushingly 
enkindled many a pure woman's cheeks, and modestly 
prompted her to array herself with chaste beauty to meet the 
lord of her heart and fate. One swift glance by Barbara, 
first at her face and then at her dress, reminded her that 
though she could not heighten the comeliness of the one, 
she knew where to borrow a queenly richness for the other. 

This supplement to Nature's loveliness lay packed in 
, lavender in a chest, and had once been a bride's wedding- 
gown — ^part of the wardrobe left on board the Coromandel 
by Mrs. Atwill. 

Barbara, who on the ship had kept this chest in her 
state-room, and who in the Hermitage kept it in her cham- 
ber, now lifted the lid — took out the white silk robe — 
shook out its folds — swept her hand over the lustrous 
fabric to make it rustle — ^held it up, first on one arm, then 
on the other — unclad herself of the gown she. was wearing 

— put on this cream-white array — ^bejeweled herself with a 
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necklace of pearls — unbound her hair till it fell about her 
shoulders — shod her feet in white silk slippers — clasped 
her bracelets on her naked arms — and, having thus arrayed 
herself, went to submit her loveliness to the approving glass, 

"I wonder/' thought she, "whether Philip admires 
white silk." 

Going to her jewel-box, she took out Philip's letter — 
which she kept therein as her chief jewel — kissed the en- 
velope — kissed the seal — kissed the paper — and then read 
the contents from beginning to end, in a low, soft voice, 
as if murmuring some immortal music to her mortal ears. 

" Oh what a letter ! '' she whispered. "What wonderful 
words it contains ! ^ Your true lover, Philip Chantilly ! ' '' 
And she kept repeating the closing phrase. "Philip calls 
himself my true lover. What can I give my true lover in 
return ? Time lovers should have true love. Philip, I 
give you my true love.'' 

Barbara then forgot her glowing image in the glass, and 
became absorbed in the contemplation of another image 
more pleasing to her mind — the figure of the young sailor 
of the Tamaqua — ^the hero of her true love,, of her pure 
heart, of her whole soul. 

Her thoughts rose to such a rapture that she paced up 
and down her little apartment, like an untamed leopard in 
a cage ; she shivered and burned ; she wept and laughed ; 
she caught up her one and only love-letter, and pressed it 
to her lips — which was an act of grace such as she had 
not yet bestowed on her one and only lover ; she sighed — 
yet not with grief ; she put her hand against her breast as 
if trying to steady her beating heart ; and she exclaimed, 

" How often have I put on this dress to please my father 
in our solitude ! How often have I danced in these slip- 
pers on the floor of the Coromandel's cabin at my mock- 
wedding ! How often have I worn this necklace as if it 
were a bridal ornament ! " 
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No sooner had these whispered words escaped her lips 
than she once more pressed her hand against her bosom, 
and said in a low moan, 

"0 hush, foolish heart of mine — ^giddy with yain hope ! 
It cannot be. Do you not know that Philip may choose 
among a thousand — ^yes, among ten thousand — of the chief 
ladies of all the world ? Will he then come back again into 
the wilderness to choose yotif^^ 

Barbara answered her question doubtfully, 

" Yes — ^no — no— ^yes.*' 

But her doubts were only of a moment's space, for 
^^ perfect lore caste th out fear." 

Barbara rallied her shaken heart, and exclaimed, 

" Did he not write it with his own hand ? — * Your true 
lover, Philip Chantilly V Philip, Philip !" 

The excited girl turned again to the glass, and catching 
sight of her white hand, which Philip had kissed, she 
kissed it on the same spot— as if some touch of Philip's 
lips still remained there. 

The real woman who gave this kiss, seeing her image 
doing the same thing in the glass, addressed her twin self, 
and said, 

'^ 0, Narcissa, look at me now 1 Speak to me, darling, 
as of old. Speak to me of Philip ! Speak to me and say, 
' thou blessed among women ! ' Speak to me and tell 
me, * My beloved is mine, and I am his *I ' — Philip ! — 
God ! " 

The tumult in her breast overcame her ; she felt a sud- 
den dizziness ; and she sat down between the guardian 
griffins of her antique chair. 

Mr. Cammeyer, meanwhile, had slowly followed the 
swift-flying Barbara to the house ; and as he already had 
noticed Mrs. Vail's marked courtesy towards him ; and as 
a young man who courts a daughter finds it worth while 
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to be reinforced by her mother, — he made a prompt and 
bold statement to Mrs. Vail of his proposition to Barbara. 

In doing this, he distorted the case, and left a false im- 
pression on Mrs. Vail. 

^'In short," said he, in concluding his adroit remarks^ 
'^I asked for your daughter in marriage, and thongh she 
received my offer in a somewhat unconventional way, I 
have reason to suppose that she accepted it, and I have 
done myself the honor to be the first to inform you of it.'* 

On hearing this intelligence, Mrs. Vail was filled with 
consternation and grief. 

Anthony Cammeyer was no favorite with Barbara's 
mother. How then, she wondered, could he have become 
in so short a time a favorite with Barbara herself ? Above 
all, how could the darling child have so swiftly given her 
heai't to a total stranger — ^a man, too, not to be compared 
with Philip Chantilly ? 

With motherly aggressiveness, Mrs. Vail instantly re- 
solved to interfere between her daughter and this new- 
comef. 

Bousing her invalid strength to make an appropriate 
reply to Lieut. Cammeyer, she addressed him thus : 

" I am so surprised — so bewildered — and (I cannot help 
confessing) so grieved at what you have told me from Bar- 
bara — who ought herself to have been the first to announce 
it — ^tliat my heart almost refuses to speak. That girl — 
from her babyhood down to these last few days — has seen 
no other man than her father. The sudden arrival of 
strangers among us has been exciting and bewildering even 
to her father and me — how much more so to her ! She is 
an impulsive creature — rushing hither and thither like the 
wind. If she has suddenly poured out upon you her sym- 
pathy and love, she may follow it with her disappointment, 
her vexation, yes even her scorn and hate. She is a law unto 
"herself, and Avill be loth to receive her law from another. 
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Of the submissions which women are supposed to make in 
wedlock — of the subordinate rank which they are expected 
to hold — of all this, Barbara as yet knows nothing. Con- 
sider how liable such a girl's feelings are to be mistaken — 
to be misdirected. You take an undue advantage of her 
isolation and ignorance. I would ratlier that our old ship 
had never brought us to the shore than that Barbara, in 
her first misstepping on the land, should stumble into 
a false marriage. If she loves you truly, nothing will 
sever her from you ; and her love .will not grow less, but 
more, by waiting and feeding itself on hope and trust. 
On the other hand, if she does not yet know her heart, you 
will harm both yourself and her by pressing this suit any 
further, just now. Mr. Cammeyer, I beg you not to say 
another word to my daughter on this subject until I can 
confer with her father and herself-^not a word until I give 
you my consent to speak — not even if you have to wait sev- 
eral days, or even longer. Will you promise me this ? " 

Mr. Cammeyer, not dissatisfied with Mrs. Vail's argu- 
ment — ^which, to him, seemed on the whole to tell in his 
favor — ^gave his promise on the spot ; and, noticing her 
excitement and weariness, withdrew from her presence. 

Barbara, in the next room, had overheard the rumbling 
voices of the two talkers, but did not catch the drift of 
their conversation. 

Lieut. Cammeyer, on leaving the house, walked with 
elastic and conquering step toward the Coromandel — ^hailed 
Bobson and Carter — stepped into the ferry-basket — was 
drawn by them to the ship — sat in a willow-chair on deck — 
lighted a fresh cigar — and plunged into a profound medi- 
tation. 

Among the mystic laws of human nature, which follow 
like Nemesis in the track of human conduct, is one which 
ordains that no man's mind, however excited with present 
interest or engrossed with prospective ambition, can at any 
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moment be safe against the inopportune and awful intru- 
sion of the dead, of the absent, or of the wronged. 

Lucy Wilmerding, like a phantom, now confronted An- 
thony Cammeyer, and accompanied him in all his thoughts 
of Barbara Vail. 

It is not to be supposed that Anthony Cammeyer still 
loved Lucy Wilmerding ; for, properly speaking, he had 
not loved her at first, and he loved her now less than ever. 
Whatever pleased interest he may have had in her during 
the early days when ha inwreathed her name into his vis- 
ions of future advancement in the world, his feeling was 
not true love. Its shallow depth had no right to that deep 
name. Little love is none at all. No man loves a woman 
truly if he loves her less than he loves himself, or less than 
he loves any other person or thing in the world. 

But Lieut. Cammeyer — though he had never truly loved 
Lucy Wilmerding — had not become so wholly callous to 
the reproaches of his conscience, as not to have groaned 
in spirit many times at the injury which he had inflicted 
on this noble woman. He knew well enough that the blow 
'which he gave her had broken her heart — that it was a mur- 
der which he had committed upon her, most murderous in 
that its victim, though slain, could not die, but must 
endure a living death. 

Cammeyer knew also that for this dastardliness on his 
part he had suffered a long, slow punishment, which Nature 
had wrought out within him in her subtlest way ; a punish- 
ment now made awfully complete ; for he was distinctly 
conscious that, in spite of all his admiration for Barbara, 
and of the fascinating spell which she had wrought upon 
him, and of the offer of marriage which he had made to 
her — ^he was, nevertheless, not in love with her ; and this 
fact showed him that one of the elemental functions of 
a human being, the power to love, if he had ever possessed 
it, had been at last obliterated from his composition. 
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^^ If I cannot love sucli a woman as Barbara Y^il," said 
he, " then I can never love any one." 

He was right.: the fire was extinct within him — ^the gift 
was withdrawn — ^the fountain of this most human and 
most divine of all feelings was dried in his breast forever. 

If, in the rude clash of carnal powers, it is a truth of 
histoiy that they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword, it is still more awfuUy true that, in the jamng 
collision of human souls, whoso destroys another's love 
and heart and Jife shall suffer the destruction of his own. 

This is an awful retribution, but Cammeyer knew, not 
only that it had been inflicted upon him, but that he 
merited the penalty. 

A cold anger, like the chill of rain, passed through his 
blood against Barbara for her unconscious agency in reveal- 
ing to him the searing and blasting of his nature — the 
final sentence of his fate. 

But his prolonged meditations did not lead him to 
change, but only to intensify, his determination to woo and 
win Barbara ; for he thought that in so doing he might 
possibly, after all, find his way back toward his former 
and lost self. If not too late, he hoped yet to renew the 
freshness of his youth — to be once again at peace with his 
tempest-tossed breast. Otherwise he knew himself a lost 
soul, — condemned to ^^ the blackness of darkness forever.'' 

Meanwhile, Dr. Vail, who had left the Coromandel 
shortly before Cammeyer came on board, returned to the 
house. 

*^ Eodney, Eodney," exclaimed his wife to him, ^* I 
am sick at heart. Mr. Cammeyer has made to Barbara a 
proposition of marriage, and she has rashly accepted it." 

Dr. Vail stood transfixed. 

A tempest gathered on his brow. The lion which 
sleeps in every strong nature (like Thorwaldsen's statue cut 
in the rock) was roused within him. No eagle, glaring at 
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the fiery gun, ever showed more piercing ey(?8 than Rod- 
ney's at that moment. 

^^ Impossible !" he elclaimed^ in a white heat. "By 
heaven, no ! I forbid it. Never, never, never shall Bar- 
bara marry that man ! " 

He clenclied his hands ; he walked up and down the 
small room in great agitation ; the floor shook under his 
feet ; his wife turned pale at the sight of his rage ; and in 
the midst of this exciting scene, which wrought the father 
to frenzy and the mother to prostration, Barbara herself 
suddenly opened her door and stepped forth in her bridal 
dress ! 

She stood before her father like an apparition. 

They met, face to face, mute as statues, — and looked at 
each other, eye to eye. 

Every word of Dr. Vail's loud and violent speech had 
been overheard by Barbara, yet she had not heard any 
mention of Cammeyer's name. What she heard, instead 
of a name, was her father's invective against an absent 
person, contemptuously described as "that man." With 
Dr. Vail and Mary, "that man" was Anthony Cammeyer. 
With Barbara, it was Philip. 

Such and so great are the misunderstandings that arise 
between those who are nearest to each other, and who 
ought never to misunderstand each other at all ! 

There was something aAvful in Barbara's agony at this 
moment. She was white and ghastly, as if her cheeks 
had caught their color from her veil. Her lips were blood- 
less. She looked like one against whom all the world had 
turned, and who in despair suddenly resolved to fight — 
perhaps to die. 

The case was a simple one, as it appeared to Barbara's 
pure and innocent mind. She loved Philip. She loved 
him truly, wholly, absolutely. She loved him without 

'^rve, without fear. She had not intended that this 
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loye — ^now that it was requited — should be kept secret 
from her parents ; but thus far there had been no conven- 
ient opportunity for her to make to them a disclosure. 

Moreover, Philip was absent, nor liad he yet asked of 
her the same question which another had put ; and cer- 
tainly it was hardly time for her to speak until he had 
spoken. 

Dr. Vail, standing before his daughter, gazed at her 
half in love, half in anger, and wholly in grief. 

Barbara felt that Philip had been unjustly and ignoniin- 
iously treated by her father ; that Philip, the son of her 
father's best friend — Philip, their long seeker and final 
discoverer — Philip, the noble prince and hero — Philip, the 
master of her heart ; — Barbara felt that this paragon of men 
had been scornfully denounced by her father as *^that 
man." Her father had called heaven to witness that she 
should never marry *^that man." The loving maiden, 



" Vested all in white, pure as her mind, 
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bled under her veil from the wound so suddenly struck at 
'Hhat man." So Barbara, with love's loyalty, resolved to 
take the fate, whatever it might be, which was now in 
store for ^^that man." 

It is idle to argue about filial duty. This is a beautiful 
gauze which fond parents weave about their children, 
thinking it to be some charmed armor of protection, like 
Great-heart's shield in the allegory ; but it is neither a 
shield nor a coat of mail ; it is not a. defence at all ; it is a 
mere filmy veil — a vapor — an exhalation ; it is consumed, 
blown away at the breath of one sweet and glowing word 
spoken by the stranger of yesterday who becomes the lover 
of to-day. Vain is it for the mother to bind her daughter 
to imprisonment at home in chambers 

*• Silken, chill, and chaste.*' 
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Vain is it for the father to spend his toil, his thougiil, 
his life, for the sake of one fair girl, who, like a bird, 
hearing a cooing-call afar oflE — a singer in another sky — 
flies away at the summons, and foreyer abandons the 
parental nest. 

This is Nature's absolute fiat — which fathers and moth- 
ers may tremble at, but which they cannot resist. 

"I haye heard all you said," remarked Barbara, sadly ; 
'^I was not eayes-dropping, but when it thunders, one 
cannot help haying ears." 

"Barbara," said her father, "haye you come in this 
attire to inyite me to a wedding ? " 

"No," she replied, "I am not going to a wedding." 

" Why, then," asked he, with a frown, " why are you in 
such haste to put on a semblance of marriage ? '* 

" It was you," she replied, " who taught me to wear this 
dress. For your pleasure, many times I haye put it on. 
At your command, I can take it off. Shall I do so ? " 

Barbara's yoice grew tender, for she saw that her father 
was now in tears. 

"0 Barbara, my daughter," he exclaimed, melted still 
further at the sound of her yoice, "you haye neyer 
giyen me a pang till to-day I But your willingness to 
desert your mother aiid me, and to unite yourself in 
such haste to a stranger of whom you know nothing — 
my daughter I my daughter ! this is so rash, so unwise, 
so unaccountable, so dreadful, that it pierces me to the 
heart." 

He then caught up her hand in his, as be was wont to 
do —held it — patted it — and at last kissed it. 

In doing this, he espied on her finger, for the first time, 
an unfamiliar ring. 

He flung down her hand yiolently, and exclaimed, 

" What is this ? " 

'+ is a wedding ring," she replied meekly. 
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Dr. Vail instantly conjectured that it was a liasty and 
crafty gift from Cammeyer. 

" Barbara ! '* he exclaimed, with rekindled indignation, 
" this is blasphemy ! Take that ring off I Obey me I 
This is mad haste — this is unmaidenly behayior. The 
sight of this ring will be a shock to Capt. Chantilly ; I 
will spare him an unnecessary pang." 

" 0," replied. Barbara, appealing to her mother, and 
showing a new phase in her agitation. ^' What have I 
done ? This innocent ring — why should it offend ? Let 
me think ! Yes, it was Capt. Chantilly's gift to Philip's 
mother. She is dead. Her bereaved husband, seeing me 
wear it, might be reminded of her death. I never thought 
of that. I will take it off at once." 

She took off the ring. 

^^ Rosa's wedding-ring ?" inquired Mary, with profound 
cariosity. - 

^^ Yes," said Barbara, ^^look at the inscription ;" and 
she handed the ring to her mother, who, on holding it up, 
saw on the inner golden circle these engraved letters : 

0. (7. and B, (7., Jan. 12, 1840. 

*^ How came this ring on your finger ? " asked Dr. Vail, 
— ^whose anger was all gone. 

"I put it there myself/' replied Barbara, calmly. 

^' How came it in your possession ? " 

Barbara knew not how to account for the sudden change 
in her father's manner. 

^' It was a gift to me," she replied, and tears welled into 
her eyes at the confession. 

"From whom?" 

Then a proud heat, not unaccompanied with anger, 
shot its fire through Barbara's blood ; and, remembering 
her father's unjust and unaccountable assault on Philip, 
she answered, with a flash of resentment, 
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" It was giyen to me by that man,'' 

" Who ?— Lieut. Cammeyer ?" 

"No,— Philip Chantilly." 

All the remaining clouds broke away in a moment^ and 
sunshine gilded each wintry face into a midsummer glow. 

" Barbara," said her father, '^I was present at that wed- 
ding. So was your mother — ^long before she became my 
wife. We saw the bridegroom put this ring on the bride's 
finger. Do you say that Bosa's son made a gift of it to 
you ? " 

"Yes." 

" When and how ? " 

"He sent it to me from the Tamaqua, accompanied 
with a letter." 

" May I see the letter ? " 

Barbara gave her father a proud and penetrating look, 
and stood before him with a dignity beyond her years,-^ 
as if some strange tincture had been incorporated into her 
blood, conveying with it the courage and wisdom of ma- 
turer life. 

" I will show you the letter on condition," said she, 
"that you will promise to love and honor the writier." 

" Barbara," responded Dr. Vail, catching her in his 
arms, "I accept the terms ;" and her father was more 
glad at that moment to surrender to his daughter than 
to have conquered a king. 

Barbara then, with joy unutterable, and in the midst of 
blushes that suffused her cheeks like the rosy streaks of 
morning across a clear sky, — went to her chamber, and 
returned to her parents with her letter from Philip. 

"Barbara," inquired her father, after he and Mary had 
perused it together, while tears were in Mary's eyes— ^ 
which her daughter was quick to see and to bless as a good 
omen — " Barbara, what did you say to Lieut. Cammeyer 
about marriage ? " 
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'^Nothing." 

"What do you mean to say to him about it ? " 

"Nothing/' 

" What does he expect you to say to him about it ? *' 

"Nothing." 

"But your mother informed me that Cammeyer had 
asked you in marriage^ and that you had accepted his 
proposal." 

The maiden stood in mute bewilderment. Lieut. Cam- 
meyer was now revealed to her as having borne false wit- 
ness against her to her mother. Barbara, who seldom 
resisted any impulse of her heart, already fulfilled the 
prophecy which her mother made to Cammeyer, and was 
entertaining for that gentleman, not love for love, but 
scorn for hypocrisy. 

It is not a little singular, and yet perhaps will be ex- 
plained by some future canon of that perfected mental 
philosophy for which the world waits, how the souls both 
of friends and foes seem to take cognizance of each other 
at a distance and to engender mutual likes and dislikes at 
the. same moment. 

" My dear father," said Barbara, who was determined, 
both for Philip's sake and her own, to make her position 
still more clear, " I was talking with Lieut. Cammeyer, 
He described his travels — the war — ^the great ships. I 
was a 'hungry listener, having starved so long. I felt 
grateful for such a companion — especially in Philip's ab- 
sence. I thought of Viola in the Twelfth Night, and 
how she said, 

<<' I am all the daughters of my father's house, 
And all the brothers too.' 

So I told Mr. Cammeyer that, having no sisters or broth- 
ers, I had made Lucy Wilmerding my sister, and I asked 
would he be my brother ? He then, to my astonishment. 
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offered to be my husband. I made him no answer, but 
left his presence. Mr. Cammeyer has done me a wrong — 

you a wrong — and " She was about to add '^ Philip 

a wrong ; " but her blushing face spoke her meaning better 
than her lips could have done. 

"Barbara/' said her father, who was now the most 
pleased of men, so that he heaved a mock sigh of pre- 
tended misery, " I have just discovered the fearful sacri- 
fice which I must make in order to regain the lost world : 
— I must pay Jephtha's price for it." 






CHAPTER XXV. 



EMBARKATIOI^. 



EAELY the next morning, at Oapt. Chantilly^s sug- 
gestion, preparations were made for removing the 
household articles from the Hermitage to the Coromandel, 
so that the ship might he ready, on Philip's arrival, to be 
towed to Barbados. 

"We shall be in Barbados to-night,^' remarked Capt. 
Chantilly. 

" joy ! " exclaimed Barbara. *^ That will be, to me, 
my first entrance into the civilized world." 

Her eyes sparkled with delight ; her cheeks grew flushed ; 
her form seemed as full of life as if she were about to run 
a race. There was such a fresh, original, unconventional 
air about her, that the captain — ^perhaps with a thought 
for Philip — said to himself, 

" She is the most magnificent creature I ever saw." 

"Why did not Philip," she asked, "come yesterday? 
The wind abated. Indeed there was no tempest at all." 

"I don't know why he did not come," replied his 
father, "but Philip always acts with judgment ; and he 
must have had some good reason, which we shall know in 
due time. One thing I know already — he did not stay 
away through any loathing to return." 

Much as Barbara wanted to see the world, she did not 

want to see it half so much as to see Philip. Indeed, if 

she could have chosen between going back again for year^ 
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on the ocean with Philip for her companion, and going 
into the crowded world without his companionship, she 
would have chosen Philip and given up the world. 

Barbara had already found that, judged by the final 
test, the chief thing in life is love. 

The transfer of the few household gods and goods to the 
ship was quickly made, for Capt. Chantilly ordered Lieut. 
Cammeyer to bring Eobson and Carter to the scene, who, 
with brawny arms and Atlantean shoulders, carried the 
chests, boxes, beds, books and everything else so swiftly 
down, that in three hours, or long before noon, the re- 
moval was successfully accomplished. 

'^Mother," said Barbara, looking at the stained-glass 
windows, " I am thinking of what Eve said, 

" 'And must I leave thee, Paradise ?' 

0, how much more highly favored are we, who, instead of 
leaving Paradise, are about to enter it ! And yet," she 
added, '^ when we came to this place I thought it a Para- 
dise. Since that time, it has brought us the greatest hap- 
piness of our lives. So why should we not think our little 
island now more a Paradise than ever ? 0, I wonder if 
the whole world will thus go on from gloiy to glory 1 '' 

Lieut. Cammeyer passed an uncomfortable morning. 
Very little was said to him by anybody. He noticed the 
general reticence. 

*^ Something is wrong," thought he. " The bird almost 
hopped into my net yesterday. What baleful influence 
has interfered between her and me since then ? It is not 
Philip Chantilly, for he has not arrived. What, then, 
can it be ? " 

At that moment Dr. Vail and Oliver went by him — 

talking earnestly, unaware of his presence. He could not 

" ^ theme of their discourse. All he heard was a 
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few detached vords, together with a eingle complete 
phrase, spoken with declamatory londnese, — 

" What a scoundrel !" 

These words were uttered by Capt, Chantilly. The talk 
had been concerning Lucy Wilmerding — particularly con- 
c-erning the baseness of the man who sought to marry her 
fji- her father's wealth, yet wlio, when she seemed no 
longer likely to inherit it, deserted her and broke her 
heart. Bat neither Capt. Chantilly nor Dr. Vail knew or 
imagined that Lieut. Cammeyer waa this destroyer of a 
woman's peace. Little did they dream tliat they were 
discussing tlie conduct of a man wlio, at that moment, 
stood behind a cocoa-tree, within three paces of tliem. 

" I heard the name of Lawrence Wilmerding," said 
Cammeyer to himself. " Then they must know about 
my affair with Lucy. How the devil could they liave 
heard ? But do they dare borate me as a scoundrel witliin 
hearing of my own ears ? I will pay them for this 
audacity." 

Lieut, Cammeyer began from that moment to play a 
cunning part : — the part of a devoted and obliging friend 
to all the family, particularly to Barbara. He was omni- 
present as an assistant — here with a rope, there with a 
strap — here with a hammer and nails, there with a hoop 
or band. 

But the more officious he grew, the more unresponsive 
they. At least so it seemed to him. But with all his 
acnteness, he misinterpreted their mood. 

They never suspected that they were offering him a 
slight. The islanders, grateful for tlieir rescue, would 
not for a bag of gold have shown any unkindness even j 
toward the meanest of their i-escuerg. ^Irr^, Vail :md J 
Barbara were so absorbed in the great oliiiiigojBUifi oni 
around them, and at the gi-eater change goir 
them, — a change of residence and of destiny 
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were lost in this inward activity of mind. " The. greatest 
joys*' said Talleyrand '^ are silent." 

Barbara was of too generous a nature to harbor in her 
white bosom any dark malice toward a human creature ;. 
and though Cammeyer's misrepresentation of her to her 
father and mother had given her an hour of agony, yet on 
reflection she could not so greatly blame Cammeyer for 
misunderstanding her as she blamed herself for being mis- 
understood. Moreover it is not in the heart of -any woman 
to bear unkindness toward a man whose chief offence 
against her consists in his offering to marry her. 

Barbara was waiting for a good opportunity to say 
something very decisive to Cammeyer, but she meant to 
say it with dignity and kindliness. 

This opportunity soon came, for Cammeyer himself was 
quick to invoke it. 

^^I am not pressing you for an answer, Miss Barbara,*' 
said he. 

^^Mr. Cammeyer, an answer to what ? " 

*^I refer. Miss Barbara, to the question which I ad- 
dressed to you yesterday under the cocoa-nut trees." 

^^Mr. Cammeyer, you asked me if the boiling-spring 
burned me, and I answered no. You asked me if I was 
afraid of serpents, and I answered no. You asked me 
several other questions, to all which I answered yes or no. 
You then asked me a grave question which I did not answer 
at all. I think you know what it is— I will not mention it. 
But I have a request to make concerning it ; I request 
that you will never again speak to me on that subject." 

*^My dear Miss Barbara, have you heard anything 
about me that has displeased you ? " 

" Yes, good sir," said Barbara, with charming frank- 
ness ; for she thought his misrepresentation a sufficient 
cause for her displeasure; '^but I should not have told 
^»d you not asked me." 
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Cammeyer pondered. 

'^ They must have told her/' thought he, *^that I de- 
serted Lucy Wilmerding ; — ^yes, they have told her that I 
am a scoundrel." 

With that quick logic by which guilty minds persuade 
themselves that all the world perceives their perfidy and 
stands ready to punish it, Cammeyer felt that he was a 
disgraced man in the eyes not only of Barbara but of Mrs. 
Vail, Rodney, the captain, the ship's crew, and all man- 
kind. Proud and arrogant by nature, he was stung to the 
quick — roused Hot to shame and repentance, but to resent- 
ment and revenge. 

^* I will deal blow for blow," he muttered, grinding his 
teeth ; "yes, I will have both my vengeance and my prize 
— I will punish the men and capture the maid ; I will 
possess the estate besides. Scoundrel ! — that's a hard 
word. So much the better — it will have the more mo- 
mentum for flinging it back. I will swing it over them 
like a bludgeon ! " 

Cammeyer was one of those cool and gentlemanly vil- 
lains who hide their inward passion by outward calm, 
and who, when occasion requires, are competent to be 
the most consummate of knaves. But although he was* 
too intelligent not to know that he was a man with a 
convenient absence of a moral sense, and was thereby 
fitted to execute a high order of treachery, he would 
neveitheless have been shocked at the contemplation 
of himself as other than a man who refused to be 
wicked except in an extreme case, for which a general 
tenor of good behavior, before and after, would amply 
atone. 

A thick, cool sea-fog had hung over the island all the 
morning, and Capt. Chantilly had several times attempted 
to look through it with his glass in hope of seeing Phih* 
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anchored somewhere off the coasts waiting to find his way 
to the cove. 

At length the wind freshened a little^ partially thinning 
away the mists and yapors, so that the dim form of a vessel 
was discovered in the distance. 

^' Philip has chosen a wrong anchorage," said his father, 
^^ but when the fog lifts, his anchor will lift with it, and 
he will hasten hither." 

Lieut. Cammeyer volunteered to go in the boat with 
Bobson and Carter, and to pilot the ship. 

" Yes, go and laugh at Philip for losing%is reckoning," 
said the captain. ^^My dear Miss Barbara," he added, 
whispering in her ear, ^Hhere is sometliing that makes 
young men blind ; do you know wha't it is ? It is sung of 
in ditties, and it rhymes with dove." 

^^Then it must be a sweet song," said she. 

Cammeyer, in proposing to go in the boat, was not dis- 
interested, for though not desirous to assist Philip in find- 
ing his way back to the island and to Barbara, yet he sought 
a good excuse to get away from the company awhile, in or- 
der to plot his revenge. 

*^ Boys, pull me out to that ship," said Cammeyer, light- 
ing a cigar. 

It was a longer pull than they expected. Fogs magnify 
and delude. The rowers pulled and strained on the rolling 
sea for two hours, and still the dim ship appeared as far off 
as ever. They then found themselves plunging into a still 
denser mist. The situation was risky. Cammeyer felt per- 
plexed. To go back was dangerous, for the fog had shut 
out the island behind him, just as it had shut out the ship 
before him. 

It was now easy for Cammeyer to understand why Philip 
had mistaken the island. 

Shortly afterward, a sound of merriment from ^ chorus 
of voices came through the mist. 
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'* That's one o' Tom Jackson's yams," said Bobson^ " and 
the men are laughing at it." 

The ship loomed up ahead of them, and they were just 
under her stem — so near that they could hear the flapping 
of her flag. 

*^ Ship ahoy I " cried Oammeyer. 

''"Boat ahoy ! " was the response. 

Cammeyer ascended to the deck, while the two men re- 
mained in the boat. He was met at the gangway by a 
stranger whose uniform bespoke him an officer in the Con- 
federate service. A second glance showed him that the 
ship's flag was not the stars and stripes but the stars and 
bars. He had boarded an enemy's man-of-war. 

This was a capital blunder ; and he bit liis lip with yex- 
ation. 

" What ship is this ? " he asked^ with diplomatic gravity. 

" The Good Hope, sir." 

'' What commander ? " 

" Captain Lane." 

Cammeyer was caught in a trap. 

His uniform had already betrayed him, and it was too 
late for his ingenious mind to devise a stratagem for es- 
cape. 

" You are my prisoner, sir," said the courteous midship- 
man who had greeted him, " we take blue cloth wherever 
we find it ; we shall be happy to take all you can bring us 
of the same pattern." 

Sobson and Carter were then ordered up on deck, and, 
greatly to their astonishment, were immediately put in 
irons. 

" I would like to see the captain," demanded Cammeyer. 

'^ You shall have that pleasure," responded his captor — 
" which I am sure will be mutual. Do me the honor to 
follow me into the captain's cabin." 

The commander who greeted Cammeyer was Capt. Lane, 
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formerly of the Coromandel and now of the Confederate 
Na>7 ; but altliough Cammeyer once knew that the former 
captain of the Coromandel was a man named Lane^ yet be 
had so long dropped this fact from his current thoughts, 
that it had faded from his memory. 

The greeting between the two strangers was not cordial 
but polite. 

After some mutual and commonplace inquiries, Cam- 
meyer touched the pith of the matter, and with dignified 
emphasis remarked, 

*'I respectfully protest, sir, against this capture. These 
are British islands. You are trespassing on the neutrality 
of the British flag." 

This was a valid argument, and Capt. Lane knew it. 

*'I shall do myself the honor,''' said he, "to hold you 
and your men, not as prisoners of war, but as police arrests. 
You have come as spies— ^Aa^ gives me a right to treat you 
as thieves. Besides, this island is uninhabited. I know 
these Grenadines well ; I came near running ashore on one 
of them three months ago during an earthquake. As it 
was, I lost the ship's pinnace. I have stopped here many 
a time to fill my water-casks. And I know, sir, that for 
me no law prevails here except such as I choose to make 
for myself. You are a sailor — what is your ship ? " 

" The Union gunboat Tamaqua." 

" Who commands her ? " 

" Captain Chantilly." 

" Chantilly ! I once knew a man of that name. He 
was a Yankee in South Africa. Damn him, I owe him a 
grudge. His very name makes me angry." 

"It is the same man," responded Cammeyer, who in- 
stantly felt disposed to make friends with an enemy of 
Capt. Chantilly. 

"What I Oliver Chantilly of Cape Town ? " 

" Yes, the Very same." 
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Capt. Lane was seized with a double passion of anger and 
fear. 

" Where is the Tamaqua now ?*' he demanded. 

'' I don't know/' 

" Don't trifle with me, sir, or I may loosen your tongue 
with a hot iron." 

Capt. Lane, who, years before, had been something of a 
coward, was now something of a bully ; — two characters 
that frequently exist in the same person. 

^^ I mistook yaur ship, sir, for the Tamaqua." 

^^ Explain yourself," demanded Lane. 

" On Tuesday last," replied Cammeyer, ^^ I ^as one of a 
party who left the Tamaqua to make a boat reconnoissance 
of the next island yonder. (I say yonder, for it is there, 
though you cannot see it through the fog.) The vessel 
proved to be an old wreck — a ship that was struck by 
lightning at sea, seventeen years ago — and that drifted 
about, disabled and helpless, with a handful of people on 
board, till at last they went ashore about four months since 
on one of the Grenadines, We found the old hulk still 
afloat, and— what is more — the company still alive. The 
Tamaqua is hourly expected to touch at the island in 
order to carry them away to Barbados. So I very naturally 
mistook your ship, sir, for the Tamaqua." 

'^ What was the name of the wreck ? " 

'' The Coromandel." 

Lane started to his feet. 

" That's not possible ! " he exclaimed. 

"Yes, sir, as I said before, a strange story, but true." 

Lane's agitation was peculiar. It was made up of glad- 
ness, regret, chagrin and wrath. He exhibited a behavior 
that was unaccountable to Cammeyer. 

" The Coromandel, did you say ? " asked Lane, who tore 
off a sliver of white margin from a newspaper, and with a 
swift ferocity kept re-tearing it into infinitesimal bits. 
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'^ Yqs, sir, the Coromandel. She is a strange-looking 
old hulk — green-whiskered with long sea-grass. She was 
built originally for the Arctic Sea — and made stronger than 
the Tower of Babel." 

'' The Coromandel 1 '* ejaculated Lane, repeating the 
word over and oyer again ; alternately looking down at the 
bits of paper that he was littering the floor with, and up 
at Cammeyer's face to detect some evidence of a falsehood. 
^^ no," he continued, suddenly bursting into a loud laugh, 
like the enforced merriment of one who hears a ghost story, 
which he partly believes and wholly fears. "No, sir, not 
the Coromandel ! Nonsense, no ! " 

Cammeyer, who was still puzzled by Lane's agitation, 
again assured him that he had made a true report of the 
old ship. 

"Give me," cried Lane, '^the name of one of the pas- 
sengers." 

" Dr. Eodney Vail," responded Cammeyer. 

" Another." 

*^ Mary Vail — ^his wife." 

'^Another." 

" Barbara Vail — a daughter, bom on board." 

" Any more ? " 

" A negress — Mrs. Vail's nurse, named Jezebel." 

'' Is that all ? " 

'* All but one, a dog called Beaver." 

*' Great God ! " exclaimed Lane, throwing down a mimic 
snow-storm of bits of paper out of his hand. *^ / was cap- 
tain of the Coromandel on the very voyage when she was 
wrecked. That was my dog. All true^ — all true 1 " And 
he flung himself in his chair in profound astonishment and 
apparent dejection. 

" Facts are stranger than fiction I " thought Cammeyer, 
marveling that he should have encountered the former cap- 
tain of the Coromandel. 
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" But, sir,^* cried Lane, leaping again to his feet, *' be- 
fore I believe this miracle, I must see it with my own eyes/* 

'* You will find it exactly as I have stated,*' retorted 
Cammeyer. 

These disclosures put Lane into an entirely altered mood 
toward Cammeyer. It made him look upon his prisoner 
as a man whom he would like to turn from an enemy into 
a friend. Lane felt that his reputation would be ruined 
forever by the reappearance of the Coromandel, to whose 
sinking he had sworn an oath. He suffered all a cowaixi's 
anguish at the prospective revival of the condemnation 
which in years past had been visited upon him for this 
affair, and which had hardly yet faded from men's memories. 
He gazed into Cammeyer's face with a pitiful look of misery 
and imploration. 

Cammeyer, who was a shrewd man, sprang at the oppor- 
tunity to make himself of service to Lane, as a means of 
accomplishing not only his deliverance but his revenge. 

^^ Capt. Lane," said he, *'you remarked that you had a 
grudge against Oliver Chantilly. So have I — against both 
the Chantillys. Let us then come to terms." 

" Sir," cried Lane, who, instead of waitingfor Oammeyer's 
offer, hastened, like a weak man, to make advances him- 
self, ^^I know those Chantillys. You will never rise so 
long as you serve under them. They are the chief men 
wherever they go. The devil himself can never get ahead 
of them. I know it, for I have tried." 

Capt. Lane seemed unconscious of the self-disparagement 
which his hasty words implied. 

" Lieut. Cammeyer," he continued, ^^/can do more for you 
than they. I want to pay off a very ancient grudge. If you 
will tell me how I can do it, I will give you a safe return, 
and they shall never know you had a finger in the business." 

Cammeyer caught at this suggestion, as a night-hawk 
snaps at a glow-worm. 
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Two ideas gleamed like-twin stars in his mind — ^first his 
escape, next his revenge. Here was a chan6e for. both. 
Quick in invention and fertile in expedients, he replied : 

^* Capt. Lane, listen. There's a lady in the case. She 
belongs to me — she is mine — she made a formal gift of her- 
self to me — at least she did so by implication, which is the 
way that ladies always prefer. But notwithstanding this 
commitment of the woman by her free will to me, and to 
me alone, I have reason to believe that PhiUp Chantilly 
wants to capture her for himself." 

'' Who is the lady ? " 

'^ She is Eodney Vail's daughter, born on the Coromandel. 
And she is a beauty. She outvies anything from Grosvenor 
Square to Rio Janeiro.'* 

Capt. Lane, in thinking how his deserted ship had come 
back again to mock him, and how she had brought with 
her a paragon, bom and reared on a hulk which he had left 
to go to the bottom — ^was stung anew with the reflection 
that he would never again be able to hold up his head 
among honorable men. 

^^Sir," said he to Cammeyer, with mingled mildness and 
ferocity, "is she such a beauty as you say ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" And she has promised you her hand ? " 

"She has." 

"And Philip Chantilly is interfering between you ?" 

"Yes." 

"And do you want to punish him ?" 

"I do." 

" How do you propose to do it ? " 

" By capturing the woman and marrying her at once." 

" The devil ! " exclaimed Lane, who immediately tore 
off more paper and began dividing it into flakes of snow. 

A long talk then followed, during which the two men 
warmed toward each other in a common purpose. 
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^* If you will deliyer Miss Vail into my hands/' said 
Oammeyer — ^Mf you will make me appear to her to be her 
only protector — if you will lay her under an overwhelm- 
ing obligation of gratitude to me, so that I shall have 
the right to insist on her marrying me to repay it, I will 
reward you by ^^ 

^^Bywhat?" 

" By delivering the Taniaqua into your hands/' 

'^The devil !" exclaimed Lane, who continued tearing 
the paper, and listening with intense interest. 

*^ How do you understand the compact ? " inquired Oam- 
meyer, who felt that if there were any loose ends they 
should be tied at once. 

" I understand.," replied Lane, *Hhat I am to capture 
the woman and give her to you; in return for which you 
are to capture the Tamaqua and give ter to 7ne. In other 
words, a girl for a gunboat. A fair exchange no robbery." 

^^ Oapt. Lane," said Oammeyer, ^^ our understanding is 
complete." 

The two men, with a smiling malice on their faces, and 
a foretoken of victory in their breasts, then discussed at 
full length a clever conspiracy by which they were to carry 
out their base plan. 

Meanwhile, in the thickening fog — ^which began at first 
to drizzle and at last to rain — the islanders had resumed 
their old familiar quarters in the cabin of the Ooromandel. 

" This mist is very dense," said Barbara, " I hope 
Philip will not get on the coral reefs. Much as I wish him 
here, I almost wish him miles away. It is dangerous." 

Barbara's sweet rest in Philip was now a halcyon pleasure 
to her soul. She had experienced many exquisite sensa- 
tions in life, but this surpassed them all. The breakers 
roared on the outer side of the sand-bar, and filled her 
ears with their noise ; but she consciously heard only a still. 
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small Yoice whispering within her soul. That one voice 
uttered but one name, " Philip.'' A screaming gull flew 
past, and this too seemed to say " Philip. " The wind sighed 
softly by, and murmured the same sound, "Philip." 
Barbara's heart kept rushing to her lips, and she went 
about breathing the same charmed word, " Philip.'' 

"It is high time," said Capt. Chantilly, "that Cam- 
meyer returned with the boat, bringing Philip with him. 
Either the Tamaqua has moved from her place^ or else 
the fog hides her. She is not to be seen where she was." 

Capt. Chantilly said this as the result of observations 
made on the hill-top, where he had been with Dr. Vail. 

"Do you think," asked Barbara, "that the Tamaqua 
would approach the coast in this fog ? " 

"No," replied Capt Chantilly; "but Philip could 
anchor the ship an^ come ashore in a boat. Cammeyer 
knows the way back. The fog ought not to prevent him 
from finding the island. The breakers ring like a fog- 
bell, and he has only to follow them southward to the 
mouth of the cove, and come up here in smooth water." 

Barbara went to her old state-room, and, shutting the 
door, exclaimed, 

^^It is cruel — this absence — ^tliis separation. The fog 
is like an enemy — a prison — a fate. I hate it ! In years 
past, I have gone through days of it together, and have 
not cared ; but now it suffocates me. Philip, do you 
know how I long for you ? Can you guess that I am 
thinking of you ? " And she buried her face in her hands. 

Jezebel crossed the cabin, muttering in her quaint, 
cheery way, 

" What's de good book say ? ^At ebenin' time there 
shaD be light.' Dey must a' had lamps in dem days. 
So we must hab a lamp in ours." 

She lighted the same old astral burner that once was *j 

blown out by the earthquake's breath. 
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Barbara came forth from her solitude. 

The lighted lamp suggested to her a signal-fire on the 
hill-top. 

*' Perhaps," thought she, ^* ?hilip may be bewildered in 
the mists ; the fire, if I should kindle it, would guide him 
on his way." 

Barbara thought of Hero's light in the tower to guide 
Leander across the Hellespont. 

Dr. Vail and his daughter proceeded to the hill-top to 
kindle a fire. 

*' It will not be easy," said he, *^ to raise a bright flame 
in this mist and'yapor ; we must stay and watch it, for if 
we. turn our backs, it will go out." 

While the father and daughter were thus engaged on 
shore, a ship's boat, containing four sailors to row it and 
two passengei'S sitting in the stern — one an old man in a 
pea-jacket, and the other a lady hooded in a water-proof 
cloak — glided briskly up the cove, and stopped at the 
Coromandel. 

"Ship ahoy !" shouted the old man, standing in the 
dim light. 

So hearty was the stentorian yoice that Oliver Chantilly, 
who was on deck at the time, recognized it as the organ- 
pipe of old John Scarborough. 

Capt. Chantilly acknowledged the- salutation and asked, 

" Where's my son Philip? " 

*^The lad," said Scaw, "is hon the Tamaqua. He 
wouldn't leave the ship without a proper hoflScer to stay 
behind. He sends letters — he sends me — and better than 
hall, he sends a fine lady." 

Capt. Chantilly bowed to the fine lady, who acknowl- 
edged the courtesy. 

" Why did not Philip leave Cammeyer in charge of the 
ship and come himself ? " 
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Oammeyerr" inquired Scaw. "Why, Cammeyer 
hisn't hon the ship. Philip said as 'ow Cammeyer was on 
the 'hiland.'* 

*' Cammeyer left the island this morning," remarked 
Capt. Chantilly ; " he started with Bobson and Carter in 
the boat to board the Tamaqua, lying off the coast in a fog. '' 

"Well, then," replied Scaw, "Cammeyer must a' 
lost his ^ay 'imself, for he has not been near the Tamaqua. 
And no more has the Tamaqua been lyin' hoff the coast in 
a fog, — ^though it's you who say it who mebbe ought to 
know your hown ship when you see her, — ^honly you can't 
know her when you don't see her." 

During this colloquy Capt. Chantilly had indicated to the 
oarsmen to run their boat ashore, and by means of the 
ferry-basket to board the ship. 

The lady came first. 

" I have not the honor of knowing you, madam," said 
Oliver, as he handed her from the basket to the deck, " but 
I suppose you are a veiy special and particular friend of 
Capt. Scarborough, since he keeps your name altogether 
to himself." 

" A lady," said Scaw, speaking with an emphasis as if 
he were expounding a tenet of international law, " a lady 
has a right to keep her name to *erself till she is willin' to 
bestow it hon another; andhif this lady would drop hoff ^ers, 
I know a hold cove who would be 'appy to give her 'i^." 

At which, Capt Scarborough, who was now fourscore 
years old, danced a step or two on the deck. 

"Holiver, I halways said as 'ow I wasn't too hold but I 
would live to dance on the CoromandePs deck. An' I've 
done it. Yes, demmit, and though I've been a powerful 
bachelor all my life, yet I wouldn't mind a dancin' at my 
own weddin' at the 'leventh hour." 

Capt. Chantilly laughed, and saw that the old lion was 
in love. 
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The lady, ^o had been on the point of replying to 
Oliver, but was interrupted by the foregoing remarks of 
Scarborough, now remarked, 

" I would be glad, sir, to go unannounced into the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Vail." 

She said this with a gracious dignity of manner in strik- 
ing contrast with the roughness and bluffness of her leonine 
friend. 

Capt. Chantilly conducted the lady into the cabin. 

Mrs. Vail had taken for granted that the noise of feet 
which she heard overhead indicated the return of Philip 
and Cammeyer ; and she was regretting that Eodney and 
Barbara were absent on shore. 

Her surprise at noticing an unfamiliar female figure was 
followed at the next moment by the intense joy of behold- 
ing — after the lady threw aside her cloak and hood — ^the 
beloved form and face of Lucy Wilmerding ! 

The two women rushed into each other's arms, speaking 
only through their wet eyes. 

Capt. Scarborough, when he met the Chantillys in 
Carlisle Bay, had accidentally, in the first flush of his 
eager greetings, and of his imparting the secret concern- 
ing the supposed Confederate steamer, forgotten to men- 
tion that Miss Wilmerding was then in Bridgetown, 

On the return of the Tamaqua to Barbados with news 
from the Coromandel, Lucy sought through Capt. Scaw 
an interview with Philip, and begged permission to accom- 
pany the ship back to the island and to the exiles. 

She had at first hesitated about making this request, hav- 
ing incidentally leanied that Lieut. Cammeyer -whom she 
had not seen, or heard from, for many a sad year — ^was on 
the island. She shrank from meeting him. Her pride 
and womanly reserve would have prompted her to avoid 
coming face to face with the destroyer of her peace. Bui: 
she reflected that, on Philip's amval at the island, Cam- 
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meyer would immediately be put in charge of the Tamaqua^ 
while Philip and she would go ashore ; and that therefore 
she would be quite as thoroughly aloof from the shunned 
man as if she were on another continent. 

Lucy had never ceased to love Camineyer ; — ^f or the 
divine flame^ having once been set burning on the altar of 
her pure heart, remained like a vestal fire, unquenched ; 
but the shock which her false lover had given her had 
been so violent, and its effects so abiding, that despite her 
ever-continuing love, nothing would have tempted Lucy 
Wilmerding to hold an interview with Anthony Cammeyer 
— unless, indeed, she should find him fallen into some 
misfortune. 

In such a case, it would be quite certain that his ex- 
tremity would touch in this deep-hearted woman those 
fountains of pity which in woman's nature, like the waters 
of Jacob's well, may lie sealed with a stone from sight, but 
which, when uncovered at need, are still found to be 
sweet, plentiful, and pure. 

John Scarborough, like Philip Chantilly, had not the 
slightest idea that Lucy Wilmerding and Anthony Cam- 
meyer had ever known each other — ^least of all that they 
liad been betrothed. 

While Dr. Vail and Barbara were striving to make the 
signal-fire burn on the hill- top — a task in which they 
fought their watery enemy, the mist — Lucy Wilmerding 
and Scarborough were holding an animated talk with Mrs. 
Vail in the cabin. 

This talk was inteiTupted by Jezebel, with numerous 
inquiries concerning her boy Pete. 

It was also interrupted by Beaver, who grumbled and 
growled, and was about to take Capt. Scaw by a trow- 
ser-leg, but was rebuked by the lifted forefinger of Mary 
Vail. 

Old Scaw was beside himself with delight. His words 
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went bellowing througli the cabin like the explosion of 
hand-grenades. He walked round thumping the timbers 
with his knuckles, to assure himself that he was on board 
a real ship, rather than in an imaginary ark. He occasion- 
ally stopped in his pacings to peer into Mrs. Vail's face, 
and to offer her the rude and sincere homage which the 
strong and robust awkwardly show to the fragile and weak. 

Capt. Scaw excited at first the merriment of Jezebel, 
whose sense of the ludicrous was strong ; but when he was 
asked to state his age, and responded eighty, the old wom- 
an grew instantly jealous of his slightly superior years, 
and plainly showed her pique at being dispossessed from 
her position as patriarch of the ship. 

The old man's attentions to Lucy Wilmerding were so 
marked and ijicessant as to be embarrassing to that lady. 

Meanwhile Oliver Chantilly carefully perused the fol- 
lowing letter from his son : 



On Board the Tamaqua.— At Sea, Sept. 22, 1864. 

My Dear Fathek — 

On reaching Carlisle Bay, I steamed up past Needham's Point, and 
on ranging Fort Charles with St. Anne's Castle, anchored for the 
night. 

The wind was high, with dashes of rain, yet there was nothing 
like the tornado which the barometer threatened, and which at one 
time I expected. 

At 9 p.m. I took Forsyth with me ashore, and we visited the 
American Consul ; — from whom I received intelligence that a Con- 
federate cruiser, the Good Hope — commander unknown — is prowling 
about these waters, seeking, like a she-devil, for what she may 
devour. 

Early the next morning Capt. Scarborough came on board, bring- 
ing with him, to my surprise. Miss Lucy "Wilmerding ; — who is now 
a resident of Bridgetown, and of whom the veteran seems to be ex- 
traordinarily fond. The old man has quite changed his crusty 
opinions about women. 

Acting on the Consul's information, I have deemed it my duty to 
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t^nil part of two days in skirting (hesc islanils to find the rebel 
ios's den ; — which will explain my dclny to return. 

If you or CMmmeyer were on board, so that I could leave the ship 
with aome older head than Forsyth's, I would now give three drops' 
of my heart's blood to go ashore to eet Barlmra. 

But it seems uiy perverse fate to Ije separated Irom the one object 
in this world that most reminds me of tlic next.. 

I shall put to sea far enough to-niKlit to give all the Grenudinos 
B wide berth, and shall crawl back early in tlie nioriiing t-o pick jou 
up and hold a council of war. 

An American merchant ship— the Deiiiiirarii^ — ia at Bridgetown, 
loading with sugar. She ia commandt-d l>y~guesH whom? Capt, 
John Blaisdell, the Coromandel's first tnalf, who belped the pHssengers 
into the boats during the fire. He senda his hearty ragarda to Dr. 
Vail and family, and hopes the Coro'nnndel will get to Bridgetown 
before the Demarara seti .sail. His eyes filled with tears when I told 
hiin the story of the wandering hulk and her little compmy. He is 
a brave and manly fellow, and hia ship ia a heanty — he deserves as 
good a one as ever suited. 

There was a report at the Custom- House that the new governor of 
Barbados is to be Sir Richard Wilkinson, whoae arrival is every 
day expected. 

The Coromandel will be an interesting curiosity to the baronet 1 

The enclosed letter you will please deliver by your own hand in 
private. 

Your oft-vexing and now vexed son, 

Philip Chantillt. 



The "enclosed" in the above was a letter from Philip 

|o Barbara — the second in the modern system of postal 
commanieation which had proved so great a novelfy to 
the primitive mind of this fair maid, 

" Hark ! " said Mrs. Vail, " I hear footsteps on the deck. 
Rodney and Barbara are returning. My dear Lucy, here 
is Barbara's chamber. Hide yonrself in it, and I will send ■ 
her to find yon there." 

Mrs. Vail conducted Lucy to Barbara's room, and light- 
ing a little lamp on a rack, left her sitting in the light. 
, • Mrs. Vail, on coming forth, and closing the floor behind 
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her, met Barbara just as she came tripping down the 
cabin-stairs, 

" ! " exclaimed the flushed girl, at witnessing strange 
men in the cabin. 

Her father was equally surprised. 

Then came a tumult of excitement — a pell-mell of in- 
troductions, hand-shakings, explanations, and joy-wishes ; 
during all which Capt. Scarborough ruled the scene as 
before, — or rather, he was its " lord of misrule." 

His great sides did not seem capacious enough to con- 
tain his overflowing spirits. He roared with irrepressible 
hilarity. He was on the point of tossing Barbara into the 
air as he used to do with Philip, but reflecting that he 
would bump her head against the deck-beams, he wisely 
refrained from killing her with kindness. 

Barbara was the common delight and treasure of all, — an 
object of supreme happiness to everybody except herself ; 
for she suffered a pang of disappointment at the absence 
of Philip. 

Capt. Chantilly, who noticed this shade, slyly handed 
her Philip's letter, which she instantly fled away with to 
her own room. 

What was her surprise to see herself there confronted by 
a beautiful woman, who rose, and, with a tender and gra- 
cious gaze, looked into her face without saying a word ! 

Had Barbara seen an incorporeal spirit, she could not 
have been more completely astonished, subdued, and 
awed I 

Here was one of her own sex — one of the great world of 
women— one of the fair sisterhood to whom she herself 
belonged — a real and not a shadowy Narcissa. Barbara 
was no longer in exile. She was at last in society. 

She saw at a glance that, whoever her visitor might be, 
she was a benignant lady, tall, majestic, and elegant. 

A few threads of early gray in her hair seemed to inter- 
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lace her youth and her maturer life into one ripening 
comeliness, borrowed from both seasons. Her eyes were 
black, and burned with large yet gentle lights. Her face 
possessed that uncommon type of beauty which is height- 
ened instead of hurt by a mournful expression ; as if the 
ineffable dignity of some inward grief marked itself on 
the outer front. 

It is the instinct of all women, when they meet as 
strangers, to look at each other thoroughly before they speak. 

These two women stood speechless, face to face ; both 
beautiful, but utterly unlike ; one past the heyday of her 
youth, the other just mounting toward it ; -one pale, the 
other flushed ; one brunette, the other blonde — each per- 
fect according to her type. 

The two together seemed to outshine the lamplight, and 
to be themselves the illumination of the room. 

*^ My darling," said the elder, "this is a strange hour. 
I am not sure that I ought to believe my eyes — ^they report 
to me such incredible marvels. I knew your mother when 
she was young — before her marriage. Your forehead is 
like hers ; so is your mouth ; but that is all the resem- 
blance. what beautiful hair you have 1 — and what a 
sweet face ! God has favored you, my darling. Beauty is 
one of heaven's best gifts to woman. And so you are Mrs. 
Vail's daughter ! I would not have known you. To think 
that I have lived to see both her and you ! And to think 
that you have had such a strange, such a romantic, such a 
fabulous life. Ah, well, I too have had a strange life. All 
lives are strange, my child. It is a strange world." 

After Lucy had hurriedly made these remarks, Barbara, 
who was not yet recovered of her astonishment, showed 
no disposition to speak, but only to listen. 

Lucy, in speaking, appeared more than ever a monument 
of beauty to Barbara's eyes. No woman whom Barbara 
had seen pictured in the books, or whom she had mirrored 
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in her mind, was equal in comeliness to this impressive 
stranger. 

There was a perfume that exhaled from her as from a 
delicate flower — there was a graciousness in her presence 
that fell upon Barbara like a benediction. 

The unknown visitor put her arms about the younger 
maid, atid pressed her to her heart. 

" I am glad,*^ said Barbara, who had now regained her 
self-possession and her tongue, " very glad — more glad 
than I can tell — to see any friend of my mother. You are 
most welcome. You will remember that I am a stranger 
to all my mother's friends — so please tell me your name." 

^^ Ah," said Lucy, " I wish you might guess it." 

" I cannot," replied Barbara. " Pray, dear lady, tell 
me who you are." 

"Your mother always loved me," said Lucy, — ^'will 
you love me, I wonder ? " 

** Yes," responded Barbara, with a bountiful emphasis, 
*'I am sure of it." 

'^ Will you promise ?" 

^* Yes, fair lady," returned Barbara, who once again re- 
sorted to the stately salutations of the story-books. And 
as she gazed into Lucy's dark, lustrous eyes, she saw in 
them inore loveliness than she had supposed to exist among 
women. 

"I am Lucy Wilmerding." 

Barbara leaped back. Her astonishment was supreme. 
She had never once thought of Lucy as other than fixed in 
an immortality of youth — a creature who had been bom at 
seventeen, and had always remained at that original and 
unchanging age. 

Then a sudden flood of feeling overcame her, and swept 
away all her doubts. 

Eushing up to her, she clasped her idol to her breast, 
and exclaimed, amid her tears, 
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"0 Lueyl Lucy !" 

The Lucy Wilmerding of Barbara's imagination ■was an 
entirely different person from the Lucy who now stood be- 
fore her : and yet the real Lucy was not less noble — ^bnt 
even more so — than her prototype. 

"Yes," she exclaimed, "you are worthy to be Lucy 
Wilmerding I " and she kissed her aa one prineesa would 
kiss another. " Dear, darling, beloved Lucy ! I am proud 
to belong to the human race since you and — and — since 
you, my dear, belong to it." 

Barbara and Lucy held each other in their mutual arms 
as two flowering vines intertwine themselves into one. 

When this embrace was at last unlocked, Barbara found 
herself holding a crumpled letter in her hand, at sight of 
which she showed a look of pity and distress, as if the 
little white object were some living thing whese life had 
been ruthlessly crushed. 

" 0," said she, eagerly, " I hope it is not harmed," 

" No," remarked Lucy, who knew that Philip had sent 
this letter to Barbara, and who was charmed to see the 
pare girl's passion for him written so plainly on her face, 
" I suspect that it contains something which even death 
itself cannot kill." 

"What is that ? " asked Barbara, who thought of some 
other piece of durable metal, like the gold ring which the 
former letter enclosed. 

"Love," answered Lucy. 

Barbara blushed into a charming unison with the crim- 
Bon wall of her chamber. 

"I am afraid," retorted Lucy, with a gentle satire in 
her tone, " that he has omitted to write one thing which 
he said to me this morning on the ship." 

" what was that ? " inquired Barbara, anxious that no 
precious word that fell from Philip's lips should go to 
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My darling," responded Lucy, " Lieut. Chantilly told 
me that you were the loveliest woman that had ever yet 
lived on earth.'* 

What Philip wrote in that letter, Barbara did not 
communicate to her friend, but appropriated entirely to 
herself. 

It is a mistake to suppose that love is a generous passion. 
It is the chief greed possible to human nature. It is the 
selfishness of great hearts. It is the avarice of God. 

Lucy Wilmerding, with all the beauty of her living pres- 
ence, was less to Barbara than a little crumpled note-sheet 
in the handwriting of Philip Chantilly. 

So Lucy stepped forth from the state-room to meet Dr. 
Vail, whom she had not yet seen — ^leaving Barbara alone 
with her letter and her love; 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AGATHA. 

A FTEE an eyening of the most animated talk eyer heard 
-^^^ on board the Coromandel since the days when her 
cabin was full of outward-bound passengers seventeen 
years before, the company broke up about midnight and 
scattered to their state-rooms ; Barbara and Lucy sleeping . 
together in No. 13 ; that is, if two talkative women can 
be said to sleep when they spend nearly the whole night 
in confidential chat. 

The souls of women are like nightingales ; their sweet- 
est discourse with each other is at night. 

Barbara and Lucy told each other the story of their 
lives — making such reservation as each narrator thought 
to be dictated by a proper modesty; that is, Barbara told 
hers, omitting a too open reference to Philip ; and Luoy 
hers, studiously disguising her acquaintance with Cam- 
meyer. 

** Darling Lucy, you have gone through the whole 
world. You have seen everything. Which is the loveliest 
thing of all ? " 

Lucy smiled, and replied, 

*^ My sweet Barbara, one of our poets — ^a woman too — 
asks the question, 

" ' What's the best thing in the world ? ' 

And her answer is, 

898 
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Something out of it, I think.' " 



"0 Lucy/^ whispered Barbara, '' I think t^ie most beau- 
tiful thing in the world must be a little child — ^a sweet 
babe in its mother's arms. This is a sight I never saw." 

^•' My darling," replied Lucy, — to whom the thought of 
never having seen a child communicated a powerful sense 
of Barbara's complete isolation from the world, — "you 
have lived such a lonely life on the ship — in such extreme 
and uncommon exile from mankind — ^that you seem like 
the heroine of a romantic tale. I would not be surprised 
if some writer would one day make a romance out of your 
adventures." 

Barbara knew from Capt. Chantilly's conversation that 
Lucy "Wilmerding was a broken-hearted woman, but did 
not tell Lucy what the Captain had said on this sad sub- 
ject, hoping to hear the tale from her own lips. 

The disguised narrative which Lucy told ran as follows : 

" You already know," said she, " that after my mother 
died, my father and I went to Europe." 

" Yes." 

*^ You know also that my father was very rich." 

"Yes." 

** Well, his intention was to enjoy foreign lands in a 
rich man's lavish way." 

"How splendid I" interrupted Barbara, her eyes burn- 
ing in the darkness at the magnificent thought. 

" So, for four or five years, my father and I traversed 
Europe — agoing everywhere. We lived in Paris — ^we lived 
in Madrid — we lived in Eome — we lived wherever there 
was life. We sought music, and pictures — everything 
lovely and attractive. We drank the full cup of all pure 
pleasures." 

*^ How delicious ! " exclaimed Barbara, feeling the wine 
of this description flowing in her blood. 
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" Then my father had many troubles, in the midst of 
which he died.'* 

" how sad ! " whispered Barbara. 

*' His death occurred at Florence. '* 

Tears came into Barbara's eyes. 

*^ He was buried in the Protestant graveyard there.'' 

Barbara, who had invoked the telling of this tale, almost 
wished that Lucy would stop it. 

" Then I was left alone — ^a stranger in a strange land." 

" How dreadful I What did you do ? " 

At this point Lucy hesitated, but finally went on as 
follows : 

" I was all alone in the world save for — save for Agatha, 
my other self, whom you shall see to-morrow when we 
reach Bridgetown. I must tell you that Agatha was en- 
gaged to a young American naval-officer, whose name she 
forbids me to mention. Her lover — though I think he 
never loved her — ^was a splendid man in appearance — ^tall 
and stately. But he had a sordid mind, and when he found 
that the supposed heiress — I mean Agatha — would not in- 
herit her father's fortune — (for her father told him jestingly 
that he was going to bequeath all his property, not to his 
daughter, but to a public charity) — ^the young lover, who 
proved to possess no true love, made cunning excuses for 
postponing the marriage, and finally deserted her forever. 
She — that is, Agatha — never saw him afterward, nor has she 
received a solitary word from him from that day to this." 

'^ Perhaps he died," said Barbara, who could not com- 
prehend such conduct in a living man toward a loving 
woman ; and she felt, too, that there was a strange simi- 
larity between Agatha's case and what she had supposed to 
be Lucy's own. 

^'No, he did not die," said Lucy. "He has since been 
heard from in Japan, in South America, and in the Ameri- 
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'^It must be such a help to Agatha,^' said Barbara^ ** to 
have a real sister — ^not such a foolish image of one as J had 
in Narcissa." 

"I clung to Agatha,^' responded Lucy, '^because I had 
nothing else to cling to. Among my father's financial asso- 
ciates," she continued, "w^ an old man — James Scar- 
borough, twin brother to him whom you have seen 
to-night. If you had ever seen Jam,es you would have 
thought him perhaps out of his mind. At least, that was 
his lawyer's defence of him in court. But it did not avail. 
He had become involved in speculations, and had taken 
trust-funds, my father's deposits among them, ruining my 
father and others." 

^'What are trust-funds?" asked Barbara, who knew 
nothing of money or its uses, except to regard a few coins 
as picturesque curiosities. 

'^ Trust-funds," said Lucy, " are other people's money. 
Old Mr. Scarborough, finding himself in diffibulty, took 
other people's money to help him out." 

" "Well," said Barbara, "if he was in trouble, and other 
people's money would relieve him, would they not be glad 
that he took it ? " 

"No, my child; on the contrary, they were very 
angry because he took it. He was sentenced for five 
years." 

" What do you mean by sentenced for five years ? " in- 
quired Barbara, whose opportunities for reading police- 
reports had been limited. 

"I mean," said Lucy, " that he was condemned to im- 
prisonment for five long years." 

"0," exclaimed Barbara, "how cruel to treat a good 
old man in that way !" 

Lucy could not make Barbara comprehend the sin of 
embezzlement and forgery, so she dropped this point, and 
went on with her story. 
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'*My father's American stocks were thrown on the 
market and sacrificed." 

Barbara listened, not understanding what was meant by 
stocks, or their being thrown on the market and sacrificed ; 
but she did not wish to interrupt the narrative by showing 
her ignorance ; so she asked no question for her financial 
enlightenment. 

The truth is, Barbara knew quite as much of finance 
as Lucy did, for both together knew nothing : — in which 
respect they resembled some of the proudest statesmen of 
the present day. 

" My father," continued Lucy, "in consequence of the 
losses which he suffered through old Mr. Scarborough, be- 
came a bankrupt.'* 

"A bankrupt!" thought Barbara. *^I wonder what 
that is ! " 

But she made no inquiry. 

"It was this misfortune," continued Lucy, 'Hhat so 
preyed on my father's mind as to drive him into his 
grave." 

Barbara inferred that bankruptcy was a subtle disease 
of which men die : — and she was not far wrong. 

" Well," continued Lucy, " Mrs. Scarborough, the old 
man's wife, then told me that she had a moderate income 
in her own right, and begged me to live in her family, 
saying that this was the only reparation she could ever 
hope to make for the losses which her husband had en- 
tailed on my father. So I went — ^Agatha and I — ^to live 
with Mrs. Scarborough in a small country-place just out 
of London. I lived there — Agatha and I — ^fof five years. 
Then Mr. Scarborough's term expired," 

" What does that mean ?" asked Barbara, who now felt 
that she must ask some necessary questions or else she 
would not understand the story. 

"It means," said Lucy, "that after the old man had 
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stayed five years in prison, he was then let out, and he re- 
turned to his home." 

"How glad," exclaimed Barbara, "his family must 
have been to see him 1 " 

^^ I never saw," said Lucy, " such a sad face as his. It 
was sorrow's self. From the day of his sentence, he never 
smiled. He looked a hundred years old, though only sev- 
enty, I — ^Agatha and I — could not bear to stay, he seemed 
so ashamed to meet me at the table ; and I resolved to 
go. *No,' said Mrs. Scarborough, ^it will pain him if 
you go.' So I stayed. 

'* It then became (strange to say) a still more pleasant 
home for me than ever. He was a stricken and penitent 
man, and would weep like a child at any tenderness shown 
to him; I — Agatha and I — ^would comb his white locks; 
he would sit like a dead man, bolt upright in his chair, 
never speaking except with his eyes. Such helplessness 
and heart-break I never saw. 

" His one and only thought was, ^ How can I undo the 
wrong ? I can never undo it in my life. I must suffer for 
it till death. And unless God shall prove more merciful 
than man, I shall continue to suffer for it after death.' 

"At length, to get him away from the scene of his 
wrong-doing, his wife persuaded him to take the family 
out of England, and go to one of the colonies. 

" First they thought of Cape Town. But the old man's 
brother lived there — high in the esteem of the community 
— and the culprit would not go where he thought his 
presence might fling a shadow on the one remaining good 
name in the family. So we went to live in Barbados, 
where Mrs. Scarborough's moderate means would suffice 
to support the family. That was several years ago, and 
yet it seems only yesterday. 

"Then Mrs. Scarborough died. This was the final 
blow that broke the old man's heart. He was seventy- 
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seven years old. I — ^Agatha and I — ^not having any re- 
maining ambition in life — ^for I had lost early what 
others lose late — that is, I had lost everything — ^well, 
having nothing to gain elsewhere, I stayed with the old 
man — Agatha and I — ^and helped his tottering steps down- 
ward toward the tomb." 

" He died ? " asked Barbara. 

" Yes ; and his funeral was one of the largest ever held 
in Barbados. All hearts were touched and melted. 

" Notification was then sent to Capt. John Scarborough 
at Cape Town to come and settle the estate. 

"Before Capt. Scarborough arrived, I had gone — 
Agatha and I — to live with the Sisters of Mercy ; not as a 
member of the order, but the convent employed me to in- 
struct the choir, in return for which I had a residence in 
the building without cost.'^ 

" Dear Lucy," said Barbara, " how different your life 
has been from what I imagined it ! " 

"Ah, Barbara, few lives ever fulfill their early promise. 
I had too much of sunshine at the beginning not to need 
the shadow at last. God knows best." 

" Please go on," said Barbara, who drank every word as 
from a fountain, half bitter and half sweet. 

"When Capt. Scarborough came and opened the will," 
said Lucy, "he found the property to be £3,000, all be- 
queathed to me; with a statement, written in the old 
man's trembling hand, that the little money which he was 
able to leave belonged morally to Lawrence Wilmerding's 
daughter, who would have inherited the same and a hun- 
dred times more from her father, had not her father been 
brought to ruin by the testator's acts. 

" This will pleased Capt. Scarborough, who said in his 
quaint way, ^ Miss Lucy, my brother was always out of 
his 'ed, but never out of his 'art. His 'ed was always 
%, but his 'art always right.* 
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" It makes me laugh, Barbara, to think of the amndng 

talk of thia Hying brother eonceraing the dead. He never 
defended, yet iierer abused him. He always spoke of him 
with a comical gayetj and afEectioo. He is eighty years 
old — and yet yon see him hale and lively— he is a fine 
apeciraen of an old bachelor. And only think, Barbara,— 
but no, you cannot guess what he wanted to do." 
" What was it P " 
"Why, he wanted to marry me I " 
" What did yoi say to him ? " 

" 0, 1 answered that I would never marry any living 
man." 

" Dear Lucy, do you mean never to marry ?" 
" I marry ! " 

Barbara felt that she had touched a dangerous subject, 

and diverting the conversation from Lucy's own case, said, 

"Did Agatha forgive the man who proved so unworthy 

of her ? Did she cease to love him ? Does this base man 

1 live still P" 

" Barbara, I must not epeak of what Agatha never 

mentions. Every heart knoweth its own bitterness. All 

persons who see Agatha, even without a word from her 

» lips, and in spite of her efforts at concealment, discover 

I that she is a sorrow-stricken woman, walking her shadowed 

way through the world, seeking for some quiet gate out 

» of it. 

"Barbara, /have seen a great deal of the world — you, 
a very little of it ; but it is of small consequence to see 
much or little ; happiness is here — here alone," and she 
pressed her hand with pathetic emphasis against her sad 
heart. "Ah, yes, if even the kingdom of God is within 
ns, as the canon of Scripture says, then of course the 
lesser kingdom of the world must find room within us 
■' also, 

[ " I mean that everything is in the heart. The hef ' 
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the life. Agatha has gained nothing by seeing the world ; 
you have lost nothing by not seeing it. Indeed, Agatha 
has lost everything; you have gained everything. My 
darling, you are looking forward eagerly to the world 
which you are about to enter ; and I can tell you in ad- 
vance the most that you will find in it." 

"0 what?" 

"You will find in the world chiefly what you carry into 
it. Life will be little or much to you according to the 
fate or fortune of your heart's love. You are very happy, 
and I can tell you the secret of your happiness. It is not 
because you are about to enter the world, but because you 
have found a true love and a true lover. Give a woman 
these two blessings — ^love and a lover — and you may then 
deny her everything else. Love — fulfilled in a lover — this 
is woman's all in all. 

" If you should ask Agatha — I mean when you see her 
to-morrow — ^which of all the world's treasures is chief, 
she would point to the one she lost ; the loss of her first, 
her last, her only possible love ; — no, not her love, but her 
lover. Her love she can never, never lose — it is only her 
lover that is gone. But when her lover went, all the world 
went with him. So Agatha knows that nothing now re- 
mains for her but heaven." 

Barbara, whose interest was intense in Lucy's conversa- 
tion, pressed her with questions concerning the man whom 
Agatha loved — his character and history ; — ^but Lucy 
evaded them on the plea, as before, of her obligation of 
reticence concerning Agatha's secrets. 

" Ah, Barbara, I must tell you what is going to happen 
to Agatha." 

"Go on," urged Barbara, emphatically. 

" After Agatha," resumed her aiitobiographer, " took 
up her qaiet abode in the convent — though she was no 
more a part of it than her lodgment in a countiy-inn 
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would have made her a part of that — she nevertheless 
hecame greatly attached to the Sisters of Mercy. Mother 
Dionysia would say to her, * To those who forget them- 
selves, and who remember only God, there can be no other 
sorrows except the sorrows of the Saviour which He suf- 
fered for our joy, and the sorrows of others to whom we 
are to carry this joy.' Agatha became intimate with the 
youngest of the novitiates. This was Sister Angela. She . 
was an orphan at school in the convent. At fifteen she 
prepared herself to be a nun, although she could not take 
the white 'veil until seventeen." 

'' What is the white veil ? " 

*^It is a garment the nuns wear — a badge of their 
order. At seventeen, Angela looked the merest child. 
She was a blonde, just like you ; her hair, before it was 
cut off, was like yours. And, 0, such deep and quiet blue 
eyes ! She was very slight, and never well — any little raw 
wind gave her a distressing cough. When the dear girl 
began to fade away, I could have taken out the heart from 
my own breast and put it into hers if that would have 
kept her alive. 

" One day the dear child crossed herself and turned so 
paie that I knew she must be dying. I immediately ran 
for the Mother Superior to come to the bedside. She 
came, and bent over dear Angela, kissed her, and put the 
crucifix to the sufferer's lips. The little maid clasped 
it with her white hands, and kissed it so passionately that 
I am sure her kiss must have thrilled the heart of our 
Lord in heaven. 

" Then the little thing's teeth chattered. I ran to my 
•cell and brought a soft flannel which I spread over the 
dying girl. ^Darling/ said I, ^this will make you a little 
warmer.' 

^* ^ no,' she said meekly. ^ It cannot keep out the 
chill of death. Dear Agatha, bend low — I have something j 
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to ask you. Listen. K I go, will you take my place — 
will you wear the white veil ? ' 

" Agatha trembled and made no reply. 

" ^ Dear Agatha, speak to me,' said she. * What mes- 
sage shall I bear from you to our blessed Mother Mary ? 
Will you take my place — will you wear the white veil ? ' 

"^Agatha answered not a word, but sat wrestling as 
with life and death, with time and eternity. 

" ^ 0, my sister Agatha, promise to take my place when 
I am gone — ^will you wear the white veil ? ' " 

Barbara was now weeping at Lucy's mournful tale. 

"0 Barbara," said Lucy, **no heart, not even of stone, 
could have held out against such an appeal." 

" What did Agatha reply ? " asked Barbara. 

" She said, ' Yes, Angela, I promise — I promise to take 
your place — I promise to wear the white veil.' 

'^Then the holy candle was lighted and put into the 
dying girl's hands in token that she was a virgin whose 
light was burning ; and as its flame overspread her face, 
she opened her eyes and exclaimed in a voice like music, 

" ^ Behold, the bridegroom cometh ! ' 

" Dear Barbara, Agatha, faithful to her vow, is to take 
Angela's place in the Convent of St. Carliola, and will 
publicly assume the white veil on Sunday next. You will 
arrive in Bridgetown just in time to witness the cere- 
mony." 

" Do you think," asked Barbara, " that Agatha will find 
any rest in the nunnery ? " 

"0 no, Agatha does not go there for rest ; that would 
be misery for her ; that would tempt her to brood over the 
past ; she wants, not rest, but active toil. She joins thef 
Sisters of Mercy to be clothed with their habit, and to go 
out every day to tasks for the relief of human suffering." 

"Dear Lucy, what is the ceremony of taking the white 
veil ? " 
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" When we arrive," answered Lucy, " you ahaJl see tlie 
ceremony with jour own eyes." 

" What is the white veil made of ? " 

" It is made ot simple muslin." 

*' Lucy, I have a lovely piece of muslin. It is French, 
and soft as vclfet. It is many years old, but white as 
enow. May I give it to Agatha for her veil ? " 

" Yes, my darling, "whispered Lucy, "but if Agatha is 
to receive from tfou the white veil of a nun, then you must 
receive from her the white veil of a bride." 

As the night waned, there was mach other talk between 
Barbara and Lucy, until at last the two women fell asleep 
in eHch other's anns. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

SURPRISE. 

BETWEEN" midnight and morning the fog thinned 
away, and the stars peeped out. 

Every soul on the Coromandel slept. 

Beayer, too, was among the sleepers — an unwatchful 
watch-dog; for although Barbara, early in the evening, 
had led him from his down-stairs kennel and stationed him 
on deck with orders to remain there as a sentry all night, 
and particularly to give a loud bark of welcome in case of 
Philip's approach, yet the burden of the old dog's age hung 
heavily on his eyelids and weighed him down into a deep 
slumber at his post. 

Had Beaver been awake, he would now have barked ; for 
a boat full of men was stealthily rowing toward the ship, 
with muffled oars, in the gray dawn. 

It was a boat from the Good Hope, and the men were 
armed to the teeth. 

Chiswick K. Lane was standing on the boat's bow, peer- 
ing at the Coromandel to make sure of her doubtful 
identity. He had once been the Coromandel's captain ; 
he was now coming to be her captor. 

Cammeyer was not among the boat's company, but had 
been left behind on the Good Hope, to save appearances. 
He was there guarded in fi-ee confinement as a prisoner- 
of-war. 

410 
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The boat-load of conspirators drew nigh the anchored 
hulk in silence. 

*^Can it be possible that I see the Coromandel once 
more ? " thought Lane. 

The agitated man, notwithstanding the positive proof 
which Cammeyer had given him of the ship's identity, did 
not dismiss his last remaining doubt until he drew close 
under the bow, and dimly saw the old craft's gilded name. 

There it was 1 

The begrimed letters — ^blurred yet recognizable — seemed 
to certify that he had committed perjury. In reading the 
ship's name, he read in it his whole past history. The 
mildew that gangrened the one seemed typical of the stain 
that defiled the other. 

" God's vengeance ! " he cried. "It is the Coromandel 
— afloat — safe — sound 1 " 

Ordering his men to remain in the bpat, he climbed 
noiselessly to the deck, and walked from the bow as far 
aft as the mizzenmast. 

" Yes," he whispered, " the same water-tanks, the same 
wheel, the same compass — all the same as of old." 

Turning round to walk back again toward the bow, his 
elbow accidentally jostled against a bucket which stood 
on the edge of the binnacle, and knocked it to the 
deck. 

Wakened by the noise, Beaver slowly opened his eyes, 
leisurely shook his shaggy sides, and sedately stepped 
forth from the midst of a coil of rope in which he had 
kenneled himself during the night. 

" The devil ! " exclaimed Lane. " The same dog ! I 
can remember his brown coat before it had a gray hair. 
Beaver, lie down ! " 

This command, spoken in a low voice, was accompanied 
with a threatening scowl to enforce it ; for Beaver began 
to make noisy and joyful demonstrations. 
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He had eyidently identified Capt. Lane as his old 
master of seyenteen years before — ^just as the dog Argus 
recognized Ulysses on that hero's return after an absence 
of twenty. 

^* Lie down, I say/' repeated Lane. 

Beaver wagged his tail — put his fore-paws against Lane's 
breast — and wheezed forth his salutation to his old master 
in a manner most unwelcome. 

** Hush, Beaver 1 " whispered Lane again, — ^patting him 
on the head, and trying persuasion instead of authority ; 
but joy is not easily repressed, either in men or dogs ; 
and the more Beaver was commanded and cajoled, the 
more he grew delighted and irrepressible. 

^^Downl" ordered Lane, pointing with his finger; 
but Beaver only took this to be a satirical invitation to do 
the opposite ; so he leaped up once more against his old 
master's breast. 

" Take that, then 1 " said Lane, striking him a stinging 
blow on his right ear, to stop his congratulatory barking ; 
but the dog accepted the buffet in kindness, and replied 
with noisier barks. 

" Damn the cur 1 " muttered Lane, '* he will wake the 
ship's company before the time." 

Whereupon the desperado drew a bowie-knife, and as 
the unsuspecting and kindly creature once more leaped up 
against him, the inhuman wretch swung back his arm to 
its utmost reach, drove forward the glittering blade with 
full force and momentum, and plunged it to the hilt in 
the old dog's throat ! 

shades of heroes ! — ^think of Ulysses poniarding Argus 
in return for the dumb brute's welcome to the master of his 
youth ! 

Beaver, under the murderous blow, fell heavily to the 
deck — groaning — ^gasping — and quivering in a pool of his 
r nwT» Mood. 
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Lane ran to the ship's bow, and bending over, motioned 
to his men to ascend. 

They were barefoot — shod with silence. They ran up 
like squirrels. On reaching the deck, they formed in line 
— ^numbering twelve marines and a lieutenant. 

Not a loud word escaped their lips. 

Lane stole on tiptoe toward the stairway leading to the 
cabin ; when suddenly Barbara, — who, having awaked at 
Beaver's joyful bark, had robed herself with glad haste, 
and had fled.with winged footsteps to the deck to be the 
first to welcome the coming guest, — ^now exultingly ac- 
costed the conspirator in the faint gray light with the 
ringing exclamation — 

'' Philip I " 

But at the next moment her eyes cruelly corrected this 
happy error of her heart, and she discovered — not Philip 
— but a strange man with a bloody weapon in his hand. 

"Where is Philip P" she wondered, full of alarm and 
distress. ^^ And who are these menacing men ? Why have 
they come ? what if they are pirates ! " 

Catching sight of the bleeding dog, she uttered a scream. 

" Beaver, what is this ? Blood ? Are you killed ? 
Beaver 1 My dog, my dear dog ! " 

Beaver, recognizing her voice, lifted his head — ^turned 
toward her his closed eyes, which he could not open — gave 
a faint moan, which was all the response he could make — 
crawled as near as possible to her feet. — drooped his head 
against the deck — quivered convulsively— gasped — and was 
dead. 

Barbara, in tempestuous anger, confronted Capt. Lane, 
exclaiming, 

" What murderer are you, who have slain my dog ! Quit 
this deck ! Go, bloody and brutal man ! stay ! — ^what 
have you done to Philip ? Have you killed Aim, too ? Is 
Philip dead ? Tell me, sir !— speak ! " 
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" Tour dog ? '* sneered Lane, who cringed at the spec- 
tacle of the girl's misery. ''Not yours, my lady, but 
mine — ^he was my dog. A man may kill his own dog — may 
he not ? This dog belonged to this ship, and this ship be- 
longed to me, and both were mine before you were bom.^' 

Hearing these incredible and preposterous words, Bar- 
bara felt that she was in the presence of some maniac or 
savage, who was inventing a horrible tale such as she had 
read in the plots of books. 

*' Beaver ! " she exclaimed, bending over him in grief, 
" I have lived with you all my life — romped with you — 
taught you tricks — fed you — watched over you — and now I 
see you killed ! — murdered I my dear old dog P' 

Her father, who heard the noise, came up stairs, and 
seeing his daughter prostrate on the deck, and Beaver dead 
beside her, and blood near them, and a bloody-handed man 
standing over them, imagined that his beloved Barbara 
had been murdered, and that the strange man was her 
murderer. 

- A sudden icy fire, like the sting of cold, pricked and 
burned Dr. Vail's pulse. 

Leaping upon the assassin, he recognized a familiar face. 

"Lane !" he cried. "Miscreant I Having abandoned 
us to one death, do vou revisit us with another ? It shall 
be your last crime." 

Dr. Vail clutched him by the throat, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye threw him heavily down into the pool of 
the dog's blood, from which Lane rose stained. 

The twelve marines, during this scene of violence, re- 
mained motionless, for Lane had instructed them against 
making any demonstration except at his positive command: 
— ^a precaution to avoid infringing the neutrality laws. 

Capt. Chant illy now appeared on deck, followed by old 
Scarborough. 

" What means this bloody business ? " asked the captain 
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of the Tamaqua, who saw at a glance that it was a strata- 
gem of war. 

The hour for Lane's manoeuvre had been fixed by Cam- 
meyer at day-break, because this was the time of high- 
water. 

In pursuance of Cammeyer's plan, the Good Hope, flying 
the Confederate flag, was now hoyering o& the mouth of 
the cove. Her draught of water was thirteen feet— ruot 
deep enough to endanger her touching bottom. She might 
have steamed up to where the Coromandel lay, except that 
in so narrow an estuary she could not have turned round 
to go back. 

Following the first boat came three others, all wielding 
lusty oars to tug the Coromandel to the covers mouth, 
where she was to be put in tow of the steamer. 

* 

One of these boats straightway slipped the chain-cable by 
which the Coromandel was anchored. Another detached the 
hawsers which guyed the great hulk to the shore. The 
third cut off the feny-basket. 

The stratagem for the capture, backed as it was by a 
force of seventy men in the boats, together with a co-oper- 
ating man-of-war in the offing, was about to prove a 
success. 

Capt. Chantilly turned to Lane, and with a haughty 
sneer, remarked, 

^^ I have met you before, sir, and know you for a coward. 
Gentlemen" — (turning to the armed marines), ^^this cap- 
tain of yours commanded this ship seventeen years ago. 
He abandoned her in a storm, leaving on board of her one 
man and two women. These exiles have drifted about the 
sea on this same hulk almost ever since. They are alive 
to-day — in this year 1864 — against this wretch's sworn 
oath that he saw them sink in 1847 ! He was a coward 
then, he is a coward now. See, he has drawn his knife on 
a feeble old dog — a dog that has been the playmate of this 
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young woman ever since she was a child. Sir '* — (turning 
directly to Lane), ^' there is not in all your body a drop 
of blood as brave as this which you have spilt from a 
dog I " 

Capt. Scaw, on recognizing Lane, was so choked with 
rage that he could not speak, except to roar forth a few 
detonating imprecations that went echoing over the island 
like discharges of artillery. 

Lucy Wilmerding had started for the deck, but arrested 
her steps midway on the cabin-stairs, not venturing to go 
further, and stood shuddering with an ominous sense of 
impending woe. 

Capt. Chantilly, who saw the strategic perfection of the 
scheme, now bethought him that the enterprise could not 
have been planned without an intimate knowledge of the 
situation ; furthermore, that this knowledge could not have 
been obtained by an ordinary reconnoissance from a distance; 
wherefore he leaped to the conclusion that Lane must have 
had an accomplice on the shore ; in other words, that Cam- 
meyer was in the plot. 

*' "Where, sir, is Lieut. Cammeyer ? ^' asked Capt. Chan- 
tilly, turning upon Lane with a fierce tone of peremptory 
inquiry. 

" He is on my ship, sir, a captive — where I hope to see 
you join him in captivity." 

Lucy Wilmerding overheard this intelligence concerning 
Cammeyer's misfortune, and immediately ascended to the 
deck. 

" Sir," replied Chantilly, ^^you dare not touch a hair of 
my head — nor of any head in this party. "We are in 
neutral waters, and you know it. Leave — ^I copamand you! 
— ^go ! Now, gentlemen " — (turning again to the marines), 
" this cowardly chief of yours, by leading you into maraud- 
ing on neutral territory, renders each one of you liable to 
hang on an English gibbet. This peaceable man, " pointing 
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to Eodney, " is now a resident on the soil of Great Britain, 
and claims the protection of her flag/' 

To which Lane haughtily replied, 

'^ And I claim my ship. This ship is mine. She was 
mine seventeen years ago — she was mine when I lost her 
— she is mine now that I have found her — and being 
mine, I shall take her though the devil himself should say 
nay/' 

" You perjured liar," cried old Sqaw, who was now suflS- 
ciently calmed to speak, ^^you claim this ship ? — youy who 
took a hoath that you saw her sink ? — you a findin' of your 
lost wessel ? Demmit, sir, the wessel what you lost went 
to the bottom o' the sea — ^you swore 4o that same in a 
haffidavy — and demmit, sir, hif you want fhat wessel, my 
hadwice to you his to go straight to the bottom to find 
her." 

Lucy Wilmerding, who was trembling with distress in 
contemplating Cammeyer as a prisoner, never suspected 
his treason, but supposed him to be an honorable captive. 

This sudden calamity to a man whose fortunes, whether 
for good or ill, were once the chief object of Lucy's inter- 
est, woke within her a desire to help him in his extremity. 

" But," thought she, " what can I do without exposing 
the fact that I have known him ? " 

She resolved to wait till the situation should develop a 
good opportunity by which she could render good for evil 
to the-man who had stabbed her heart and slain its jDcace. 

^^ How came, my officer on your ship ? " said Capt. Chan- 
tilly, arrogantly ; for although the captain of the Tamaqua 
was now practically a prisoner on the Coromandel, yet he 
still ruled the scene by the force of his proud spirit. 

'^Sir," replied Lane, ^^it took nothing but Lieut. Cam- 
meyer's own free will to bring him to me, but it will take 
mine to let him go again." 

^^ Sir," responded Chantilly, *^ I call your attention once 
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more to the fact that you are in neutral waters — a, fact 
which includes the case both of Cammeyer and the Coro- 
mandel." 

^' Sir," retorted Lane, *^you may go further and include 
yourself. You are ih neutral waters, as you say : — I grant 
it. So I will give you ten minutes to go ashore — yourself 
and party. But if you remain voluntarily on this ship till 
after I have towed her beyond the neutrality line, I shall 
then seize you as a prisoner-of-war, and hold you as capt- 
ured on the high seas. Will you go ashore or stay aboard 
— which ? But there is one of your company who must 
go, even if all the rest stay." 

" Who ? " interposed Dr. Vail. 

"Your daughter, sir." 

Dr. Vail, construing this remark as a brutal threat against 
Barbara, was about to spring once again at Lane's throat, 
but the rebel pointed with a smile, first to his men behind 
him, then to the boats in the stream, and finally to the 
steamer just ahead. 

"Eodney Vail," said he, "it will be a useless waste of 
your life, to attempt mine.^* 

" I would give my two eyes," retorted Dr. Vail, " and 
enter willingly blind into a world that I long to see, in ex- 
change for a loaded pistol at this moment, to^ shoot you 
dead 1 " 

The Coromandel by this time had been drawn almost to 
the mouth of the basin, and would soon be past any con- 
venient spot for landing her passengers. 

" Do you decide to go or stay ? " asked Lane peremptorily 
o.? Capt. Chantilly. 

A hurried consultation was privately held by Vail, 
Chantilly, and Scarborough. 

" Oliver, my dear friend," said Eodney earnestly, ^^ you 
must go ashore to be picked up by Philip— otherwise you 
will be a prisoner." 
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" jS^o/' replied Oliver, " my chance of being picked up 
by Philip will come sooner if I stay on the Coromandcl 
than on the island. By heaven, if Philip does not yet 
prove a player in this game he is not his f ather^s son. Did 
he not write that he was skirting the coast ? Philip is in 
the neighborhood — we have his own word for it. I shall 
stay by the ship." 

This decision (without the reason) was announced to 
Lane ; after which the Coromandel, having reached the 
open sea, was hitched by a hawser to the Good Hope. 

^^Boys," exclaimed Lane, speaking to his marines, ^^ re- 
tire into the boat and wait for me there." 

As the marines were clambering down the Coromandel's 
sides. Dr. Vail turned to Lane and said contemptuously, 

*^Capt. Lane, the last time your men — and you — had 
occasion to quit the Coromandel, you were not the last to 
go ; I think John Blaisdell could testify to this fact." 

This cutting allusion to Lane's cowardice during the 
conflagration elicited from him no direct reply ; but he 
curled his lips scornfully, and said, 

" Call up your daughter, sir, who has fled into the cabin — 
bid her come back, to go with me at once — I am in haste." 

" By heaven, sir," replied her father, " my daughter 
shall not stir from this ship." 

Barbara at that very moment returned to the deck ; and 
Lane, smiling at her with an affected gallantry, remarked, 

" My fair lady, I have your lover on board my ship — in 
irons ; would it riot be gracious in you to share his chains ? 
Will you not be glad to go ? " 

Barbara, who had heard none of the previous allusions 
to Lieut. Cammeyer as a prisoner on the Good Hope, 
uttered a piercing cry at this announcement concerning 
her lover — supposing Lane to be speaking of Philip. 

" God ! " she exclaimed, stunned and staggered by the 
intelligence. *^ Is he indeed a prisoner on your ship ? " 
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"Yes/' replied Lane, " and he has sent me to fetch you 
to him, to solace his captivity. Will you accompany 
me?" 

"Yes, yesl'^ answered Barbara, — "let me fly at 
once." 

" I thought so," replied Capt. Lane, turning to her 
father with a sneer. " What fond darlings these women 
are ! " 

Capt. Lane's exulting announcement that he had made 
a prisoner of Barbara's lover deceived not only Barbara 
herself but all the Coromandel's bewildered company — 
smiting their astonished minds with the sudden and awful 
conviction that Cammeyer, Philip, and the Tamaqua were 
each and all in the hands of the foe. 

" Great God, my lost ship ! " muttered Capt. Chantilly 
— agonized at the foregone conclusion into which he had 
erroneously fallen. 

At this critical moment, the mutual misunderstandinjgs 
of all parties were so many that they may be thus cata- 
logued : 

First, Lucy Wilmerding, who had accompanied Barbara 
to the deck, had all along been mistaken by Lane for 
Barbara's mother. 

So, too. Lane never suspected that Barbara, whom he 
saw in beautiful agony for her imperilled lover, was not 
thinking of Anthony Cammeyer but of Philip Chantilly. 
So, too, Barbara little dreamed that Lane was inviting' 
her to join a man whom she could more easily loathe than 
love. So, too, Lucy, who had heard that Cammeyer was a 
prisoner on the Good Hope, supposed now that Philip was 
there too. So, too (chief blunder of all), Capt. Chantilly, 
Dr. Vail, and Scarborough all thought that Cammeyer had 
delivered the Tamaqua and Philip to the foe. 

Half the events in history (and more than half in ro- 
mance) turn on similar accidents and mischances. 
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" Are yon ready ? '' asked Lane, speaking gently to Bar- 
bara, whom lie now looked upon as his chief ally. 

^^ Yes, — no ; let me say good-bye to my mother first ; '* 
and she tripped down into the cabin and back again — 
eager now to go— kissing her father — and rushing up to 
do the same to Lucy. 

^* No," said Lucy, " no farewell to me — I shall go with 
you — do not^ay nay — I insist— let me have my will." 

C^t. Lane, still supposing that Miss Wilmerding was 
Mrs. Vail, not only consented to her going, but was full 
of glee at having both the daughter and her mother as 
hostages — ^probably as accomplices. 

The gunboat was now under full headway, towing her 
moss-clad prize out to sea, eastward, direct for Barbados. 

Barbara and Lucy were taken on board. 

Capt. Lane, in leading the ladies into his cabin, cast his 
eyes on a little photograph of Sir Eichard Wilkinson, and 
inwardly chuckled at the reception which he expected to 
enjoy from his old patron, the new governor of Barbados. 

'^ The baronet," thought he, " will find that he did not 
spend forty thousand pounds on the Good Hope in vain — 
he will get his money back again and more besides." 

The two ladies clung to each other, fearing a fate that 
seemed all the more portentous because it was unknown. 
But their fears were not for themselves. Barbara feared 
for Philip — Lucy for Cammeyer. Each kept her own 
anxiety a heart's secret from the other : which is the habit 
of deep-hearted women. 

" I am sure," said Lane, addressing Barbara with marked 
courtesy, " quite sure that you cannot be offended, even 
with a rude sailor like me, for conducting you to the man 
of your heart ; and I can only regret that so fine a gallant 
is not the man of your father's heart also. But, begging 
your pardon, madam" — (bowing to Lucy), "the young 
lady is now free to choose for herself." 
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" I do not understand yon," replied Barbara, in bewil- 
derment. 

" My pretty miss, yon have given a certain gentleman a 
promise to make him the happiest of men, but your father 
is an obstacle to the match." 

*^ 0, this is false ! " cried Barbara. 

*^ Do you then accuse your lover of falsehood ?" 

" I beg you," said Barbara, eagerly, " take«ne to lieut. 
ChantiUy at once." 

"To Lieut. ChantiUy?" 

"Yes." 

" I cannot take you to Lieut. Chantilly," said he. 

" Why not ? " 

"Because I do not know where that rover is." 

" But you told me he was on this ship — and in irons." 

"No." 

"You did, sir! — I call heaven to witness that you 
did!" 

"No," replied Lane, struck with Barbara's beauty, 
which seemed to increase with her distress ; " I said I 
would lead you to your lover — but he is not Philip Chan- . 
tilly— he is Lieut. Cammeyer." 

At this remark Lucy Wilmerding started as if stung by 
a serpent. " 

"I will call Lieut. Cammeyer at once," said Lane. 
" Miss Vail, you will not find him loaded with very heavy 
chains ; they are not of actual iron — and they shall be al- 
together silken, if you so decree. He is at his ease, en- 
joying his freedom — and I presume is expecting your 
approach with the proper palpitation of a true lover's 
heart." 

Lucy, who had hitherto remained standing, now sank 
into a chair. She drew her veil over her face. A human 
soul, when it is in agony, finds another agony in the dread 
of exposing its writhings to human eyes. 
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Lient. Oammeyer has spoken falsely/' said Barbara. 

He is not my lover, nor am I his/^ 
But," interposed Lane, "he explicitly told me of his 
offer to you of marriage — of your willing acceptance— and 
of your father and the Chantillys as obstacles.'' 

Every successive word of this disclosure concerning 
Cammeyer's attempt to marry Barbara, pierced the veil of 
Lucy Wilmerding like the seven daggers that rent Caesar's 
mantle. 

"Good sir," said Barbara, with indignation, "Lieut. 
Cammeyer did propose marriage to me, but I was the ob- 
stacle, not my father, nor any other person." 

"Has Cammeyer then dared to deceive me?" asked 
Lane, biting his lips. 

"If he has tdid you this," replied Barbara, "or any- 
thing like it, he has deceived you most wickedly." 

"You do not, then, wish to marry him ? " 

" I do not." 

*^ Have you not given him your word ? " 

"I have not." 

*^ Do you reject his offer ? " 

^' I spurn it." 

'^ Do you not love this man ? " 

"I disdain him." 

Barbara's beautiful eyes were now flashing uncommon 
fires ; while the veil that covered Lucy Wilmerding's pale 
face was hiding a whiteness as of death itself. 

" The devil I " exclaimed Lane, gnawing his nether lip. 
"If this man has been playing a trick on youy my lady, he 
may be playing one on me. Tell me. Miss Vail, is Cam- 
meyer a villain ? " 

"I have never dwelt among villains," responded Bar- 
bara, " and I know not in what villainy consists." 

Capt. Lane summoned a midshipman, and said haugh- 

tify. 
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** Bring me Lieut. Cammeyer." 

After the midshipman departed. Lane turned to Bar- 
bara and exclaimed sharply, 

'^ You shall meet this Yankee renegade face to face in 
my presence. There is a falsehood between him and you. 
I shall determine for myself which one of you has told 
it." 

" Shall I retire ? " asked Lucy, who rose as if to go, and 
who gladly would have gone : for she now felt an inten- 
sified dread of meeting the basest man of all the world. 

" no, I beg you to stay,'' urged Barbara, imploringly. 

Cammeyer then entered the room, and noticing that 
Barbara was accompanied by a veiled lady, took for 
granted (as Lane had done) that this companion was her 
mother. 

The cool strategist first bowed deferentially to the sup- 
posed mother, and then, turning to the daughter, was 
about to kiss her hand, when Barbara drew it back and 
fiercely exclaimed, 

" I forbid you, sir, to touch me— and I appeal to Capt. 
Lane for protection." 

This remark not only solved Lane's doubt, but touched 
his pride. 

"The girl speaks the truth," thought he, "and the 
man is a knave." 

Capt. Lane's sympathy quickly welled up toward the 
angry young beauty. 

"Miss Vail," remarked Cammeyer, with admirable 
composure, "I desire to see you a few moments alone." 

" I-d€fctine to be seen." 

"\But I have a word for your private ear." 

" Sir, I refuse to listen to it." 

" But it is for your interest and safety." 

" I disdain, sir, to receive any proposition that you may 
make." 
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'* Miss Vail, I am anxious for your happiness." 

^'Then, sir, leave me instantly." 

*^Miss Barbara, this is unexpected." 

'^ I beg you, captain," pleaded Barbara, turning to Lane, 
** terminate for me this interview at once." 

^*It shall be as you wish," responded Lane, who by this 
time was wholly won to Barbara's side. 

^^I have a few words then," remarked Cammeyer, with 
chilly blandness, " to address to this lady " — (pointing to 
Lucy, still supposing her to be Barbara's mother). "I 
prefer to speak with her in private^ — that is, with your 
kind permission, captain — and with the lady's own." 

Cammeyer, little dreaming in whose presence he stood, 
was then left alone with a woman whom he had deserted 
thirteen years before — and by whom he had ever since 
been despised, pitied, and loved. 

" Madam," said he, walking up and down the little 
cabin, ^^ I did myself the honor to inform you promptly 
of my proposal o| marriage to your daughter, and of your 
daughter's virtual acceptance. You received this intelli- 
gence with a kindness to which I desire once again to 
appeal. May I speak further ? " 

The veiled lady bowed her assent. 

Lieut. Cammeyer had previously come to the conclusion 
that the vague rumor of his ill-treatment of Lucy Wilmer- 
ding had been the pricking spur to Barbara's indignation. 
But he was quite sure that neither the Vails nor the Chau- 
tiUys had any accurate knowledge of this shadowy event 
in his past life. He therefore resolved upon a bold and 
wicked fabrication concerning Lucy Wilmerding, as follows : 

"Mrs. Vail," said he, with an air of solemnity, "before 
I speak to you again of your daughter, I must first refer to 
a lamented being whom you once loved almost as a daughter. 
You will readily imagine that the name which I am about 
to mention is that of Lucy Wilmerding. I was once en- 
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gaged to Miss Wilmerding, but before we could be married, 
she died ; leaving me to mourn my irreparable loss. 
Time, madam, which is said to cure grief, long proved 
impotent to cure mine. Recently, however (let me confess 
it), Miss Barbara revived, and I may say re-hallowed, the 
memory of my lost Lucy — our lost Lucy. If you think 
this to be a memory which I have rightly cherished — ^then, 
madam, pray permit it to inspire in me a desire that your 
daughter shall accept the same place in my heart which 
Lucy held. I have hesitated to make this appeal in this 
form until now, because I have not heretofore had the 
courage to communicate to you so mournful a piece of in- 
telligence as Miss Lucy^s death : — a death which, my dear 
madam, you will now mourn for the first time, but which 
/ have never ceased to lament since the day when I stood 
by her new-made grave." 

During these remarks, Lucy "Wilmerding sat trembling 
so visibly that her shudderings ran like ripples up and down 
her veil. Alternate heats and chills ^ot through her 
flesh. Tears started toward her eyes, but dried on the 
way thither, and left her eyelids stung with fever. Her 
pulse rose high and then suddenly stopped, as if her heart 
were in doubt whether to go on with life any longer, or to 
put a merciful end to it at once. 

The slow utterance of Cammeyer's cunningly devised 
speech — which he pronounced hesitatingly — afforded Lucy, 
before its conclusion, an opportunity to rally from the hor- 
rible and sickening surprise with which the base man's 
falsehood and sacrilege overwhelmed her. 

Hardly had the last words of his audacious utterance 
escaped his slow and monotonous lips, than she swiftly 
rose, threw up her veil, and looked him in the face. 

" Lucette ! " he exclaimed — tottering backward — ^throw- 
ing up his arms — ^leaning against the wall — and gasping 
for breath. 
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(Lncette was the familiar name by which he had been 
wont to call her in the days of their youth.) 

Neither they who commit- wrong, nor they who suffer it, 
can prevent it from emblazoning its tell-tale revelation on 
their faces ; and in moments of high passion or startling 
surprise, these life-records, in spite of all efforts at conceal- 
ment, discover themselves at a glance — divulging ghastly 
inscriptions of crime or grief. 

Lucy Wilmerding looked ten years older in a moment, 
and showed the internal conflict that comes of anguish 
seeking to hide itself under pride. 

The base trickster, whose trick was so unexpectedly 
frustrated and exposed, surveyed Lucy from "head to foot 
— scowled at her like a madman — clenched his right hand 
— sprang toward her where she stood — and was about to 
fell her to the earth — but her calm, undaunted, and de- 
fiant look paralyzed his dastardly arm. 

^* Wretch W she exclaimed with mingled pride, scorn, 
and wrath ; — and she gazed at him as if she too, in turn, 
could become a destroyer — ^not by a lifted hand, but by a 
withering glance. " Am I dead ? " she asked, — advancing 
purposely near him, to show how little a brave woman 
needs to fear a cowardly man's threats. " Yes, Anthony, 
I am dead indeed — slain you know by whom ; — ^you are 
right in calling me dead. But you are wrong in announc- 
ing me in my grave. Every death is entitled to its burial. 
You did but half your work years ago — do the rest now. 
Strike hard enough to lay me under ground — Strike, I 
say ! '* 

Cammeyer was petrified. The blow which is welcomed 
hurts little. The blow which Lucy outbraved remained 
undealt. She stood the temporary conqueror. 

" Have you come to taunt me ? " cried Cammeyer, cring- 
ing before her. *^ Did you cloak yourself like an assassin 
that you might steal upon me unbeknown ? Is revenge 
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SO sweet to your sex that a woman whon> a man has 
spurned will follow him round the world — ^just to see him 
spumed by another woman in return ? '^ 

^*Be thankful/* she said haughtily, ^^that I am Ttot 
Barbara's mother — ^to reproach you from the depths of a 
mother's soul for the guile and deceit with which you 
would ensnare her innocent child. Would you force her to 
a marriage with you against her will — her whole heart 
pledged to another ? Is not one blighted life sufficient 
to fill the measure of your mischief ? Is not one broken- 
heart enough for you to answer for at the Judgment 
Day ?" 

CammeyeVs face was now liyid — his eyes wild — ^his fin- 
gers moving as if playing on vibrating strings — and his 
whole aspect that of a man who, though conquered before, 
was dangerous now. 

But he was soon overpowered by his own excitement. 
He sank. back in a chair, and gazed down at the floor with 
a vacant look, as if unconscious of his visitor's presence, — 
his countenance lapsing into an expression of pitiful abject- 
ness and woe. 

^^ God I " thought Lucy, ^^ what have I said ? I have 
forgotten my vows — I have spoken in anger — I have not 
remembered mercy. Forgive me. Mother Mary in heaven 1 " 

Lucy's natural resentment now came under the awful 
condemnation of Agatha's religious faith. Lucy stood 
appalled by the ringing of her too violent words in Aga- 
tha's calm ears. Lucy's haughty anger was conquered by 
Agatha's soft humility. Lucy's indignant self-assertion 
was melted into Agatha's self-abnegation. 

^^ Tell me," cried Cammeyer, who leaped up from his 
chair, and went raving around the cabin, "what damnable 
errand brings you here to torment me before my time — 
confess, or I will sear your eyeballs and tear out your 
^eart," 
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Throughout this strange interview, Oammeyer's demo- 
niac behavior had been so wholly unlike the cold and re- 
served manner of the man whom, in earlier years, Lucy 
had looked upon as a very statue of self -poise and stony 
repose, that her astonishment at the spectacle was equaled 
only by her grief in beholding it. 

^^Was it you," he continued, quivering with rage, 
" who put Lane on my track ? Was it you who sent the 
Good Hope to the island, to cheat me in the fog ? Was it 
you who spread this rebel's snare for my feet ? " 

Once again Cammeyer leaped toward Lucy as if to wreak 
a powerful vengeance on her by one final act of malice. 

"No, Anthony," said Lucy mildly, "I am a woman — 
and, being such, my pride and wrongs would have forbidden 
me to seek your presence save at the call of your misfortune. 
But I heard you were a prisoner. Capt. Lane, who holds 
you, was once in my father's service, and commanded one 
of our ships. My father was lenient to him for a breach of 
trust. This fact, I thought, would give me a ground of 
interceding with Capt. Lane in your behalf. It was this 
motive^ — this only — that prompted me to come. Otherwise, 
Anthony, we might never have met again in this world." 

In a white rage, Cammeyer, as if now meditating a 
simultaneous vengeance on both Lucy and Barbara, ex- 
claimed — 

/^I could strangle you both, and laugh in doing it!" 
And' he chuckled as if he were already in a delicious act of 
murder. "Accursed be your name ! — accursed be hers! 
— accursed be all your sex ! " 

" Men's curses," said Lucy, — ^her voice softening into a 
pitjring tone, " have no lodgment in God's heart ; other- 
wise on youy Anthony, the wrath of heaven would have 
fallen long ago — for my father cursed you on his death-bed. 
But fear not — for I live to forgive you ; which I do freely, 
both for all the past, and for to-day." 
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Lucy was about to speak further, but a horrible impre- 
cation suddenly burst from Cammeyer's lips, smitiTig the 
tender and charitable woman as a simoom smites a flower- 
stalk. 

^^ May God, whom this wretched man blasphemes,'^ sighed 
Lucy, '^pity and pardon his frenzied mind." 

Lucy, feeling that her continued presence would only 
excite Carameyer to renewed oaths and fury, hastily re- 
tired, saying the simple words — 

"Anthony, farewell/* 

The close student of human nature will hardly need to 
be reminded, in reviewing Cammeyer's apparently unchar- 
acteristic behavior, that the chief part which Lucy played 
in this drama of his incipient madness was merely to be the 
mirror in which this defeated villain saw himself revealed 
in such hideous lineaments that he was now unpoised at 
the self -contemplation. 

As for Lucy's motive in visiting her false lover in his 
adversity, whom for thirteen years she had not sought in 
his prosperity, — she had stated it to him honestly ; and in 
acting on the motive which she had thus stated, she simply 
did as many another injured woman has done before, and will 
do again ; for be it known, to the honor of all womankind, 
that no man who has never been in sorrow and friendless- 
ness — ^no man who has never become his own worst enemy 
— no man who has not, in some way, suffered the chief 
agonies of human life — can possibly know the almost divine 
omnipotence of woman's sympathy, loyalty, and love. 

Lucy Wilmerding was one of a type of women who, 
though not multitudinous in the world, are yet neither few 
nor far between — ^women who love once, and once only — 
women who, having once loved, and found their love 
unrequited or disappointed, have no recourse but to love 
still— ^giving forth to the same false lover the same true 
love. 
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Among the high and holy principles to which Lucy had 
devoted her heart-broken years, and which had led her into 
a religious life, was a saying spoken of Him who spake as 
never man spake : - • 

*^ Having loved His own. He loved them unto the end." 

No sooner had Lucy retired from the frenzied man's 
presence, than he drew a pistol — ^leaped toward the door 
which she had just closed behind her — ^put his hand on the 
knob as if about to pursue and kill her — suddenly paused 
— changed his mind — cocked the pistol — thrust the ba;rrel 
into his right ear — and pulled the trigger. 

the weapon missed fire. 

This accid^it saved the raving man from self-destruction, 
for at the next moment his courage failed him ; he trembled 
at his act— cold sweat burst out on his brow — he put his 
small weapon back into his pqcket — ^he gasped for breath at 
the horrible thought of having attempted suicide — he thrust ' 
both his hands into his hair— and finally he flung him- 
self to the floor. 

"My dear Lucy,^* asked Barbara, "what did Lieut. 
Cammeyer say to you ? '* 

*^ My dear Barbara," replied Lucy, "he mistook me for 
your mother, and begged me to plead with you in his be- 
half.'' • 

"Madam," inquired Lane, surprised, "are you not, 
then, this young lady's mother ? " 

"No," said Lucy, "I am the daughter of Lawrence 
Wilmerding — you knew my father, I believe." 

Capt. Lane staggered as if struck by a handspike 1 

All his past career seemed again rushing upon him, to 
bring hint to judgment. 

Two great clouds had shadowed Oapt. Lane's name for 
many years ; — one a breach of commercial trust, for which 
he would have suffered a harsh sentence by a court, save for 
the clemency of Lawrence Wilmerding ; and the other, the 
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still harsher sentence of public opinion for deserting the 
CoromandeL Both these clouds now seemed rising afresh 
into the sky, ready to smite Lane with their thunder-bolts 
onc^more. 

He instantly determined to send the two ladies back to 
their own ship. 

To make this act seem all the more gracious, and his 
disposition all the more honorable, he resolved to seoid 
back Robson and Carter also ; for as these two men had 
come on board his ship while she lay in neutral waters, 
he felt apprehensive that their forced detention, which 
could do him little good, might possibly do him great 
harm. 

Capt. Lane thus shrewdly sought to put not only the two 
women and the two men, but all the Vail family and both 
the Chantillys beside, under an obligation to credit him 
with fair dealing. 

The Tamaqua's boat, which had been captured with Cam- 
meyer, was now got ready ; Eobson and Carter were ordered 
into it ; and the two ladies were gently handed down by 
Capt. Lane, who said to Barbara, 

"Miss Vail, I neglected while on the Coromandel to 
congratulate your father on his rescue : please convey to 
him my good wishes, and say that on our arriving in Barba- 
dos we shall be favored with the presence of Sir Eichard 
Wilkinson, the new governor, who in. former days was 
interested in your father's anticipated labors in Cape Town. 
Ladies, I hope we shall arrive before nightfall — ^until then, 
good day." 

The rebel captain stood with lifted cap while Robson and 
Carter dexterously manoeuvred the little boat back from 
the Good Hope to the Coromandel. 

" Welcome ! my daughter 1" exclaimed Dr. Vail, em- 
bracing her fondly. 
stiljfLWelcome 1 my son 1 " joyfully cried Capt. Chantilly, 

love. 
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pointing to Philip^s ship, which was just emerging from 
behind one of the northerly Grenadines. 

At the next moment the Tamaqua was in f nil sight about 
four miles off, bearing the American flag as usual, and 
showing no signs of captivity, but presenting a warlike 
fronts ominous of battle and blood. 



CHAPTEK XXVm. 

. BATTLE. 

AT sight of the Tamaqua confronting the Good Hope, 
- the agitation on the Cqromandel was greater than on 
either of the war-ships, aiid was full both of joy and fear. 

" Look yonder 1 " exclaimed Rodney. ^* What are they 
doing on the Good Hope ?" 

"They are casting off the hawser," replied Oliver. 
^^ Lane is setting the Coromandel adrift. There 1 — the 
line is gone 1 We are free 1 He means either to fight or run : 
in either case he cannot drag a dead-weight behind him." 

** Merciful heaven 1 " exclaimed Barbara, '* is there to*be 
a battle ? What if Philip should be slain ? " 

The distressed girl burst into tears. 

*' Lane fight ? " cried Scaw. " No, demmit, no — that 
rogue will run. There's no fight in *m." 

But Scarborough was wrong ; for the ,Good Hope now 
sped straight toward the Tamaqua. 

Oapt. Chantilly's practiced eye saw that the rebel gun- 
boat meant to give a challenge. 

It was diverts habit, when danger came, to be calm and 
reticent. A singular nonchalance now marked his intrepid 
spirit. He put a willow-chair on the top of the binnacle 
— sat in it with crossed legs — and thrummed his larboard 
knee with his starboard fingers. 

** Now we shall see," he said to Eodney, " what kind o* 
^^mber the boy is built of," 

484 
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The battle was already raging in Barbara's breast. 

" my dear father," she cried, " when you and I found 
the little boat Good Hope — and when I planted vines and 
flowers about it — who would have thought it an enemy in 
disguise ? " 

The Good Hope was an English steam-propeller of 970 
tons ; built at the Liverpool dockyards ; armed with Eng- 
lish guns of the latest rifled-bores ; nlanned by an English 
crew who had been trained on her Majesty's- gunnery-ship 
Saracen ; paid for with the money of an English baronet 
at Cape Town ; and was one of not a few light, agile, and 
formidable cruisers which a certain class of Englishmen — 
against the better genius of their country — supplied to a 
rebellion in the interest of human slavery in the United 
States. 

Sir Bichard Wilkinson, in giving this evil-minded gun- 
boat a charitable name, took pains to equip her with an 
armament such as would blast human charity with a fiery 
breath. 

From all the English foundries, he chose their best metal 
— here one gun, there another. 

Her armament, thus picked for perfection, consisted of 
eight guns in all ; among which was a rifled 110-pounder, 
cast after the only pattern that had then proved success- 
ful with guns of this calibre in the British service ; also a 
68-pounder of that famous Blakely mould, whose thun- 
derous praise had been many times self -spoken in the royal 
navy ; together with a form^'dable battery of what were 
known as 32-pounders of 57 hundredweight. 

The Tamaqua was a steam-propeller, a, trifle smaller than 
the Good Hope,— her tonnage being, instead of 970, only 
890 ; carrying, not eight guns, but seven ; and accomplish- 
ing, when under a full head of steam, a maximum speed 
of Hi or 12 knots an hour, while the Good Hope had 
repeatedly attained 13. 
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The Tamaqaa was an American vessel throughout — in 
model, in metal, and in men. 

Her armament included four broadside 32-pounders, one 
28-pound rifle-bore, and two 11-inch thunderers carrying 
each a projectile of 160 pounds. 

The two armaments, though somewhat difierently dis- 
tributed, showed no great disparity in the total weight of 
metal which each could fling at a foe. 

The two steamers, though small, and looking at a dis- 
tance more like steam-yachts or revenue-cutters than war- 
waging spitfires, were nevertheless rendered by their new 
style of armament far more formidable than the stateliest 
line-of-battle ships of the obsolete type of 74 lighter- 
weighted guns. 

The Good Hope would ordinarily have been the swifter 
sailer of the two — ^able to creep ahead of the Tamaqua by 
at least a mile an hour. But the rebel ship had just been 
coaling at St. Vincent, and was now full-freighted with 
300 tons of coal, that weighed her down in the water ; 
while the Tamaqua's hollow coal-bunkers contained hardly 
more than 90 tons ; — an accidental circumstance "wliich 
rendered her, for the time being, the superior in speed, 
and enabled Philip to surprise and astonish his rival — and 
particularly Cammeyer — ^by the agility of the Tamaqua's 
manoeuvres. 

The Good Hope's oflBcers and crew numbered 142 men 
— ^augmented by the presence of Cammeyer, who was the 
most important man among them. The Tamaqua's officers 
and men numbered 138 — now reduced by the absence of 
Capt. Chantilly, Lieut. Cammeyer, and the two seamen 
Eobson and Carter — ^leaving Philip's working force 134 
in all ; or eight men less than his enemy. 

Philip took a precaution which Lane neglected. This 
was to chain-coat his vessel amidships ; — in other words, 
^o hang chain-cables up and down the Tamaqua's sides 
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from the deck to the water, doubling and re-doubling 
the chains as many times as their length would permit, 
and " stopping " them fast — thus turning his wooden ship 
into an extemporized iron-clad. 

"Both ships," said Scaw, ^* are goin' to give us a wide 
^erth." 

From the^ moment the two warriors came in sight of 
each other, Philip steered eastward to the open sea. He 
bore in mind his father's injunction against committing a 
hostile act in neutral waters. The prudent young man 
resolved that if a battle was to be fought, it should be 
fought beyond the legal league from land. 

The Tamaqua's apparent flight drew the Good Hope to 
follow her at a bounding speed. 

," They are going to sea," said Capt. OhantiUy, " and 
we are going ashore." 

The Coromandel, having been cast loose about two 
miles to windward of the little isle, was rapidly drifting 
back toward it — wafted by a slight wind and a strong cur- 
rent, both from the east. 

The old ship, which had lost one anchor at sea, and had 
been robbed of another that morning in the cove, had only 
one remaining — a river-kedge, which would not have been 
a safe reliance in rough weather, but would serve well 
enough in the smooth sea on which the old hulk was now 
once more lazily floating as in the Calms of Capricorn. 

The kedge was at once lowered from the bow and al- 
lowed to hang at forty fathoms. 

By this expedient the Coromandel soon afterward an- 
chored herself off the breakers, just beyond their riot and 
roar,, and lay awaiting the coming storm of shot and shell 
about to burst forth in the sunshiny distance. 

Meanwhile, on both gunboats, warlike preparations 
were in swift progress — plainly visible to Capt. Chantilly 
through his glass. 
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" Can yon see Philip ?'' asked Barbara. 

^* Ah/* replied the young man's father, with a provoking 
levity, '* Philip is not one of those good boys in the maxim, 
who are to be seen, not heard ; he is to be heard, not seen." 

^^Let me look 1 " said Barbara, borrowing the glass. 

Bnt her hands shook so violently that the Tamaqna 
danced a mad caper across the lens, and the whole ocean 
jumped np and down like a harlequin. 

^* Now let me try,*' said Lucy, who l&xed a steady focus 
on the Good Hope. 

" Did you see him ? " asked Barbara. 

^*No," replied Lucy, quietly, with a tone of disappoint- 
ment on laying down the glass. 

"But," said Barbara, "how could you expect to see 
him ? — you were looking at the wrong ship." 

Lucy made no reply. 

Philip Chantilly walked calmly through the Tamaqua 
and spoke a few manly words to each group of men at 
their posts : — marines, gunners, engineers, firemen, coal- 
heavers, and powder-boys. 

He was everywhere saluted with a cheer ; for of all the 
ship's officers he was the best beloved. 

He pivoted his guns to the starboard, and gave orders 
to the gunners to aim the heavy ordnance just below the 
enemy's water-line — reserving the lighter guns to sweep 
the enemy's deck. 

He unshipped the bulwarks at the port-guns, making a 
wide space exempt from accidents otherwise possible by 
splinters. 

He hastily prepared the fore-hold for the accommodation 
of the wounded. 

He ordered the men to take off their jackets and fight 
in their shirt-sleeves. 

He put two assistant-engineers in charge of hot-water 
l^SMs to be used if the ship should catch fire. 
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He went to the men on the sick-list, and, without giving 
them any command, received from them their voluntary 
offer to return to their posts — ^there to render such service 
as each man mighb find himself able to perform. 

^^ Forsyth,^' said Philip, turning to his young brother- 
officer who had served with him on the Fleetwing, " let the 
marines fight the rifle-gun on the top-gallant forecastle ; 
put the acting-master's-mate in command." 

The two vessels were now six or seven miles from shore, 
still steaming eastward to the sea. 

^^ Forsyth, how far away from us do you judge the Good 
Hope to be at this moment ? " 

" Two miles," replied Forsyth. 

" I should say a. trifle less than that," rejoined Philip, 
"and I mean to diminish the distance to a half-mile." 

Whereupon Lieut. Chantilly suddenly wheeled his vessel 
round, and under a full head of steam made a bee-line 
toward the enemy as if to run him down. 

The Good Hope's course continued unchanged. 

The two war-dogs were now rapidly approaching each 
other, but neither had yet opened his mouth to bark. 

When the narrowing interval was abridged to a mile, the 
Good Hope, determining now to bring her guns to bear, 
sheered so as to present her starboard battery — ^then slowed 
her engines so as not to pass the Tamaqua too quickly — ^and 
suddenly delivered her full broadside ; the shot cutting 
Philip's rigging as if a dozen pairs of scissors had clipped 
here a ratlin and there a stay. 

^^ Forsyth," said Philip, who stood taking an observation 
* through a spy-glass, " those guns must have been pointed 
at a range of two thousand yards. That is proof positive 
that the rascal wants to play this game at arm's length, so 
as to leave room for running away, if discretion should 
be the better part of valor. Forsyth, hold back our fire 
tiU we are within half a mile — or less." 
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A second broadside came from the rebel cruiser ; and 
then a third ; the interval between them being about two- 
and-a-half minutes. 

^* That's quick work," said Philip, quietly. " Now it's 
our turn. Forsyth ! — caution — fire low ! *' 

The Tamaqua then bravely trembled under her own 
bellowing guns, and made the enemy stagger. 

The jar was felt even on the Coromandel. 

'^ Capt. Chantilly," cried Barbara, agonizingly, "how 
can you sit here smiling while Philip is in such peril ? / 
shall go mad ! " and she clasped her hands against hei 
temples. 

The Good Hope, having hitherto fired solid shot, now 
resorted to shell — some of the hollow missiles bursting 
against the chain-coated sides of the Tamaqua, driving the 
chain-links into the solid wood, but not extending the 
damage beyond this disfiguration. 

As Capt. Lane's ship, notwithstanding the slowing of 
her engines, was still moving with considerable speed east- 
ward, and as the Tamaqua was steaming at nine or ten 
knots westward, it was evident that the two ships, if they 
continued in their present opposite courses, could remain 
only a few moments broadside to broadside, and would 
speedily be beyond each other's ^re. 

" By the gods ! " cried Capt. Chantilly gaily, varying 
his position in his chair by flinging his starboard leg over 
his larboard knee, " just see how the boy is running round 
under the stern of the Good Hope to rake her fore and 
aft." 

Capt. Lane, perceiving this danger, steered his vessel so 
as to keep his broadside still parallel with the other ship. 

The scene, as witnessed from the Coromandel, was pic- 
turesque and exciting. 

"Rodney," said Oliver, "you once had a taste for the 
Just look yonder — ^that's a manoeuvre that 
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appeals to a cultiTated taaie. See thoae two ships chasing 
one wnother rotmd and round like two kittens, each after 
the other's taO." 

Capt, Chantilly'a description of the manceiiYre was figu- 
rati™ hut accurate, 

The Tiimaqna's persistent attempt to get across the 
enomy's stem, and the Good Hope's perpetual evasion of 
this stratugem, resulted iu the two ships following each 
other in a circle — both ateaming round a common centre 
— keeping about half a mile apart — and blasting each 
other with broadsides as fast as their sweaty and begrimed 
gunners could fulfil their fiery tasks. 

A singular spectacle now presented itself. 

Ill executing the circles, the two ships left their yisible 
wakes not only in the water hut iu the air ; for eaeh 
vessel's smoke rose above her in the form of a huge wreath 
or ring,^the fumes showing different colors, being the 
tints of different coals. 

Wlien tbe firing became swift and close, the white and 
fleecy powder-smoke — which is unlike any other cloud that 
ever floated over the world — added its profuse festoons to 
the solenm drapery with which the battle was curtaining 
the sky. 

" Is war so beautiful ? " remarked Barbara, who now 
stood surveying the spectacle. " But, how horrible ! " 

And the young maid's heart made a cannonading against 
her breast, lending an inward thunder to the outward 
acene. 

The action consisted of successive broadsides, mainly of 
shells, delivered by the rotating ships at intervals of two 
or three minutes, for a space of three-quarters of an hour ; 
— during which time, hell seemed to have burst up through 
t!ie sea, and the shining heaven to have beclouded itself in 
urder to shield its holy eyes from gazing at the unholj 
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Philip Chantilly was inspired to a superhuman energy 
and activity. He was omnipresent in his ship. Danger 
has a strange respect for those who defy it. Philip 
clothed himself with courage as with a crusader^s mail. 
He felt anew his old faith that Barbara was his guardian 
angel. 

The battle was hot and short. 

After the rotating ships had made fiye successive circles, 
the two combatants — ^though partially veiled from the 
Coromandel's view by each other's smoke — both bore evi- 
dence that they had been fighting a battle of giants. 

The Tamaqua had received .through her starboard bul- 
warks a 68-pound Blakely shell, entering below the main 
rigging, exploding on the quarter-deck, and wounding 
three men at a pivot-gun. 

A solid shot had struck her stempost early in the action, 
jamming the rudder so that the strength of four men was 
required at the wheel throughout the remainder of the 
fight. 

The top of her engine-room had been cut completely 
across by a flying fragment of a shell. 

The smoke-pipe showed a perforation through both sec- 
tions by a missile that exploded in passing through, mak- 
ing a ragged hole two feet in diameter, and carrying away 
three of the chain-guys. 

No spar had been shot down, yet the f oretopmast back- 
stay had been snapped. 

Moreover, the loosely-furled f oretopsail had been pierced 
by a solid ball transversely through its matted folds, sev- 
ering the ropes which bound it, so that the imprisoned 
sail was set free in a moment, falling down without the 
touch of a hand, and exhibiting five round holes made in 
one sheet of canvas by a single shot. 

The casualties to the crew were the wounding of three 
ffunners and two firemen, the latter mortally. 
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In the midst of the fury, Lieut. Ohantilly, while in the 
act of giving an order, was smitten suddenly to the deck. 
The men, as they beheld his fall, thought him killed, and 
gave a general groan; but in a moment afterward he leaped 
to his feet. It was then noticed that two seamen, who 
had fallen with him, rose with him. They had all been 
blown down by the wtud of a passing shell. 

This escape was instantly accepted by the crew as a 
token that their young leader's good luck would impart 
itself to his ship and shipmates. 

From that moment, Philip's hundred and thirty grim 
dragons, reeking and smirched, fought like good devils 
against bad. 

The Good Hope, during the same period, — ^that is, up to 
the time of accomplishing her fifth and final circuit, — had 
apparently (as surveyed from the Coromandel) received 
less injury than the Tamaqua; for the rebel's rigging 
remained unscathed, her bulwarks unsplintered, and her 
smoke-stack safe and sound. 

But a ship's heart is not in her rigging ; it is in her hull. 
The Good Hope had been pierced through the hull to the 
heart. Philip's order to aim at the enemy's water-hne 
had been mercilessly obeyed. Shot after shot, shell after 
shell, had gone slanting thither with fatal aim. 

Early in the fray a heavy ball went crashing through the 
Good Hope's stern, breaking out a beam, which became 
immediately entangled in thq propelling screw, threatening 
to stop the ship's motive power, and to render her unman- 
ageable ; but in a few minutes the buoyant water, pressing 
up against the submerged beam, dislodged it from its mis- 
chievous place ; and the great flanges onc,e more exerted 
their powerful fins. 

A shell had entered the Good Hope's coal-bunkers, ex- 
ploding and filling her engine-room with litter. 

An 11-inch projectile had cut its way completely through 
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her starboard side three feet above her water-line, followed 
immediately by another shell from the same gun, striking 
so nearly in the same place that the two fractures over- 
lapped each other, making one doubly-gaping wound. 

Her whale-boat, gig, and dingy had been knocked to 
pieces. 

The blade of her fan had been carried away. 

One of her water-tight compartments had been ripped 
open, and the fire-room flooded with water. 

The havoc to the Good Hope's crew consisted of five 
killed and nine wounded — a slightness of casualty due to 
the fact that the Tamaqua's shots, having been aimed low 
at the hull, were mortal to the ship rather than to the men. 

Notwithstanding all this destruction, the first sign visible 
to the Coromandel that the rebel ship was suffering, was 
the carrying away of her steam-pipe, followed by the 
emission of clouds of steam that rose in the air to diversify 
still further the interwreathing garlands of coal-fumes and 
powder-smoke which crowned the two combatants with 
halos in the sky. 

A still more manifest sign of distress then appeared in 
the hoisting of the rebel's sails, and her squaring away for 
the shore : — evidently hoping that with the light breeze to 
assist the feeble engines — whose fires the intruding water 
was rapidly quenching — she might yet creep so far away 
from the battle as to take refuge within the neutral league 
from land. 

Philip, perceiving this stratagem, steered off from his 
circle in a tangent shoreward — steamed ahead of the Good 
Hope — sheered directly across her path — and presented his 
broadside so as once more to rake her fore and aft. 

" Beautiful ! beautiful, my lad," said Oapt. Chantilly 
quietly, still sitting cross-legged, and admiring the tactics 
— ^his heart burning within him. 

Before Philip could deliver his fire — which, from such a 
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position of adyantage, must haye gone through the enemy's 
ship with a bloody horror — the Good Hope struck her flag ; 
and at the next moment all the guns on both sides of the 
combat came to a strange hush ; which, from its sudden- 
ness, seemed hardly less startling than the preyious sound. 

In a few minutes the only cloud in the sky was the single 
uprolling leaden-colored coil of smoke from Philip's chim- 
ney — ^ever fading, ever renewing — emitted upward as from 
Vulcan's smithy or from Pluto's fires. 

The din-bewildered ears of both crews soon became 
reconciled to the stillness — ^which was now like the silence 
with which men stand by a grave to witness a burial. 

It was Indeed a deep grave that was about to open, and 
a stately burial that was about to take place. 

The Good Hope hove up in the wind — ^her white wall 
of canvas wrinkling like a curtain, and her headway 
checked to a dead pause. 

Her only remaining boat was then hastily lowered to 
bear to her conqueror the news that the stricken ship 
was fast settling and soon must sink. 

Philip guessed in advance the purport of this message, 
and prepared instantly for rescuing his enemy's imperiled 
crew. 

Just as he was stepping into one of his relief-boats, he 
turned to his young colleague, who was stepping into an- 
other, and said with quiet emotion, 

"Forsyth, this is the chief trophy of war — ^to push your 
enemy into the jaws of death, and then to snatch him back 
from it." 

The spectators on the Coromandel were at a fever-heat 
of eagerness. 

'^ Is the battle done ? " asked Barbara, who could not 
see why the Good Hope, with all her sails set, was not just 
as formidable as ever. 

" God be thanked 1 " cried Capt. Chantilly, in a ringing 
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voice. He leaped np from his chair, and gave way for the 
first time to his long-suppressed feeling. He seized first 
Dn Vail and then old Scaw, embracing each in turn. 

" Look, Rodney 1 " he exclaimed, pointing to the stag- 
gering ship. ^^Look I the bird has wings enough, but she 
cannot fly — she is going to plunge. Do you see ? " 

" She seems unmanageable I " observed Dr. VaiL 

" She has not many minutes to swim I " added Oapt. 
Chantilly. 

^^Then, demmit," cried old Scaw, swinging his hat, and 
tripping on what might be called the heavy fantastic toe, 
*^ she'll 'ave hall the more leisure to sink — and I 'ope Lane 
will sink with her, like Pharo' in the Bed f I say, 
Holiver, let's lend an 'and to save the demned coward from 
drownin'." 

^' See ! " exclaimed Oliver, " the Good Hope is half way 
under water already — she «eems to have no more boats left 
to lower — they must all have been knocked to pieces — the 
men are climbing into the rigging for refuge." 

Capt. Chantilly instantly ordered Eobson and Carter to 
get into their boat ; and he and Dr. Vail followed. 

^^0 heaven I" cried Lucy, with a moan, "the ship is 
sinking ! " 

The Good Hope's masts and sails soon began to slant over 
slowly toward her wounded side. The vanquished ship was 
pitifully poised between life and death. Her agony was 
short. She gave a plunge backward, submerging her stern 
and lifting her bow in the air. Then, with a mad rush to 
her fate, she went down. The great ocean inumed her in 
the deepest of sepulchres. She was sailing a voyage to the 
bottom of the sea. 

" God !" cried Barbara, "the vessel is swallowed up !" 

The scene of this majestic disaster was about two miles 
from the Coromandel. 

The water at the spot where the Good Hope sank was 
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covered with struggling men, floating spars, splinters, and 
scattered fragments of the great wreck. 

Lucy was so overcome with the sight that she could no 
longer look at it. 

^^ My dear sister," said she, *^have you Oapt. Ohantilly's 
glass in your hand ? " 

"Yes." 

" Tell me, then — ^for I cannot see — ^the sunlight dazzles 
me blind — ^tell me if any of the men are saved." 

Barbara, watching through the glass, reported to Lucy 
the situation, thus : 

" Dear Lucy, Philip's ship is sailing up close to the men 
in the water. His little boats are all lowered— one — ^two- 
three — ^fpur. He is in one of them. I can see him quite 
distinctly. He is now taking some drowning men into 
his boat— his sailors are dragging them in over the sides. 
Philip's boat has picked up seven men — ^yes, eight, nine — 
and now another. And there's another in the water — they 
can't get him on board — he seems to be fighting his res- 
cuers. They have now drawn this rough man into the 
boat. Lucy, it is Lieut. Cammeyer — I can see his 
face-— it is he — and he refuses to be saved. There ! he has 
jumped back again into the sea— but Philip has caught 
him by the arm and is holding him fast. Captain Chan- 
tilly's boat has just gone up to Philip's help. Philip has 
saved Lieut. Cammeyer again, and is putting him into 
Capt. Chantilly's boat. Lucy, my father now has hold 
of a man in the water. He has lifted him into the boat. 
It looks like Capt. Lane — yes, I am sur^ it is he. There ! 
Lieut. Cammeyer is trying to leap overboard again — but 
the men are holding him — ^he cannot get away. the 
traitor — he is so ashamed of his treachery that he wants 
to die I Lucy, Lucy, was there ever a man so base ? 
I wonder how many of the poor creatures will be lost ! 
All the ^oats seem loaded. Some of the men have 
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gashes and look bloody. The boats will not hold aU the 

men — many of the victims are still in the water — ^but they 

are clinging to the sides of the boats. how strange is 

war ! — how very strange that men should be one moment 

trying to kill each other, and the next moment be saving 

the very men they have just tided to kill ! Philip's boat is 

going back to the Tamaqua, and Capt. Chantilly's is com- - \ 

ing this way — with Oapt. Lane and Lieut. Cammeyer in 

it.'' 

Lucy Wilmerding, at the announcement of Cammeyer's 
approach, requested Scarborough to assist her into the 
cabin, which the old elephant did with ponderous cour- 
tesy. Barbara stood gazing at the Tamaqua. 

*^My brave, my noble Philip 1" she exclaimed, aposv 
trophizingthat absent hero, '^ you wanted a victory, and you 
have won it. You came afc first to capture a rebel prize, 
and found the Coromandel instead. You then said our 
old hulk was a dearer prize. Philip, in this hour of 
your glory, do you remember me?'' 

The excited girl found her eyes filling so fast with joy- 
ful tears, that her spy-glass became useless again, and she 
sat down to await the apjwoaching boat. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

EXIT AND ENTRANCE. 

WHILE yet the oar-lblades glittered afar-ofl, Barbara 
bethought herself to announce to her mother in 
the cabin the boat's approach. 

The agitated maid, hastening from her station at the 
ship's bow, passed the spot where Beaver was killed. He 
was no longer lying there. Dr. Vail had given him the 
burial of sir true sailor — ^in the sea. 

"0 Beaver I" exclaimed his mourning mistress, "you 
used to run all over this deck — your feet went pattering 
everywhere. How I miss you ! I intended to show you 
to all the people, and say to them, 'This is Beaver my dog 
— ^the brave dog that saved my life I ' Beaver ! / could 
not save yours T' 

" My dear daughter,'' said the invalid Mrs. Vail, "even 
the strong are shaken by these excitements. Lucy herself 
is prostrated, and has gone to your room. She has suf- 
fered as much from the battle as if she had received a 
wound in it." 

Barbara would have pursued Lucy to her hiding-place, 
had not Dr. Vail's distant yet ringing voice now come 
sounding from his boat into the ship's cabin. 

" Ship ahoy ! " cried he, as he came alongside the Coro- 
mandel. 

Scarborough threw a rope to Dr. Vail's boat and scru- 
tinized the prisoners on board. 

449 
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'* Halive or dead ? " inquired Seaw. 

" One is nearly dead," replied Vail, " and the other is 
trying to kill himself." 

Capt. Chantilly's two captives were Lane and Cammeyer. 

Lane was lying in the bottom of the boat in total un- 
consciousness, having been rescued in the last stage of 
drowning, his eyes now closed, and his body showing no 
other sign of life than just sufficient to indicate the vital 
breath. 

Cammeyer, who seemed hardly more alive, except that 
his eyes were open, was tightly held in the grip of Robson, 
from whom he had made previous struggles to escape, 
resulting in his present exhaustion. 

" What a precious pair o^ willains !" cried Scaw, "but — 
look out there ! — don*t let ^em fall — sick men must be 
'andled with care. Demmit, Eobson, don't scratch or 
bruise that wilted white flesh.'' 

Capt. Scaw's hard tongue and soft heart were always 
giving each other the lie. 

Dr. Vail and Capt. Chantilly now lifted Lane; whom 
Scarborough, bending down, received and drew up care- 
fully to the deck. 

"Lie there, you Hay-One scoundrel," cried the old 
man, as he stretched the limp and Unconscious body 
gently on the deck. " Holiver, this scamp swore a haffi- 
davy, he did, that he saw his ship sink, he did. That 
haffidavy stands kerrect — hall but the name o' the said 
sunken wessel. 1 say, Holiver, mebbe it would 'elp him to 
die heasier jist to 'ave that haffidavy kerrected and the 
right name put in. — Wait a minute, Eobson, till I cover 
his face from the sun. There ! " 

The violent and benevolent Scaw accompanied these 
words by taking off his gigantic blue flannel-jacket and 
gently spreading it over the pallid face of a man whose 
name he had sworn at every day for seventeen years. 
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'^ Cammeyer, desist from your struggles/' said Capt. 
Chantilly ; ^^ you renew them at the risk of your life/' 

Cammeyer had just regained a little strength and flung 
it away again in another effort to leap overboard. So 
great a weakness immediately followed in his limbs that a 
sick child would haye been stronger. He made no resist- 
ance. He spoke no word. He looked utterly abject, ex- 
cept that a wild brightness glittered in his gray eyes. 

" Bring both men down into the cabin at once," said Dr. 
Vail, who instantly went forward to prepare the way. 

Eobson and Carter then took up Lane, like a dead body. 

Scarborough and Chantilly at the same time assisted 
Cammeyer, who now rallied strength enough to walk be- 
tween them. 

^^ Mary,'* said Dr. Vail to his tender-hearted wife, ^^ this 
is Capt. Lane— he is nearly dead from drowning — there's 
no time to be lost." 

Mrs. Vail, who had just emerged from her state-room, 
was so shocked at the deathly look of the drowned man, 
that she exclaimed, 

" bring him at once into this room — quick ! — put him 
on the bed." 

Thus it happened that Capt. Lane, helpless as one dead, 
was brought to be nursed back into life by Mary Vail in 
the ^self-same room in which he had once basely left that 
gentle woman to die. 

^^ Take Cammeyer to No. 1," said Eodney, pointing to 
the D'Arblay room. 

The two men who had plotted to capture the Coroman- 
del were now the old ship's prisoners. 

Capt. Chantilly, leaving them under Dr. Vail's care, 
promptly returned with Eobson and Carter to the Tama- 
qua ; — which had now closely approached the Coroman- 
del, and was attempting to attach a hawser to her as the 
Good Hope had done. 
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" Will Oapt, Lane revive ? " whispered Barbara to her 
father. 

^^ Yes, he has no bruise — ^no wound ; but he was long 
under water ; he will rally very slowly. Cammeyer is in 
more danger than Lane." 

^^ What, in danger of dying ?" asked Barbara. 

''Yes," responded the physician ; " Cammeyer is deliri- 
ous, and in the present weakness of his body he cannot 
bear this ominous fever in his brain." 

It was with a revived professional pride that Dr. Vail 
found himself resuming his function as a physician ; and 
it was with a still more profound satisfaction — such as is 
known only to lofty natures — that he stood over the bed- 
side of Capt. Lane, seeking the safety of the man who had 
left him to destruction. There are few pleasures in life 
greater than recompensing evil with good. 

The women-^xcept Lucy, who still imprisoned herself 
in Barbara's room — were ceaseless in their ministrations 
to Lane ; — chafing his hands, holding restoratives to his 
nostrils, and watching his pulse ; — showing altogether an 
assiduity which Capt. Scaw violently denounced and hear- 
tily approved. 

" Demmit," he cried, ^^ this pirate bought to be stran- 
gled ; — there, let me rub his feet." 

Old Scaw felt that Lane had taken an unfair advantage 
of him by being in distress ; and the vengeful curmudgeon 
secretly determined that the wrath which he could not 
visit on Lane should be wreaked on Lane's master. Sir 
Eichard Wilkinson. 

Lieut. Cammeyer sighed, groaned, and tossed about in 
a feverish sleep. 

Dr. Vail noted the motions of his face, consisting of 
strange expressions, coming, going, and constantly chang- 
ing.. Some were pitiful appeals — others, angry frowns, 
^trate man seemed personating two characters jat 
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once — one soliciting something which the other was deny- 
ing. 

" The best medicine for his wayward brain," thought 
the physician, "would be sleep— real sleep — ^if he could 
get it ; but this excited sleep has no rest in it." 

Cammeyer's frame was relaxed, but his mind was chorded 
to an extreme pitch. His vital forces, as they left his 
limbs, appeared to withdraw into his brain, rendering his 
faculties preternaturally active. His fine, manly body, 
having been violently heated with fever, lay like a fagot 
burning away in its own fire. 

He smiled and scowled — ^he gnashed his teeth — ^he bit 
his lips. 

At intervals, he kept stretching forth his right hand as 
if offering a gift to some imaginary person standing by ; 
— a gift apparently of flowers, for he frequently ejaculated 
the word — 

"Violets I" 

A ringing cheer now filled the vault of heaven — sent up 
from the Tamaqua's crew on successfully hitching the 
hawser to the Coromandel and taking her in tow. 

Barbara, whose blood tingled at this animating sound, 
(for what is so cheery as a cheer ?) started to run up 
stairs, but was intercepted by Lucy, who now for the first 
time opened her room-door. 

She beckoned Barbara to enter. 

"My dear sister," asked Lucy, with great agitation, 
" is Lieut. Cammeyer dead ? " 

" No, Lucy, but he is worse than dead, he is out of his 
wits. His mind is running wild. A little while ago he 
picked his watch to pieces — ^twisted the hands together 
like a fly's legs — ^held them up between his thumb and 
forefinger — ^and said, ^Take these violets '—offering them 
to somebody whom he fancied standing at the foot of the 
bed," 
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'* My sweet Barbara/' said Lucy, pale as death, '* I am 
rested now — I will take your place as Lieut. Cammeyer's 
nurse. Tell your father that I was at Scutari — ^I have 
heard men groan, and seen them die. it is a mournful 
world, and its chief need is mercy I " 

Lucy Wilmerding proposed to show mercy to Anthony 
Cammeyer. 

"Miss Wilmerding,'* inquired Dr. Vail, eagerly, "have 
you ever nursed a miadman ? Cammeyer is crazed. He 
has been holding the state-room lamp in his hands, think- 
ing it lighted, and trying to blow it out. In spite of the 
sunshine that streams into his window, he says it is now 
midnight. He has just called for some absent person by 
the name of Lucette, and wants to give her some imaginary 
violets." 

Lucy made no reply, but entered the sick man's cham- 
ber. 

The Coromandel, as soon as she was in tow of the swift 
Tamaqua, began to sheer to right and left; so Oapt. 
Chantilly sent a boat with several men to see if the old 
ship's rusty rudder could be turned in its bed and made 
to steer the wayward hulk. 

Among these men was the negro, Peter Collins, assist- 
ant gunner's mate. 

Jezebel, who happened to observe through a cabin- 
window this one dusky face among a boat's crew of 
sunburnt Caucasians, said to herself with glad surprise, 

" Wall, I declar ! Dat's a cullud man I Didn't know 
dere was any more o' dat kind left — s'posed de white folks 
had cuffed and jostled and banged 'em all out o' dis 
world by dis time. Dat looks like ole Bruno afore he 
took to drink. What's de good book say ? ^ I am de rose 
oh Rkarnn and de lily ob de walley.' " 

had been so intent in watching this " black but 
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comelj " face, that she did not discover in the boat's stern 
the ycung naval officer who ranked on the Tamaqua 
second to Capt. Ohantilly. 

Barbara now heard, first the tramping of many heavy 
feet across the deck, and then the creaking of one man's 
lithe footsteps flying down the cabin etaiis. 

"Who comes ?" she eagerly cried — her heart beating 
in expectancy, 

" It is I, Jason, seeking the golden fleece," responded 
Philip Chantilly, " and I find it here." 

Saying which, Philip audacionsly plunged his right 
hand into Barbara's tresses, and immediately afterward, 
outstretching both his eager arms, clasped her wildly to 
his breast — kissing her on her brow, her cheeks, and her 
lipa in a passion of love. 

Jezebel, who was starting to go upstairs, found herself 
an accidental intruder on this scene. 

"Lawks a-massy!" cried the astonished dame. "Is 
dis what dey do in war ? Guess de war is ober. What's 
de good book say ? 'Mercy and truf shall meet togedder, 
and righteousness and peace shall kiss each odder.' " 

" Barbara," said Philip suddenly, " is that traitor Cam- 
meyer alive or dead ? My father told me of his treason 
to the ship, and his treason to yon ! The dastard I Had 
I suspected his villainy, I would have flung him back into 
the sea ! — I would have held down his cowardly head 
under the water till I had seen him choke — strangle- 
thrice drown- — and go ten times to death ! Tlie wretch ! " 
And Philip clenched bis hands, and quivered with wratli. 

At this moment a loud cry was heard on deck. 

" Hark 1 " exclaimed Barbara, "that is Jezebel's voice. 
Only a moment ago she was here in the cabin. What can 
have happened to her ? " 

Barbara ran to the deck, Philip following. 
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There are some tones of the human yoice so seldom 
heard, and full of such unusual emotion, that it is im- 
possible to tell at first whether they indicate despair, grief 
or joy. 

Jezebel's cry was one of these ; and Barbara interpreted 
it as full of pain and woe. 

' But this interpretation was ludicrously wrong ; for at 
the next moment Barbara and Philip discovered Jezebel \ 

standing in a picturesque and dramatic attitude, clasping 
her heavy arms round a young black man, and hugging ] 

him to her breast. " i 

'^Is that you, Peter Collins?'* inquired Philip, "and 
do you know this woman ? " 

"Yes, sir," replied the assistant gunner's mate, who still 
remained a captive in the solid arms of the ancient sibyl. 
" She is my mother, sir." 

" wonderful ! " cried Barbara. " Dear Bel, is it true ? 
Tell me — speak I " 

Jezebel miade no reply, but stood holding Peter Collins 
in a close prison, from which (unlike the more yielding 
dungeon of the original Peter for whom he was named) 
there was no deliverance. 

"Dear Aunt Bel," urged the impatient Barbara, ".tell i 

me the truth I " 

" 'Sh ! " muttered Bel, softly. 

" Dear Bel," cried Barbara, " I shall not hush — ^tell me." 

" 'Sh ! 'Sh ! " murmured Bel. 

"No," demanded Barbara; "speak, I say." 

"Hush, my chillen," replied Bel, in a low but manda- 
tory tone. "Don't be a makin' sich a worldly noise — de 
Lord is tryin' to say somefin'. Don't you hear him ? I 
hab been axin' de Lord if dis yer is Pete — de real Pete— 
my boy Pete. And blessed answer ! — hark ! What's de 
good book say ? ^ Woman, behold dy son ! ' " 

The aged mother, with renewed conviction, and with 
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reviyed affection, now locked her son still more closely in 
hex gigantic arms. 

"Your true name is Bamley/' observed Philip ; "how 
then came it to be Collins ? " 

" Because/' retorted that young man, " de Bamleys, on 
de men's side, was a mis'able set. Bruno Bamley — dat was 
de ole man — ^he nebber earned a cent for de folks. Dat 
gib him a oad name. Now a bad name's 'nufE to sink a 
frigate. Dat's way I changed from Bamley to Collins." 

Capt. Scaw, who overheard this colloquy while assisting 
the men at the rudder, now ran forward on his ponderous 
tip-toes — caught hold of Jezebel's hands — and compelled 
her to dance a few steps on deck ; — a caper in which Scaw 
did aU the capering, while Jezebel knew not whether to 
be angry or pleased. 

"Well done, Mrs. Bamley," cried her aged partner in 
the dance, who now handed her back in triumph to her 
son. 

*^ Don't Bamley we," cried Bel, with huffy emphasis. 
" I aint no Bamley no more. Didden you hear what Pete 
said ? Now, what am de sense ob an ole woman like me a 
stayin' named after a lazy-bones of a husband who is dead 
and gone, and who never did nuffin' for his folks, — when 
I hab got a son like Pete. Ole Bel is agwine to be named 
after dis yer boy, she is I Let me hear no more Bamleyin' 
ob me in dis world. Dis ole woman am Mrs. Peter Collins. 
What's de good book say ? ^ And de Lord shall write a 
new name on deir forrid !'" 

After Bel had been congratulated on her re-union with 
her long-parted Pete, Lieut. Chantilly, who had not yet 
seen either Mrs. Vail, or Rodney, or Lucy, now returned 
to the cabin and received the greetings of all. 

He then inquired after the condition of Lane and Cam- 
meyer. 
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Oapt. Lane is in my room/' said Mrs. Vail; ''come 
with me. He is not conscious — the noise of talking will 
not disturb him." 

Philip took a seat at Lane's bed-side, reflecting that the 
very ship which that captain had abandoned at sea was 
now conyeying her deserter to land. 

Mrs. Vail and Philip talked tenderly about Bosa and the 
early days. 

*'My dear Philip/' said she, purposely giving the con- 
versation a sudden turn, '' you told me you had a sacred 
feeling for the room in which you were born." 

''Yes," said he, "every son owes that tribute to his 
mother." 

''In this room," continued Mary, "my daughter Bar- 
bara was bom." 

Philip rose, and bowed as in a sanctuary. 

" Philip, did you not tell me, on the island, that Bar- 
bara had dwelt in your thoughts for years and years ? " 

"Yes." 

" Now that you have seen her, does she look like the 
image you had formed of her ? " 

"No, she is far lovelier." 

" How well do you love her ? " 

"Better than life itself." 

" Will you be faithful to her always ? " 

"Forever and ever." 

" My dear motherless boy, when my tiny Barbara was 
only three days old, lying in my arms in this room, and 
when I thought the Coromandel had arrived at Cape Town, 
I sent word to your mother to bring you on board. You 
were then a child of seven years. I meant to say* to her, 
' Eosa, let us train up these children to love one another, 
and to live their lives together.' That was an expectation 
which I long ago thought heaven had forever thwarted. 
But no — heaven has never thwarted me in anything, 
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Philip, my son, my only son, as I gave Barbara to yon so 
long, long ago, — ^I ought to say to you now — that — that — 
I do not need to give her to you again." 

Philip knelt and kissed Mrs. VaiFs hand. 

His heart was full of reverence toward two mothers at 
the same moment ; one on earth, the other in heaven. 

Then at a turn in the talk he remarked, 

" I have brought you a packet of souvenirs of my dead 
mother." And he took from his pocket a red morocco 
case. ^' Here is a lock of her hair ; and here is the letter 
from Lucy Wilmerding which my mother saved for you 
and which I promised to bring. Look at the post-mark. 
It is dated August 16, 1847." 

^^ Philip," said Mrs. Vail, ^^ our dear Barbara is so fond 
of opening- letters that I will give her the pleasure of 
breaking this seal. She has gone up stairs — ^you may take 
her the letter at once," 

Philip, putting it into his pocket, went to the deck, 

Barbara was standing at the bow, watching the cloven 
waters — a sight which she never saw before ; for during 
all the years of the girl's sea-faring life, the Coromandel 
had drifted at a snail's pace ; but the old ship was now 
going at a fine speed in a compulsory pursuit of the power- 
ful gunboat, whose wheel was floundering and splashing at 
a rope's length beyond the Coromandel's plunging prow. 

^^0 Philip," exclaimed Barbara, ^^come and look at the 
sparkling water as it dashes up. How fast we go ! The 
dear old ship leaps like a dolphin." 

Philip, clasping Barbara's hand, looked not at the foam- 
ing waves, but at the maiden's blushing face, 

^^0 Barbara," said he, "heaven knows that I am not 
worthy of you — no man on this poor globe could be ; but 
I. love you as I love God; and by this love emboldened, 
which aspires beyond its desert," — (and here his voice 
quivered), "0 fair maid of the sea" — (and here they 
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both trembled), " I offer you a sailor^s heart, whose future 
happiness in the wide world that lies before us will depend 
on your answer to one question : — Barl)ara, will you be 
my wife ? " 

She gave to her lover the one look which a maiden giyes 
to but one man once in her lifetime, and exclaimed, 

" Philip— my husband !" 

Haying said these few words — which seemed to Barbara 
wholly inadequate, yet which Philip accepted as quite suf- 
ficient — she wept and smiled. 

Many low whispers then passed between the two lovers, 
which the wind caught up and diffused like a flowery 
sweetness through the earth ; — just as the breath of true 
love is the chief perfume of heaven itself. 

^^Look, Barbara,'^ said Philip, "the sun is about to 
take with him his last message to the other side of the 
world. Do you know what he will say after he goes 
down ? " 

" Whafc ? " asked Barbara. 

" He will say," replied the dear maid's lover, "that the 
last thing he saw on this happy day was the happiest 
sailor who ever sailed the sea." 

" Philip," said she, " I have been a sailor longer than 
you — I have been a sailor all my life. So let me tell you 
what the sun is already saying before he goes down — and 
see ! he grows all the brighter while he says it. He is 
saying, ' That's the dear old Coromandel. Of all the fleets 
and navies in the world, I know that old wreck the best. 
There used to be a little brown girl on her deck, who 
laughed every night and morning in my face ; — and when- 
ever I was hidden by clouds, the first eyes that watched 
for my return were that same little maid's ; — and when- 
ever the pelting rains wet her fat cheeks, it was I that 
came out to dry them for her. I have known many chil- 
dren in my time, but never one that kept me company so 
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many hours of the day, or so many days of the year, as 
that same child. At last I missed her from the sea, and 
saw her hiding away in a green island. There her true 
lover found her, and he has brought her back again out 
upon the same old ocean — and here she is, rocking and 
rolling in the same old ship ! ' Yes, Philip, that is what 
the sun is now saying. — But why does heaven permit 
such happiness to me when it ordains such sorrow to 
Lucy ? '' 

At this, allusion Philip handed to Barbara the letter 
which Lucy had written from London seventeen years be- 
fore. Barbara opened it with eager pleasure, reading it 
to herself with profound astonishment at the following 
passages : 

Perhaps I did not mention in my last that while we were in Berlin 
(where We lived for seven months) a young American gentleman was 
very attentive to papa and me. . . My papa's young friend is to 
be first a midshipman, and by and by an admiral. He is tall and 
splendid, and his name is Anthony Cammeyer. . . How would 
that name sound for a lady ? I don't mean now» dear no— a long 
way off in the future. (Please keep this a great secret.) . . To- 
day is my sixteenth birthday. The English violet that I enclose is 
one from a beautiful bunch which Anthony brought me this 
morning. 

^^ Philip," exclaimed Barbara, after having silently read 
the letter, " I must go to Lucy at once." 

Whereupon, without stopping to make any explanation 
but showing great distress in her face, Barbara fled away 
toward the cabin ; leaving Philip first to wonder at, and 
then to follow her. 

As the perplexed young man knew neither the contents 
of the letter, nor the facts which the letter narrated, his 
curiosity was sharpened to a feather-edge. 

Lucy Wilmerding had meanwhile been in attendance <' 
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Anthony Cammeyer, who rapidly grew weakJ 
wilder in mind. 

" Lacy, dear Lucy 1 " exclaimed Barbai 
her where she Bat by the Leaniui; Tower, ■ 
steps of the sick man's door. " I kno 
of your grief. Here is the letter yun wrote I 
at Cape Town before I wae bora. I h: 
in it yon say " 

" Silence ! " ejaculated Lucy, turning deiith^ 
speaking with a tone of conimaiK^ tliiit foil n 
tery on Barbara than on all the iv^-t ■' Dea 
added Lacy, trjring to recover luTsolf, " Lit 
has been quiet for the last half Imur, lint 1 
disturb his rest." 

This waa a poor subterfugo on Lucy's parfcj 
Barbara's silence ; and it was only ]tartially offM 
that irrepressible maiden ; who now lluug her a 
her sorrowing companion, and exclaimed, 

"0 angel of merey ! Agatha ! Lucy I Siat« 
dear heart I " 

This passionate exclamation by Barbiira waa i 
countable enigma, both to Philip iiml lier pjirenta 

But they had no time to solve the riddle ; 
moment they heard a loud noise in Ciiinnicyeri 
sonnding like the wrenching of the brass windcrt 
from its hinges. 

The deranged man immediately opened the ^^ 
came forth with a glaring and exciled look, LranO| 
the brazen rim in his hand, stalking up and ^ 
cabin, and talking to himself — apparently obH"''^*"^^ 
presence of others. 

" pitifnl 1 " cried Lucy, burying her face in ^''" [ 

Barbara flung herself down at Lm^v's side- ., : 

"What is all this mystery ?" thought I>r- VaiJ,) 
ing Lucy's distress. 
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gazed through the thick glass out upon the sea, beckoning 
as if he saw some one approach. 

" Lucette ! " muttered the sick man, in a pitiful and 
plaintive tone — " Lucette ! " and he kept calling her 
name over and oyer again — his voice sinking gradually to 
a mild whisper^ — " Lucette ! " 

Dr. Vail now resorted to a physician's stratagem, and 
beckoning Barbara, said to her with a loud and command- 
ing voice, 

" My dear Lucette, here is Lieut. Cammeyer, who 
wishes to see you. Will you speak to him ? He is wait- 
ing." 

Cammeyer's attention was roused by the forceful utter- 
ance of these words, and as Barbara, in obedience to her 
father's suggestion, stepped forth to salute the bewildered 
man, he eyed her with an intense look. 

*^Mr, Cammeyer," she asked, "do you know me ? Am 
I not Lucette ? " 

"No," he exclaimed, with a sudden and vacant laugh 
— ^half of anger, half of ridicule : " No — ha ! ha ! — ^no ! 
Lucette has black eyes. She is sixteen. It is her birth- 
day. I have brought her some violets. Where is she ? 
Call her. Lucette I — Lucette ! — Lucett^ ! " And he 
breathed forth her name as softly as if his memory of it 
were sweetened by the violets with which he vras now 
associating it. 

Cammeyer, on showing thus a melted mood, vras allowed 
his freedom from Philip's grasp. 

Lucy continued to sit with her face buried in her hands. 

"He is tottering," said Philip — "catch him or he will 
fall." 

No sooner had these words escaped Philip's lips, than 
Cammeyer fainted and fell to the floor. 

Such a pallor instantly passed over his countenance that 
Lucy, beholding the change, could no longer disguise her 
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grief, but bent down beside him and lifted his head into 
her lap. 

The last rays of the aun were now streaming in through 
both windows at the stern. 

The light fell on Oammeyer's haggard face, and lent to 
it a flush of life. This transformation made him appear to 
Lucy as he did in his youth. She wept bitterly. 

The crazed man, whose eyes had been closed, now opened 
them, and fixed their gaze on the dead geranium in the 
terra-ootta vase. His dull orbs brightened at the sight. 
He pointed his forefinger to the dead plant and smiled. 

Lucy, not knowing what he was pointing at, turned her 
head to ascertain. By this movement, her face received 
the level sunbeams full against it. Cammeyer caught a 
glimpse of that lovely, mournful countenance. He recog- 
nized, not Lucy but Lucette. Smiles played about his feat- 
ures, and made him appear full of pleasure and peace. 

^^Yes, sixteen," said he. "You shall have them — ^I 
promised to bring them. Wait. " 

Summoning his feeble strength, he staggered to the 
flower-vase — ^plucked up the dead stalk by the roots — 
brought it back — and offered it to Lucy, who had now 
risen and was standing before him. 

^^ Violets !" said he. "They are for your hair. Take 
them ! " 

She took the dead stalk, and in so doing, her hand 
touched his ; and she found his flesh so cold and deathly 
that she started back. 

A corresponding shock passed at the same moment 
through the trembling man, and stunned him into sanity. 

Calling then into his wayward brain the little life that 
remained in his fainting body, he stood erect during a few 
lucid moments, and evidently recognized the real, mature, 
and heart-broken woman whom he was confronting for the 
last time in his life. 
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Both gifts are of equal preciousness, and to both givers 
belong equal praise. 

All night long the Coromandel — the cradle of one love, 
the sepulchre of another; — all night long, the good old 
ship — ^bearing her strange burden of life and death, of 
hope and despair, of faith and treachery, of honor and 
ignominy — ^holding thus within her narrow walls ^11 the 
elements of the great world to which she was bound ; — all 
night long, amid the noise of the beating wheel — with 
which the beating of all hearts kept company, save one 
that could beat no more — ^the hoary hulk pursued her final 
voyage, through the darkness of night and the shadow of 
death, toward the golden morning and the living world. 



EPILOGUE. 

BEFOEE daybreak on Saturday, September 24, 1864 ; 
— ^while the birds of Barbados were yet in their 
nests asleep, and while the beacon-lights of St. Anne's 
Castle and Needham's Point were still ablaze ;— the Coro- 
mandel, after the longest voyage that any vessel ever made 
—-except the endless wanderings of sunken wrecks that 
drift about the bottom of the sea — entered at last one of 
the world's ports, dropped her anchor, and waited for 
day. 

It was slow in dawning ; for human wishes cannot hasten 
the sun. 

Meanwhile a thick sea-fog floated over the anxious 
watchers on deck — like the mystic future that overhung 
their lives. 

The Tamaqua was moored near by. 

Numerous vessels lay in the channel — some of com- 
merce, others of war ; among which the Coromandel had 
come to pursue neither the greeds of men nor the hatreds 
of nations ; for her consecrated hulk, having already the 
sick and the dead on board, was to remain a Marine Hospi- 
tal — ^to be put in holy commission as Agatha's flag-ship of 
the Sisters of Mercy. 

The first echo from the shore was the dismal howling of 
a dog — reminding the exiles how the aged Beaver, like 
the archetypal patriarch who was forbidden to enter the 
promised land, had died without the sight. 

469 
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Oliver Chantilly, eager to be the first human being to 
welcome Kodney Vail to the world, pushed off in the 
darkness from the Tamaqua and boarded the 'Ooroman- 
del : on whose ancient deck the two friends stood lock- 
ed in a long embrace — in token of a friendship which 
had kept its faith, fulfilled its duty, and achieved its 
reward. 

Old John Scarborough, otherwise Scawberry, otherwise 
Scaw, was unable to wait quietly for dawn, but burst out 
into alternate joy and rage ; roaring forth jubilant con- 
gratulations to Kodney and Oliver, and doubling his mam- 
moth fist in rehearsal of the gestures with which he meant 
to browbeat Sir Eichard Wilkinson a few hours later. 

Jezebel, as soon as she heard the rattling anchor, hob- 
bled up stairs and put her arms about the assistant gun- 
ner's mate : — piously reconciling herself to re-enter the 
wicked world, since it offered her a career as Mre. Peter 
Collins, mother of her son. 

Mary Vail was hardly yet aware of the ship's arrival, but 
continued ministering to Capt. Lane ; — who was just 
then murmuring a broken utterance of his gratitude to 
that gentle woman for nursing him back to life in the 
room in which he had left her to die. 

Lucy Wilmerding sat watching the bier of Anthony 
Camraeyer — ^gazing at the closed lids to which the ex- 
pected dawn could bring no li^ht. Out of the stiff, stark, 
comely body, the soul — which had been its only base ele- 
ment — had now departed, leaving the mortal remainder 
stainless and pure. That which life had marred, death 
had perfected. At last, with woman's love, that faileth 
not, the maidenly mourner knelt beside the flower-Strewn 
form, wedded it for her own, and clasped it in her arms 
as a vain possession, — a prostrate worshipper, bending to 
a more prostrate idol, her own broken hope the most pros- 
^^.rate of all. 
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Philip and Barbara stood side by side in the ship^s bow 
— ^the place of their betrothal — searching the dark east 
for its firfet flush. 

Never did any bridegroom bring to his bride such a 
bridal-gift as Philip had in store for Barbara ; for he was 
about to give her the whole world. 

Into the fair maid's eyes came mists to meet the sea^s 
mist ; yet her tears were not of joy for the gift, but of 
love for the giver ; for she who had yearned all her life- 
time to possess the world, now at last, when she was to 
receive it, saw it shrink into nothingness in comparison 
with that true love which is the supreme fortune of the 
soul. 

At length came the wished-for morning — cool, blue, 
and beautiful. 

It brought with it the singing of birds, the firing of 
salutes, the waving of flags, and the cheering of crews. 

In the midst of these tokens, the exiles — whose arrival 
had been noised about the harbor before they left the 
ship— now embarked in a boat and began to glide shore- 
ward for a triumphal entry into the civilized world. 

Before them was the tumult of their welcome, — ^with 
its joys, hopes, wonders, glories, friends, home. 

Behind them was the ship of their wanderings, — ^fringed 
with sea-grass, green as the destined memory of her name ; 
lying in her new harbor quietly as in the Calms of Capri- 
corn — safely as in the cove of cocoa-trees — sacredly as if 
already moored within the hallowed shadow of the House 
of Mercy. 

The company stood lingering in the boat in order to 
waft a prolonged and affectionate farewell to the ship ; gaz- 
ing at her until she seemed to swim in the tears that filled 
their fond eyes ; waving to her their hands like a flock of 
flying birds ; — Barbara's fair hand fluttering among then 
— whitest of all — ^like a dove's white wing. 
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At last the exiles turned from the ship to the shore ; 
— carrying into the world the pleasant thought that what- 
ever storms might gather about their own future fate, 
the dear old ship, though remaining a refuge for the 
weather-beaten, was herself neyermore to be Tempest- 
Tossed. 
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